








FOR A RUSH JOB 


When time is short and accuracy ‘vital, you 


need the speed and precision of Fairbanks 


Scales. 


Exercise your. priority to get the kind of 
weighing equipment that will serve you best 
now and in the years to come. 

Fairbanks-Morse scale engineers are ready 
to aid you with many ingenious applications. 
Tairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





SCALES 
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NO ONE SAID we had to do it 
. . . but by sacrificing the red sur- 
face color identified with Tex- 
rope* Super-7 V-Belts, more rubber 
could be made available for Uncle 
Sam’s new and special war-time 
needs. 


So Allis-Chalmers did what you 
would have done. . . switched 
the famous “Red Belt” to a war- 
time black. 


Will this color change affect 
you adversely? No. In each and 
every detail of quality - design, 
Texrope V-Belts are unchanged! 


time black! 
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They’re still the same tough, 
smooth-working belts . . . that were 
literally made to order for today’s 
new three-shift-a-day, round-the- 
clock operating schedules. 


To step up the war-time effi- 
ciency of your power transmission, 
get the advice—and help—of your 
Texrope dealer or the Allis-Chal- 
mers district office near you. Or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. A-1517 


*Trade mark registered U. S. Patent Office. Tex- 
rope Super-7 Belts are the result of the co-operative 
research and design genius of two great companies 
— Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich —and are 
sold exclusively by Allis-Chalmers. 


Available in all sizes Vp bp to 2,000 hp 
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BETHLEHEM WIRE 


This is one of a series of adver- 
tisements illustrating how Beth- 
lehem combines high quality 
with utmost speed in producing 


rods and wire for the war effort. 


on rod-mill patrol 


Production. That’s Bethlehem’s answer to the war 
demand. We get it in this giant Bethlehem rod mill 
by keeping on the move 24 hours a day. 

We aren’t satisfied with production alone. 

It’s not enough to produce a lot of rods. They’ve 
got to be as good rods as can be made without loss 
in efficiency. 

So we keep a patrol of metallurgists on duty day 
and night. These men make a science of trouble- 
spotting. They ferret out seams, laps or imperfec- 
tions in the billets. They double-check furnace tem- 


peratures, rolling temperatures . . . even check the 
temperatures of finished coils of rods as they come 
off the last mill stands. Cooled rods are then 
checked for size and critically examined and tested 
to reveal possible hidden weaknesses. The rod-mill 
patrol is a separate outfit. The men are on their 
toes. Their decisions are final. 

Result: Bethlehem rods are as nearly perfect as 
modern science can make them. Bethlehem wire, 
made from those rods, is thoroughly dependable, 
will do a consistently good job. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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IN Tht NOSE! 


Bomb-sights give American bombers the accuracy that 
enables them, in spite of speed, height and distance, to hit 
their targets “right on the nose”. 

What bomb-sights are to our fighting bombardiers, Microm- 
eter Dials on Monarch Lathes are to the thousands of 
operators who are working furiously to build more and more 
planes for our Army, Navy and Marines. With these and 
other Monarch features, war workers save precious time and 


turn their jobs faster to the close tolerances required. 


The rigidity and accuracy built into Monarch Lathes give Proved accuracy of Micrometer Dials, 


them the stamina and dependability required for ‘round-the- large in diameter, with easy-to-read 


clock operation. They are helping our thousands of War graduations in diameters instead of 


: : . : * radii, save operator time. Standard on 
plants to hit their Victory schedules—‘“right on the nose”. F 
all sizes of Monarch Lathes—faster 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY >>> SIDNEY, OHIO and more accurate production. . 




















“Hogging work or finest finishing .. . 
we put our faith in Monarch Dials” 


The Enterprise Tool & Mfg. Co., at Newark, 
N. J., produces jigs and fixtures as airplane 
subcontractors. They've used Monarch Lathes 
since 1929 — with new ones added in 1934, 
1940, 1941 and 1942. One of these new Monarchs 
produces twice as much of the same work as the 
lathe it replaced. The extreme rigidity and accu- 
racy of these lathes enable them to do the heaviest 
hogging work or the finest finishing cuts with un- 
varying precision. To use their own operators’ 
words—“ Monarchs hit it ‘right on the nose’.” THE TURNING 











Don't Tie Up Your Mind 


®@ If you missed this article in the 
June issue of Reader’s Digest we're 
sure you'll find it worth a couple 
of minutes: 


I was a very young man selling 
advertising for a trade paper when 
a suspender manufacturer in a 
thumbnall New England town taught 
me a lesson. 


He was the last prospect I had to 
call on before L came home from an 
unsuccessful trip, and my job might 
depend on getting an order from him. 
The night before, I worked out a defi- 
nite plan of attack, deciding just how 
much space I would sell him and re- 
hearsing my arguments till I was 
letter-perfect. 


Next morning I recited so fluently 
that my customer never got a chance 
to speak until I laid my order blank 
on his desk. I had filled it out. Thir- 
teen quarter pages. 1 handed him 
my fountain pen. 


For a moment he looked at me, 
smiling. 


“All right, son,” he said and signed 
the order. I began to thank him, but 
he stopped me. 


“I'm doing the thanking,” he said. 
“You just saved me about $800. If 
you'd given me a chance to speak, 
I'd have told you half an hour ago 
that I'd decided to use 13 half pages.” 


I must have looked foolish enough 
to make him sorry for me. 


“Now I'll give you something that 
you can thank me for. Advice. Do 
you want it?” 


I'd have taken advice, right then, 
from a college sophomore. So I 
nodded. 


“You wouldn’t tle up your hands 
before a boxing match,” he said, “but 
you thought it was clever to tie up 
your mind before an argument. It 
isn’t clever, son. Keep on doing it 
and you'll run into worse surprises 
than this one.” 

Then he tore up the contract and 
had me make out one for the 13 half 
pages. That contract didn’t save my 
job, but the lesson has saved me other 
things that mattered more. 


The Lesson Worked 


When I was applying for my next 
job, I had my mind tied down right 
to the exact salary my employer 
should pay me. But I remembered 
those 13 quarter pages, and let the 
boss tell me the higher figure he had 
tied his mind to. The lesson worked, 


and it has been working ever since. 


Recently, before attending a board 
meeting, I reviewed all the things I 
was going to tell that mule-headed 
fellow director who was heading us 
straight for the red. But I let him talk 
first and he offered a better com- 
promise than I had intended to sug- 
gest. 


The other day I set out, iron-jawed, 
to tell those politicians in the 
assessor's office just how much they 
should cut my assessment and wWiat 
I'd do if they didn’t. On the way | 
remembered my suspender maker. In- 
stead of the surly defiance I'd ex- 
pected to meet, I found friendliness, 
and came away with a very reason- 
able revaluation. 


My new water heater fell short the 
three simultaneous tubfuls it was 
guaranteed to furnish. My immedi- 
ate reaction was to write a frothing 
letter to the contractor and demand 
a rebate on the price. But I merely 
asked him for a fair adjustment. It 
turned out that he thought I should 
have a larger heater and offered to 
install it free. 


A young kinsman was bent on quit- 
ting college to make a foolish mar- 
riage, despite threats and browbeat- 
ings from his parents. I had more 
browbeatings ready for him, but just 
in time remembered to keep my mind 
untied. I didn’t lecture. I listened. 
And the boy’s militant defiance talked 
itself down into an admission that 
hé was unhappy about his decision 
but had persisted because his pride 
wouldn’t let him knuckle under to 
bullying. 


Taking opposition for granted is a 
good way to make sure of meeting it. 
But if you follow the advice of my 
suspender-making guardian angel and 
keep your mind untied you'll be 
astounded how often people turn up 
on your side of a question. 


Aptronyms 


@ Names that fit the jobs: Chas. 
C. Steel, Industrial Salvage Con- 
sultant, WPB, and H. M. Mes- 
senger, Sales Promotion Mgr., 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 


A God-Send 


® With this week’s issue you'll find 
(or should if someone hasn't pil- 
fered it already) Sreew’s new and 
revised Priorities Guide. It con- 
tains all the orders on Allocations, 











Priorities and Prices, an explanation 
of the Production Requirements 
Plan, and a complete listing of the 
Allocation Classification System. 
Extra copies are available to regular 
subscribers free of charge up to a 
dozen, and 1oc each over that. 


Here, for example, is what J. J. 
Adams, General Manager, Hubbard 
&« Co., Huntington, W. Va., has to 
say about this service: 


We want to express our ap- 
preciation of the Priorities 
data printed in your publi- 
cation. It has been a god-send 
to us as we would not have 
been able to keep up with 
priorities and amendments 
due to lack of information 
and delay in receiving copies 
from Washington. We feel 
this service through STEEL 
has been noteworthy and 
that you should be compli- 
mented for service rendered. 


What the Army is Buying! 


In the June 25th issue of the 
U. S. Government Advertiser we 
find that the Army Quartermaster 
Depot at Philadelphia recently 
awarded contracts for girdles, bras- 
sieres, slips and panties. It is only 
fair, however, to state that these 
articles will be used by the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corp. The con- 
tracts were awarded under PC- 
WAAC No. 2. 


Bulletin Board 


® At the Pfaudler Co. in Elyria, 
Ohio bulletins are distributed from 
a “Take One” box with this proc- 
lamation on it: 
Take one ye men of Strange 
Concern 


There’s many things herein 
to see. 


Interested you may not be, 


But don’t forget the darn 
thing’s Free. 

















111, No. 1, July 6 1942, issue of STEEL, published every Monday at Cleveland, O. Entered as second class matter at the post office, 


Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years $10; all 


U. S. and ons, 
other countries, 1 year $12. Current issues, 25c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 


Buy a War Bond—Today! 
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is soaked tho: 
the tap hole opening. 


BASIC REFRACTORIES FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


MAGHEFER —Dead-burned dolo- 
mite for hearth and slag line 
maintenance. 

SYNDOLAG — Dead - burned, rice 
-ize dolomite for maintenance. 
BASIFRIT setting magnesia 
refractory Rew construction, 
re-urfacing and maintenance. 
OO MAGNESITE —Domestic dead- 


burned 








tehing and 
[othe Bacto open 





Basifrit roughly with then shoveled 
in quickly, just before change, iene thin fusing over 


RAMIX— Goan, Gave 
basic refractory for ramme 
hearths cold 

hearth 

GUNMIX—A basic 


maintenance of furnace walls, 
sized for use with a cement gun. 


PATCH —For deep hole 
other quick repairs 





RAW DOLOMITE —Washed open 
hearth dolomite in rice size and 
standard 4-inch. 


BASIC HEARTH 








@ “We're having plenty of trouble with hard taps. 
As a result, we're losing time and some of our 
alloy additions,” complained a furnace superin- 
tendent to a Basic Refractories Field Engineer. 


What could he suggest? 


This particular Basic Engineer is a veteran steel 


man. For more than 40 years he has lived with 





open hearths and electric furnaces. He immediately 





suggested a way to eliminate the hard taps. 


Here is the method: First, the tap hole is filled 
as usual with mixed raw and burned dolomite. 
Then just before the charge, it is faced thinly with 
Basifrit, thoroughly soaked with water. This thin 
facing sets rapidly and safely seals the tap hole 
opening. The Basifrit seal is not gummy and does 
not take iron, It gives the second helper a feeling 
of safety when digging out. Yet it is not so heavy 


as to be difficult to break through with a rod. 


This simple suggestion by a Basic engineer has 
ended many cases of trouble with hard taps, has 
cut down delay time and reduced alloy losses. It 
is typical of practical recommendations offered by 


Basic service men in their ev eryday work. 


Think of Basic Field Engineers as your refrac- 
tories service men. Their job is to help you get 
the best out of good refractories —to make those 


refractories contribute to greater production for war. 


BASIC 
REFRACTORIES 
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REFRACTORIES 


INCORPORATED 


FORMERLY BASIC DOLOMITE, INC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ANNOUNCES 





_ ANOTHER SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION 
IN FIRTHITE TUNGSTEN-TITANIUM 
CARBIDE PRICES 





OFFICES: McKEESPORT, PA. 


oe established Firthite policy has 
been not only to improve the 
quality of its products but also to lower 
the cost to the ultimate user. 


Here is the most recent example—a 
real step forward that is still further 
extending the use of sintered carbides 
for STEEL CUTTING. 


QUALITY IMPROVED—After many 
years of research on the addition of 
Titanium to sintered carbides, we offer 
certain grades of Tungsten-Titanium 
_ Carbides that set new performance 
» _—-—s standards in the machining of steel. 


PRICES LOWERED—The wider use of 


Firthite Tungsten-Titanium Carbides in 


TUNGSTEN-TITANIUM CARBIDE GRADES 
PRICES ARE REDUCED ON: 
Closest approach to a universal 
grade. Especially recommended 
for heavy duty. interrupted cuts. 
coarse feeds. etc. 


‘General-purpose material for cut- 
ting steel—cast. rolled. and forged. 
Light. intermittent cuts. 


_ For light, rapid finishing of harder 


NEW YORK HARTFORD 


LOS ANGELES 


the TA, T-04, and T-16 Grades has 
resulted in lower processing costs. 
TITANIUM, itself, costs less than other 
ingredients. Itis abundantly available 
from domestic sources. The more of it 
we use, the less dependent we are on 
imports of scarce metallic ingredients 


from foreign countries. 


NEW METHOD OF PRICING—Hereto- 
fore, in pricing sintered carbides, dif- 
ferences in manufacturing costs have 
not been recognized. In our new 
method of pricing, we take into account 
the foregoing economies—and pass 
them on to you.. (We believe that we 


are the first in the industry to do this.) 


FOR LATEST PRICES, 
SEE THESE NEW BULLETINS: 


JUNE 1942 


CLEVELAND 


: ; ; 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DAYTON DETROIT : 
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THE RETURN OF 
HIGH-SPEED STEEL SCRAP 


Believed in hiding in America’s vital industrial 
plants. Description—aged, worn or broken 
down. To be returned and drafted ‘‘in the 
service.”’ This notice addressed to all users and 


makers of high-speed steel t 
cols j 
@pprehending this slacker, nterested in 


e The growing scarcity of steel scrap must not be 

allowed to hamper America’s war effort. The 

YO Uj Q TO 0 L necessity for its prompt salvage is therefore self- 

evident! Especially is this true of high speed steel, 

S TE al MM A K, ER since its high Vanadium content is of such vital 
importance. 

Latrobe is using this space to urge all tool steel 


Hi rz 1z hi Us your users and manufacturers of tools to make every 


effort to return to your tool steel producer all such 


.Y ill hel lf ll - 
HIGH SPEED t.ho 2o— nan 
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ELECTRIC STEEL COMPA 


MAIN OFFICES and PLANT © LATROBE - PA- 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS 
PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS 


STON AVENUI NEW YORK 


July 6, 1942 











As leading firms change from peacetime to war- 
time production, more and more of them standardize 
on this “‘formula’’ to get 3 PLUSSES with every 
order for Phillips Screws. 





American Body & Equipment Co. 
—another customer for the modern 
fastening device, ‘American PLUS” 
Phillips Screws. 














American PLUS Phillips Screws are 
used in several types of x-ray tables by 
General Electric X-Ray Corpora- 
tion. 





















Mall Tools are assembled with fast- 
driving, tight-seating American PLUS 
Phillips Screws. 





Amer lean 4. 


etreisiel Production 


American Screw Company engineers, experi- 
enced through perfecting the Phillips Screw and 
introducing it to hundreds of assembly lines . . . are 
prepared to help you save as much as 50% in 
assembly time. 


| PLUS 2 | Complete Reliability 


American Screw Company technicians, working 
in our chemical and metallurgical laboratories, are 
using every means to assure the 100% reliability 
of raw materials and manufacturing methods. 


Uniform High Quality 


An unexcelled method of piece inspection, de- 
veloped by American Screw Company engineers, 
means that every screw is checked. Full count, full 
quality is assured in every shipment of American 
PLUS Phillips Screws. 


THE |PLUS 
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Phillips = 


This same formula... 


now helping to speed the assembly lines of 
America — can be put to work for you today. Our 
engineers are available at a moment's call — our 
American PLUS Phillips Products are available 
through leading mill supply distributors and hard- 
ware jobbers. 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
589 E. Illinois St. 1847 W. Bethune St. 


IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZED AND 


Gn the 


From mill to galvanizing kettle to shipyard 


ways! The process is going on daily as plates, 
shapes and fabricated materials pass through 
the Hanlon-Gregory Plant for galvanizing or pick- 
ling and painting in record-breaking volume. 
There is no delay: Materials are received, 
processed and shipped promptly on schedule, 


HANLON-GREGORY 


Pittsburgh 


THE 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST 


. 


by GALVANIZING CO. 
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SCHEDULE-PERFECT TIME 


the same day if necessary. Hanlon-Gregory is 
speeding the production of ships. Expanded 
facilities have enabled us to handle the vastly 
increased volume of war production, with 
capacity to spare! [If it's a defense job and in 
a hurry, ship your materials to Hanlon-Gregory, 
the world’s largest hot-dip galvanizing plant. 


JOB GALVANIZING PLANT 





“TYRES jot the 1 bei 
~t the tron Horse thal was building 
nation were Wt thet at Wid 
Without the vision of the early railroaders this nation would never 
have spread from coast to coast—and those early locomotive 
“tyres” made its growth possible. Similarly, since then, the auto- 
mobile, the oil and process industries have widened our land's 
mental horizons. And, again similarly, Midvale pioneering in 
steel and its alloys has made their growth possible. Just where 
steel will fit into the world of tomorrow nobody knows. From 


past experience we do know that Midvale’s work of yesterday and 
of today will be tremendously useful in meeting tomorrow. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY + NICETOWN + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OFFICES: New York + Chicago + Pittsburgh + Washington + Cleveland + San Francisco 
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FOR FABRICAT 
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@ Getting a contract for War materials 
is one thing. Organizing to deliver it when 
and as needed is quite another .. . particularly 
when competent sub-contractors must be lo- 
cated, their facilities investigated, and their 
bids analyzed. 


For products or paris of products fabricated 
from metal, turn to Lyon Metal Products, Incor- 
porated, to get quick, positive cooperation, and 
“on time” deliveries. Our War Products Staff— 
representing all major departments — meets 
daily to expedite war contracts. This staff— 
widely experienced in handling special war 
products—provides a practical knowledge that 
saves time and eliminates false steps. 

Back of Lyon's War Products Staff is one of 


America’s largest and best equipped metal fab- 
ricating organizations. Lyon’s modern plants 


| 
ds 


WAR 
PRODUCTS 
STAFF 


cover an area of over half a million square 
feet. Each department is fully equipped for 
fast, precision handling of its particular job 
... utilizes the latest production machines, 
tools, and methods developed by our own 
engineers. Completely equipped tool rooms 
assure prompt production and maintenance 
of all necessary dies and jigs. 


So, if your War Contract requires fabrica- 
tion of No. 8 to No. 30 gauge metal—come to 
Lyon for action! Comprehensive brochure, 
“Craftsmen in War Production” describes 
Lyon facilities in detail. A copy is yours for 
the asking. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 7207 Madison Avenue, Avrora, Iilinois 


Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers 
in All Principal Cities 
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In common with all other Industrial concerns, we at The 
Cleveland Punch and Shear Works Company are keeping 
the wheels turning day and night to fill our orders and meet 


promised delivery dates. 


But we, too, are thinking about tomorrow, and, even in 
the stress of the present emergency, are determined to main- 
tain that quality inherent in all Cleveland Presses, to the end 
that machines built to meet present day requirements will 
continue to serve industry efficiently in the post war period, 
when that time comes. 


This is the long range point of view which has for the past 
sixty years, been synonymous with the name CLEVELAND. 


The large illustration shows «4 
Modern Cleveland 4 Point Press 
having a capacity of 750 tons, 
stroke 30, adjustment 6", Bed 
area 80” x 144”, shut height 60" 
and operates at 14 strokes per 
minute 


The smaller illustration shows «4 
Modern Cleveland 4 Point Press 
having a capacity of 750 tons, 
stroke 30°, adjustment 6, Bed 
area 80” x 120”, shut height 60’ 
and operates at 14 strokes per 
minute 


Mfodovre Vrosses. te cveveano PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS COMPANY ieeelan, Ghco 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO °* DETROIT ° PHILADELPHIA ° PITTSBURGH 
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On every new job with internal dimensions to grind, it pays tc make 


an extra blueprint, and it pays to send that extra blueprint to Bryant. 


By studying blueprints or sketches of new work in early stages of de- 


velopment, Bryant engineers can often help you in unexpected ways — 
to combine operations, cut costs, insure accuracy and save time. 

With capacity tripled and constantly increasing, Bryant is not only 
geared for all out defense, but organized to speed the preparation of 
new products for post-war markets. That’s why far-sighted manufac- 


turers find that it pays to “send an extra blueprint to Bryant.” 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD. VERMONT. U. S. A. 
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WINDOW and DOOR 
FRAME. At right are 
shown two sides of the 
half of a combination 
window and door frame 
for a bomber. These 
pieces are approximately 
48" long, made of light 
gauge Alcoa SO-24, and 
are excellent examples of 
very light draws, with- 
out the use of rubber. 
These particular pieces 
were made on a 66” x 
36” CECOSTAMP, the 
blanks having previously 
been cut to approximate 
shape. Handwork was 
necessary at the corners 
at the inside of the cutout 
to eliminate draw cracks 
in forming this light 
gauge material, 


The Cecostamp is a high produc- 

tion, impact type stamping machine, 

designed and manufactured by the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., for form- 

ing high strength sheet metal parts, such as 
stainless steel and many aluminum alloys. These 
difficult types of metals are formed with fewer opera- 
tions and greater true-to-die accuracy, while permitting 
the operator to control the metal flow of the stamping, 
thus producing shapes without drawing and the reduc- 
tion of sectional areas. With a Cecostamp you produce 
controlled stampings, overcoming the resiliency of 
hard-to-form metals and giving them a permanent set, 
at greater rates of production than heretofore possible. 


Write for a copy of “Cecostampings,” a new publica- 
tion, just off the press, which contains examples of 
Cecostampings and details of their production. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., Chambersburg, Pa. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


* CECOSTAMP » 


HAMMERS PRESSES 
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a » 25 YEARS oF stANDARDIZING ON 
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=*"  COLONIALI4 


. FOR A VERY PARTICULAR 
DIE APPLICATION! 














®For a quarter-century this cus- 
tomer has specified COLONIAL 
14 for his fine hand-mirror dies 
in preference to any other car- 
bon steel—because Colonial’s | 
uniform structure, hardness, 
and freedom from distortion do 
a completely dependable job! | 


Vanadium Alloys 


STEEL CO LATROBE.PA. 
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WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


WASHBURN 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-—STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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Resistance welding . .- already used on a large scale in 
building naval aircraft . . . has also speeded up the fabri- 
cation of light gauge w arship assemblies for the U.S. Navy. 


For instance, at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, smoke 
stacks for naval ships are now fabricated more rapidly 
and economically by spot and seam welding than by the 
previous method of riveting. Smoke stacks of cy lindrical 
or elliptical shape, 25-40 ft. high and 8-14 ft. in diam- 
eter, are speedily assembled from galvanized steel or 
stainless steel sheets, 0.032-0.096 in. thick, stiffened by 
flat bars, angles or channels welded circumferentially or 
longitudinally to the stack interiors 


Pedestal type press welders, portable guns for inacces- 
an spots oth ashore and aboard ship, and a seam 
welder comprise the Philadelphia Navy Yard’s resistance 
welding equipment. Spot welding tips and holders, as 
well as seam welding rolls, represent Mallory’s contribu- 
iion to the increased speed cal economy of this particular 
naval assembly job. 


Mallory Standardized Resistance Welding Electrodes 
are used for important wartime applications because 
welding engineers have learned to depend on Mallory 


MALLORY STANDARDIZED WELDING ELECTRODES 


__Resistance Welding 
Speeds Smoke Stacks for the Navy! 


LESS 
DOWN TIME, © 


LOWER 
COST 


for resistance welding electrodes that produce more 
welds between redressings ... assure a higher total of 
welds before replacement is necessary ...and provide 
stronger, cleaner welds at lower cost. 


Mallory’s reputation among military and industrial - 


welding engineers, foremen and welders rests on the 
solid foundation of long-continued Mallory research . . . 
that has developed special alloys, electrode designs and 
cooling methods...and that has culminated in our 
unique standardization program. Because of Mallory 
standardization, you can get the resistance welding 
electrodes and holders you need promptly, when and 
where you need them. 






MALLORY Resistance 
Welding Data Book 


Be sure your engineering files 
include this factual, complete 
treatise on resistance weld- 
ing practices, alloys and 
specifications. Write for your 
free copy today. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA © Cable Address — PELMALLO 


ALLOR 


RESISTANCE 
WELDING M 
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if MAN-HOURS 


turn to 


Beishins women the war-time jobs of relieving men at machine 
tools may come sooner than we think. 
When it does, we can be grateful to our engineers and designers 


for the constant improvements which have led to simpler, easier 


operation, and have lessened the demands for physical strength. 





% 
GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
1217 East Washington Avenue Madison, Wisconsin 


LOOK AHEAD... KEEP AHEAD... WITH GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS IN METAL TURNING 





TURRET LATHES + AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES 
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Wht Vit © © © © 
LOCOMOTIVES 


FOR ALL SERVICES 
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Here is the latest addition to the Whitcomb Whitcomb locomotives are assisting in the 
line. An 80-ton Diesel electric equipped with production of urgently needed raw materials 
two 325-HP. Diesel engines. Powered for snap- and manufactured products. They are work- 
py acceleration in spotting and switching cars, ing long hours at very low operating and main- 


it can handle more work at a faster pace. To- d : 
day, management is vitally concerned with the tenance costs, earning the praise of owners. 
problem of moving materials in a hurry and You can be assured of dependable and eco- 
Whitcomb has the answer in this rugged per- nomical haulage if you place Whitcomb loco- 
former. motives in charge of moving materials. 


ahlb 


THE BALDWIN 


“o THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 






: ase Gee wees me a hl es at Sn wae 
Eubvidany of THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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Right now is a good time to check on CMP 
Strip. Your war production might benefit from 
the inherent qualities always available from 
this precision cold rolled steel. Many manu- 
facturers are experienced with the better and 
faster production and cost reducing advan- 
tages of CMP strip. It's worth an investiga- 
tion now for your “all-out” efforts and well 
worth knowing about for postwar planning. 
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THE COLD METAL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of 
The Cold Metal Process 
Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, CHICO 
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HEY BUDDY... 


HITLER WILL GIVE YOU 
THE IRON CROSS...FOR 
WASTING GAS THAT WAY 


THE WASTE WARDEN 


Thoughtless waste takes a terrific toll. Lingering over a blue print while the Say 5. 

torches burn . . . using the wrong pressure . . . or the wrong size tip for the job! ae ange vive ate 

Sure — it's only a few cubic feet now and then — but multiply it by the tens of DO check var fhece end con- 

thousands of torches burning to help win this war and it's easy to see why gas nections for leaks. 

must be conserved . . . No waste can be tolerated and we must all make each DO ape wea cylinder et 6 

cylinder work 24 hours every day. Make yourself a Waste Warden. Enlist your pe fag ie cae ce 

fellow workers so that we can all cooperate for victory. DO keep tips ciean and free 

from carbon and slag. 
x*x«re 


” +. 
a ’ be c t DON'T use excessive pressure. 
Airsg, Reduction =| syte---~ 
: General Offices: DON'T leave torch burning 
. % 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. when not in use. ys -4 
AIRCO) IN TEXAS DON'T abuse cylinders. (WILSON) 


VA, f MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


SVK e 








N-AX 9100 SERIES 


Has Gone All-Out for VICTORY 


Becarse of its unusual properties, this 
VERSATILE STEEL has found in- 
creasing use in the production of 
vital war equipment for our armed 
forces. 

Tanks, bombs, gun carriages, 
trucks, transportation equipment of 
all kinds—in these and scores of other 
exacting applications, N-A-X 9100 
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Series is daily proving its superior 
qualities. 

N-A-X 9100 Series, a carefully bal- 
anced alloy steel, contains A LOW 
PERCENTAGE OF CRITICAL OR 
STRATEGIC ELEMENTS. By its 
use conservation of such elements 
can be effected without impairing 


quality. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


division of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 





OVERCOME THE SHORTAGE OF TIN BASE BABBITTS... 


e WPB Order M-43-A cut the tin 
base babbitt to 12 per cent or less, Westing- 5 ways better 
© Micarta outperformed ordinary bearings by as 
“much as 100 to 1. Mill after mill has reported that --.-and available now! 
_ Micarta stays on the job longer, rolls more tonnage with 
fewer shutdowns for replacements. 1. LOWER COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION—The chart 
Micarta is the unusual bearing material developed by wi Sem (85% fin). = See Se ae 
Westinghouse which combines resistance to pressure or 
pounding with an extremely low coefficient of friction. 
Its smooth, tough surface is self-polishing . . . and water- 
lubricated. Grease costs are eliminated. And Micarta’s 
lower coefficient of friction is quickly reflected in sub- 
stantial power savings. Runs with Micarta Roll Neck 
Bearings average about 200,000 tons! 
On the basis of extensive experience in rolling mill 
applications, Westinghouse has engineered three grades 
of Micarta: 
GRADE 271 (mineral-filled, fabric base)—A long-life 


bearing for high-speed, high-pressure work such as finish- 
ing stands. 


GRADE 295 (graphite-filled, fabric base)—Designed for 2. 25 to 50% POWER SAVINGS— Due to lower peak 
slow-speed applications such as roughing stands, blooming, kw demand and average kwhr consumption. 
ebbing end structure! mills. 3. GREASE COST NEGLIGIBLE — Micarta is water- 
GRADE 280 (heavy fabric base)}—A bearing for broad lubricated, saves grease labor and cost. 
scope of general applications. 4. LONGER ROLL LIFE—No scoring of roll necks, 
Ask your Westinghouse Representative to show you no electrolytic action. 
some of the production records set by other mills using 5. CLOSER TOLERANCES OBTAINABLE — Holds 
Westinghouse Micarta. Or write today to Westinghouse gauge accurately, requires fewer screw-down 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, adjustments. 
Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-06331 


Westinghouse 


MICARTA 




















Cumbersome Materials 


Moved Quickly and Safely 


An overhead crane (see photo at left) for handling 
materials in one section of a shop, or a Tramrail 
System (see photo above) for direct transportation 
to all points in a plant, simplifies the hard job of 
moving heavy, awkward materials. Work that strains 
the backs of two or three men can usually be handled 
with ease by one man in a fraction of the time. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


1125 EAst 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
MANUFACTURERS OF + CLEVELAND CRANES + CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL + STEELWELD BENDING PRESSE 











1. WITH DEFENSE INDUSTRIES ON THE OFFENSIVE, plant equip- 


ment shoulders the responsibility to take punishment and keep 
going. Lead lined tanks, for example, must not only fight off the 
corrosive attack of industrial acids but also come out on top of 
their mechanical enemies—the stresses that cause buckling, creep- 
ing, cracking and failure. In such tough spots, Tellurium Lead 
has shown important advantages .. . 


2. IT STRENGTHENS UNDER STRESS. Yes, Tellurium Lead actu- 
ally “work-hardens.” Sure it’s tough to start with. But hammer it 
.. rollit...bend it. ..stretch it...and it gets tougher! That means 
extra resistance to cracking at turnover points and joints, to 
vibration, to fracture from repeated temperature changes, and 
to buckling and creeping... 


Industrial Tanks have to Win Battles, Too! 





3. BUT THAT'S NOT ALL. Tellurium Lead has extra “acid-fight,” 


too... keeps sulphuric and other sharp-clawed acids under con- 
trol. A high temperature lead, it resists their corrosive attack 
even at temperatures approaching its melting point. Result: 
In many installations, it has meant longer life and fewer shut- 
downs for tanks, coils and pipe lines... 


4. NO WONDER MUNITIONS FACTORIES, metal plants, oil refin- 


eries and textile mills rely on Tellurium Lead equipment to help 
prevent “time-out” in vital acid processes. This new alloy com- 
bines the well-known properties of St. Joe chemical lead with the 
new advantages gained from Tellurium. Fabricated in sheets, 
pipes and coils, it is helping industry go over the top in the war 
production drive. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY--New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
(ineinnati, St. Louls; National-Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; National Lead & Ol! Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh: Georgia Lead Works, 
Atlanta; American Lead Corp., Indianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The 
Canada Metal Co., Lid., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





TELLURIUM LEAD 


* A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT - 


STEEL 
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n aerial bombs are bursting on a score 

dom's battlefields. And hot off the presses 

g more and more shells, cartridge cases 
nc parts for planes, tanks, guns and ships. 


Zough veteran fighters on the production line 
re Elmes hydraulic presses .. . performing all 
. of forging, forming and pressing operations 
Speed and accuracy. That's the Elmes’ role 
the war on tyranny. But there's another war 
ceaseless war on Production Costs. Here, too, 


. Elmes Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps 
» and other products have a grand record for low- 


cost performance. Built into every Elmes product 
is an unquenchable belief in quality and 91 years 
of practical knowing how to produce it 


e Any time is a good time to discuss production 
problems with Elmes engineers. Now, for instance. 


CHARLES F. ELMES 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


243 Ne. Morgan St. © Chicago, Minois 
Also Monvtoctured in Conodo 
WELUAMS & WILSON, LTD., Distributors 


Since 1851 


METAL WORKING PRESSES © PLASTIC MOLDING PRESSES @ PUMPS 
EXTRUSION PRESSES @ ACCUMULATORS © VALVES © ACCESSORIES 





AN “TENT CY 
ARIS | /L\ |] 


Stainless 


To conserve nickel and chromium, all industry is 
cooperating to limit the use of stainless steels to 
vital applications where only stainless will do the 
job. For such applications Copperweld Steel Company 
is furnishing Aristoloy Stainless steel bars and 
billets. We'll be glad to discuss your stainless steel 


applications with your engineering staff. 
vee To M 
‘ 
«* $ * e 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY . WARREN, OHIO 











» 2 Great Strides Ahead for Production « 





rod i 
MAGNETIC 


ok s 


NON-MAGNETIC 
Metal Parts 


MAGNAFLUX 


BLACK LIGHTS: citi 








Fluorescence under black light brings a new high 
visibility to flaw indications in magnetic metals by Magnaflux 
methods. A tremendous gain in contrast is registered com- 
pared with Industry's familiar picture of Magnaflux inspections 
under visible light. 

Developed and patented under the name ‘““Magnaglo” this 
supplementary method produces fluorescent patterns against 
an unhighlighted background. Smaller indications are more 
readily seen. Speed of inspection is stepped up by the 
neon-like glow of quenching cracks, forging laps, non-metallic 
inclusions, bursts, etc. 


Fluorescent indications on non-magnetic parts are 
achieved by another astonishing Magnaflux development — 
the Zyglo method. Application of a highly fluorescent pene- 
trating liquid to the test surface brings out, after removal of 
excess liquid, vivid glowing indications of discontinuities 
under black light. The entire field of non-ferrous materials is 
opened up to Zyglo inspections. It permits the location of 
flaws in aluminum, magnesium, bronze, and austenitic steels 
—all playing a vital part in today’s production, all subject 
to vast improvements in use when flaws are detectable by 
speedy routine inspection methods. 


Correspondence on applications is invited 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION « 
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5912 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY - CHICAGO 
NEW YORK . DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 
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E used to design knitting ma- 

chines; now he’s working out the 
details of aircraft sub-assemblies. Or 
perhaps he has “changed over” from 
blueprints of streamlined trains to me- 
dium tanks—and so it goes. 

He was able to take conversion in 
stride because of his background, re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability to new 
problems and requirements. You'll 
find fresh evidence of this every day 
on assembly lines all over America. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing, 
too, has “changed over”—and its 
adaptability is proving itself anew — 


TORRINGTON 


in applications where its unique ad- 
vantages mean more today than ever. 
Its small size, for example, is sav- 


ing space and critical materials. Its 
remarkable ease of installation is cut- 
ting assembly time . . . its low co- 
efficient of friction, assuring smooth 
performance ...its high capacity and 
efficient lubrication, reducing the need 
for replacement or maintenance atten- 


tion —all are vital wartime features. 


wery, 


It is not surprising, then, that engi- 
neers and designers, in changing over 
to war production, have found the 
Needle Bearing to be one of the im- 
portant specifications they haven’t 
had to change. 


FOR INFORMATION concerning capacilies 

and sizes, send for Catalog No. 110. Or con- 

sult a Torrington engineer. He 

is an expert in adapling the $. 

Needle Bearing’s advantages 

lo specific problems. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A, © Est. 1866 
Makers of Needle and Bal/ Bearings 

New York Boston Philadelphia 


Cleveland Seattle Chicago 
San Francisco Toronto 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 
London, England 


EEDLE BEARING 
fil a wailine need 


STEEL 











Sales of Continental LEAD-SEALED are governed by 
priority restrictions. However, we will be glad to 
furnish further information and samples of this 
revolutionary new sheet on request. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CO! 








Here’s a new steel sheet with definite advantages for manufacturers. 
For one thing, Continental’s new LEAD-SEALED takes and holds 
paint without preparatory treatment. Because it carries a lead coating 
applied by a new process developed by Continental, this new sheet 
provides a painting surface far superior to galvanized sheets. 

But LEAD-SEALED has other important advantages: Its lead 
coating does not fracture or peel in forming operations. The sheet 
is softer and more ductile because the coating reaction with the base 
metal does not stiffen it. It solders easily without flux or acid. Its 
lead coating serves as a lubricant in die forming. 

Because of these qualities, Continental LEAD-SEALED is well 
adapted for a wide range of manufactured products where galvanized 
sheets formerly were used. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, Kokomo, Indiana 
(Plants at Canton, Kokomo, indianapolis) 
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Because Hot Dip Galvanizing provides a thicker coating 
of zinc . . . because Hot Dip Galvanizing fuses the zinc 
into the metal beneath and makes this heavier coating 
an inseparable part of the product . . . because the laws 
of chemistry do not change, you can be sure that 
genuine Hot Dip Galvanizing will certainly give you 
greater rust protection per dollar . This is why 


For more rust proiection 
per dollar—you need « « « 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 








National Defense requires Hot Dip Galvanizing on so 


many things . . . This is why so many companies 
demand that all their galvanizing work be done by 
members of this association . . . Write for literature and 
learn the facts about rust prevention and galvanizing. 


AMERICAN HOT DIP GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
American Bank Building - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


iF IT CARRIES THIS SEAL IT’S A JOB WELL DONE 


Acme Galvanizing, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. * Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, Buffalo,N.Y. * American Tinning ~~ , 


& Galvanizing Co., Erie, Pa. *& Atlantic Mamping Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works, Inc., Buffalo, 


Equipment Steel Products Division of Union Asbestos and Rubber Co., Blue Island, Il. 
Cleveland, O. * John Finn Metal Works, San Francisco, Cal. * Galvanizers Incorporated, Portland,Oregon * 
Galvanizing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. * 
Independent Galvanizing Company, 
national- Stacey Com, Columbus, ©. *% Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. * Joslyn Co. of 


Thomas Gr ory D aay mm Works, Mas eth, N.Y. * Hanlon-Grego 

James Hill Mi Providence, R.1. * ubbard & Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Newark, N.J. 2 ¢ Inter 

qcalticenia, Los Angeles, Cal. * Joslyn Mig. & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ci oy ]. ® Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
ing Mil 


Philadelphi *% Riverside spenaey & Seeetns Co., Kalamazoo, 
Works, — 2. Cal. & The Sanit 
ll. & Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, Inc., 








* Atlantic omg Ne Atlanta, Ga. *® 
Y. *% Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., 


llentown, Pa. * Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. .. Minneapolis, Minn. * Missouri 
5 Coren. St. Louis, Mo. * The National Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland,O. * Penn Galvanizing Co., 


Tinning as, Cleveland,O. * Standard Galvanizing Co., Chicago, 
iddletown, C onn. * The Witt Cornice Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Garwood, NJ. *® 
* The Fanner Mig. Co., 


HOT OP 


GALVANIZTING 


. Koven & Brother, Inc., Jersey 






% San Francisco Galvanizing <0 eas 
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eels ees behind the Game 


WITH VAN DORN ARMOR 


(e/a. There’s plenty of hitting power 
, Hin Army field guns. But how 
often they strike at enemy forces 
depends a lot on that wall of 
armor that protects the gun crew. We must 
keep that guard up—and make it strong. 





Ve Orn V 
UA 7a), 
Gin ut) 


That’s what Van Dorn is doing now—by 
building gun shields to keep our artillery 
in action. We’re also making aircraft armor 
to keep our sky fighters flying—tank armor 
to keep our rolling fortresses firing. 


Van Dorn has been chosen for this war work 


because we can do it to a master’s degree. 
We're veterans of 64 years in metal fabrica- 
tion. We know armament production from 
World War I experience. We have an army 
of skilled craftsmen on duty. We have great 
batteries of modern, high-speed metal 
working equipment. And we’ve put it all 
to work 24 hours a day for Uncle Sam. 


We know that the faster and better we do 
our war job the sooner we'll win a quick 
and decisive Victory—and again be able to 
put our expert metal fabricating service to 
work for free American enterprise. 


~ VAN DORN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


2685 EAST 79th STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


PRISON 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1878 
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Built by 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


Today—with CONTINUOUS service and peak 
demand —steel manufacturers appreciate the many advan- 
tages of a reliable Gear Reduction Drive—United’s 3000 
h.p. double reduction double input drive that’s built to 
stand up under the terrific punishment meted out in the 
Battle for Production. They also appreciate the fact this 
drive has SSS Spherical Roller Bearings on all shafts. 
SHCS’s built-in alignment compensates for shaft move- 
ment without binding. Full load carrying capacity is always 
available. And gear life is extended because original shaft 
centers are maintained. The well-designed product is H2SF- 


equipped . . . always. 5086 
SS0SiP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Lower-Carbon Ferrochromium 
Facilitates the 
Production of Chromium Steels 


The use of ferrochromium containing 2 per cent 
carbon for the production of chromium steels in the 
open hearth adds less carbon to the bath. Hence less 
time is required to oxidize the bath to obtain the de- 
sired final carbon content. This decreases subsequent 
deoxidation, lowers furnace maintenance, saves fur- 
nace time, increases furnace output, and yields higher 
recoveries of chromium .. . In addition, lower-carbon 
ferrochromium inhibits the formation and segregation 
of hard chromium-carbide areas and produces a more 
uniform steel. This facilitates subsequent fabrication. 

Our metallurgists can tell you more about 
lower-carbon ferrochromium and the many other 
“Electromet” ferro-alloys. They can also give you 
practical, on-the-job help in using these materials to 
improve the quality of your steel, and to increase the 
speed with which it can be made. This service, based 
on more than 35 years’ experience in the production 
and use of ferro-alloys, is available without obligation. 





30 East 42nd Street 





ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC New York, N.Y. 








Items of Interest 
about other 
“Electromet”’ Ferro-Alloys 


Columbium Counteracts Air- 
Hardening in 4 to 6 Per Cent 
Chromium Steels —About 0.5 per 
cent columbium in the low-carbon 4 
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The word “Electromet” is a registered trade-mark of Electro Metallurgical Company. 


to 6 per cent chromium steels effec- 
tively reduces air-hardening. This 
makes possible the use of these steels 
in the as-rolled and as-welded state 
without subsequent annealing. Thus 
columbium widens the range of use- 
fulness of these steels and eliminates 
a costly and time-consuming fabri- 
cating step. 


Zirconium Alloys Help Make 
Tough Steel — Zirconium alloys 
used in the finishing operation in the 
furnace increase the toughness and 
machinability of steel. Zirconium 
combines readily with oxygen and 
nitrogen and refines grain size. It im- 
proves the impact value of high-phos- 
phorus steels and minimizes the det- 
rimental effect of sulphur. Strong, 
tough steel is obtained. 





Medium-Carbon or Low-Car- 
bon Ferromanganese Reduces 
Age-Hardening of Sheet Steel 
— The use of medium-carbon or low- 
carbon ferromanganese instead of 
standard ferromanganese in sheet 
steel for deep-drawing reduces age- 
hardening of the steel and thus facili- 
tates deep-drawing. Cracking and 
consequent work spoilage are mini- 
mized. In addition, this is an econom- 
ical way of obtaining a lower carbon 
content. 


Calcium - Manganese - Silicon 
Is a Better Ladle Deoxidizer— 


Calcium - manganese - silicon combines 
three powerful deoxidizing elements 
in one alloy. It is more effective as a 
deoxidizer and scavenger of steel than 
separate alloys containing these ele- 
ments. Added to the ladle, it dissolves 
readily in the molten metal and leaves 
a clean, sound steel. 


Use Calcium-Silicon in the 
Ladle for Making Coarse- 


Grained Steels — The use of cal- 
cium-silicon as a ladle deoxidizer in 
rolled steels improves soundness 
while still maintaining a coarse grain 
size. Coarse-grained steels are more 
responsive to heat-treatment and 
deep-hardening, which makes it easier 
to control their-firral properties. 


Write for This Booklet — If you 
want more information about these 
and the many other “Electromet” 
ferro-alloys and metals, their use, 
and the service that goes with their 
purchase, write for this 24-page 
booklet entitled “Electromet Prod- 
ucts and Service.” 





Distributed through offices of Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corporation in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- 
cisco. In Canada: Electro Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, 
Ontario. 
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Another of the many specialized machine tools used in 
the mass production of Milwaukee Milling Machines. 


This special multiple spindle boring machine, developed by our engi- 
neers, provides 400% faster production and performs to the consistently 
fine limits of .0002". This accuracy is made possible by the use of stub 
boring bars, rigidly journaled in the special heads. It is used for the simul- 
taneous boring of overarm holes, spindle and secordary shaft holes on 
horizontal milling machines—spindle blocks on bed type milling machines 
and on arbor supports. Note size of machine in comparison with operator 
whose head appears in center of illustration. 
KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.5S.A. 
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Inflation Inevitable if Wages Are Increased, “Little Steel” Declares 

Highlights of Panel’s “Able-To-Pay” Wage Report 

Scrap Supply Reported 4,000,000 Tons Short as New Drive Begins 

Priorities—Allocations—Prices 

Group Classification Certification Still Required on Iron, Steel Orders 

War Orders To Be Rerated To Permit More Flexibility in Priority 
System 

Bureau of Mines Reorganized To Accelerate Domestic Mineral Output 

Plant Cartoons Emphasize Importance of Production 

Men of Industry 
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te | Radio research and production given 
” great impetus’ by war. See page 78 
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Metal facts... Organized 


for Production Victories 


American industry...in the rush of convert- 
ing its plants to war production...needs 
much new information about alloys. Such 
information...detailing the selection, fabri- 
cation and uses of ferrous and non-ferrous 
Nickel alloys...is available promptly from 


our files of technical reports and shop guides. 


And, as further support in the battle of 


production, we offer the assistance of our 


engineering staff and field service men. Their 
recent experiences in many plants, their 
practical knowledge of ways to overcome 
shortages of materials, makes them especi- 
ally helpful during wartime. 

Nickel...and information about Nickel 


...goes wherever they best speed Victory. 


Niekel— 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEWS Now in the making is the War 

Labor Board's decision as to 
whether Little Steel should accede to the CIO 
request for a pay increase of $1 per day and for 
the closed union shop. “Little Steel’ made a 
strong protest against allowance of this increase, 
saying it would be an “invitation to inflation” 
(p. 48); it expressed doubt of the board's au- 
thority to render such a decision, particularly 
because it would be contrary to President Roose- 
velt’s recent declaration that wages must be 
stabilized. Protest also was filed against the 
closed shop demand. E. L. Shaner, STEEL'S 
editor-in-chief, believes the country is in for 
serious trouble should wages be determined by 
employers’ “ability to pay” (p. 45). 

A new advisory committee has to do with 
transportation on the Great Lakes (p. 54); more 
industry advisory committees have been ap- 
pointed in the metalworking field (p. 61). 

Large cargo planes now are under considera- 
tion as potential media for solving the problem 
of long-range transportation of troops and mili- 
tary supplies—also oil and motor fuel (p. 66). 

A new air-raid siren produces the “loudest 
sustained noise ever produced by mechanical 
means” (p. 64). 

STEEL again has revised its Guide to Priori- 
ties, Allocations, Prices. It appears as Part 2 of 
this issue. Additional changes since Part 2 
went to press appear in Part 1, p. 53. 

War orders will be re- 
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flexibility in the priorities system (p. 57). New 

ratings will be AAA, AA-1, AA-2 and so on. 

As a result A-l-a soon will be a low rating. 
Steel ingot produc- 


PRODUCTION tion lost 1 point 


last week, dropping to 97% per cent (p. 51). 
Need for repairs accounted for some of the loss 
but the major cause was lack of scrap. Scrap 
outlook for next Fall and Winter are rather 
gloomy. On the other hand the nationwide drive 
for iron and steel scrap, to begin this month, 
and to be spearheaded by a gigantic advertising 
campaign to be conducted by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, may change the recent trend, 
particularly because it is estimated that dormant 
scrap now comes to some 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons (p. 52). 

War production continues to gain. War ship- 
ments by the automobile industry in April were 
46 per cent greater than in February (p. 54). 
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On the other hand, more instances are reported 
where manufacturers of war goods are handi- 
capped by inadequate stocks of certain parts 
here and there needed for completion of as- 
semblies (p. 129). Such cases usually are due 
to shortages of material. 

The Bureau of Mines is being reorganized to 
expedite production of strategic and critical min- 
erals for the war program (p. 58); new processes 
it has developed will be put to work. 

Imports of Bolivian tin ores and concentrates 
will be enlarged (p. 58). 


S UBSTITUTION A large warehouse 

distributor is 
stocking the NE steels so as to be in a position 
to supply small lots of them for experimental 
purposes (p. 70). 

Since the United States obtains cobalt from 
the Belgian Congo, the possibilities that these 
supplies might be cut off focuses attention on 
substitutes for this element in cobalt high-speed 
steels and other applications where red-hardness 
is necessary. Analysis of a report on this situa- 


tion is timely (p. 80). 
W. C. Troy and W. E. 


TE C H N | CA L Mahin continue their 


discussion on heat treating of chromium-carbon 
stainless steels (p. 82). . . C. E. Sims and F. B. 
Dahle of Battelle Memorial Institute point out 
(p. 86) how converters can expand capacity for 
producing steel castings. . . Highly developed 
crane cab air conditioners (p. 89) occupy only 
one square foot of cab floor space. 

The fact that most any arc welding operator 
can follow a seam with his electrode at rates 
approaching 3600 feet per hour indicates that 
there are potential welding speeds much in 
excess of usual manual arc welding speeds, says 
E. W. P. Smith (p. 90) as he points out that it 
is possible to increase arc speeds now to weld 
more effectively. He shows how 8500 trained 
welding operators could be made available im- 
mediately if only half of present welding were 
speeded by changes now possible. 

Better materials handling schemes described 
by F. L. Spangler (p. 100) are found to double 
the number of engine tests per cell in the Buick 
Motor plant now producing large double-row 
radial aircraft engines for the armed forces. 
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price ceiling (p. 54). 


Certain exceptions are al- 
lowed under the iron ore 
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TO HELP conserve nickel, chromium, vana- 
dium and other scarce metals, the War Pro- 
duction Board’s ablest metallurgists have 
: developed NE (National Emergency) Alloy 
Steels. These new steels contain relatively 
small quantities of alloying elements in such 
combination as to produce physical proper- 
ties usually attributed to steels of much higher 





to Save Critical Metals 


alloy content. The War Production Board 
stipulates the use of the new NE Alloys to 
replace the standard SAE and AISI Alloy 
Steels for a wide range of applications. 
Ryerson NE Alloy Steel stocks in six speci- 
fications, all fine grain, will be available 
shortly; and will consist of sizes ranging from 
%-inch to 7-inch rounds, in three groups: 





Carburizing Grades 


NE 4023 and NE 8620. 
To Replace AISI and SAE 
Nos. A 2300, A 2500, A 3100, 
A 4100, A 4600, A 5100, A6100. 


Medium Hardening Grades 
NE 4042 and NE 8744. 
To Replace AISI and SAE 
Nos. A 2330-35, A 3130-35, 
A4130-35, A5130-35, A6130-35. 


High Hardening Grades 
NE 4047 and NE 8749. 
To Replace AISI and SAE 
Nos. A 2300, A 3100, A 3200, 
A 4100, A 4600, A 6100. 





Only limited data on heat-treatment response 
or physical properties will be available when 
NE Alloys are first ready for shipment. The 
WPB is anxious to know how these new 
steels will function and requests all NE Alloy 
users to report results in working with these 
new steels. Ryerson will cooperate fully with 








JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 


users, supplying laboratory test data, and 
all other available information. 

If you now use Alloy steel, let Ryerson help 
you in adapting NE Alloys to your require- 
ments wherever possible. Write, wire or 
phone the nearest of the ten Ryerson plants. 
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LABOR POLICY WILL GET WORSE BEFORE IT GETS BETTER 








This nation's wartime labor policy is going from bad to worse. It 
is difficult to see how the findings of the Fact-Finding Panel of 
the National War Labor Board in the dispute between the employers 
and employes of "Little Steel" can result in anything but confusion 
and demoralization. 


We say this reluctantly and with full realization of the fact that 
the members of the panel were in a tough spot. Undoubtedly they 
worked sincerely and hard to make the best of an assignment made 
difficult by past errors in wartime labor policy. 


Nevertheless, they have turned in a report that is loaded with dyna- 
mite. It is no exaggeration to say that the implications of their 
"findings" constitute a greater threat to national security than 
would have resulted from an outright grossly unfair decision in the 
"Little Steel" case. 


Finding No. 1 in the panel's report is that all four companies "are 
able" to pay the requested wage increase of $l per day. Are we to 
assume from this that “ability to pay" henceforth is to be a deter- 
minant in the fixing of wage scales? If so, we are in for serious 
trouble. 


For instance, how many employes would be willing to have their wages de- 
‘termined by “ability to pay" in time of depression? Also, if "ability 
to pay” is to be a factor, what will happen to employes of companies 
which operate in red through frequent and sometimes extended periods? 
The mere reference to “ability to pay" by the panel will prove to be 
another tactical error in the long list of blunders in wartime labor 
policy. 


In Finding No. 8 the panel expresses its belief that "general economic 
conditions are the principal cause of changes in wage rates." It is 
adifficult to reconcile this naive statement with the very apparent 
policy of NWLB to encourage pressure blocs, politics and expediency 
to supplant economic conditions as the major determinant in fixing 
wages. 


The panel is curiously silent about President Roosevelt's recent ad- 
monition to stabilize wages as a curb against inflation. It also ig- 
nores the fundamental question of what is reasonable compensation for 
service rendered. 


Regardless of how the steel wage dispute turns out, this nation should 
begin now to divorce wage policy from politics. 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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Inflation Inevitable 


It Wages Are Increased, 
“Little Steel’ Declares 


Protests to War Labor Board against panel's “able-to-pay" report 


.. + “Finding of Facts" in conflict with President's policy, threatens 


serious maladjustments . . . Board faces union labor pressure group 


WASHINGTON 


“INVITATION to inflation” was 
issued last week by a fact-finding 
panel of the National War Labor 
Board which reported four independ- 
ent steel companies were “able to 
pay” $l-a-day wage increase to em- 
ployes. This was the general view 
in Washington—outside of organ- 
ized labor circles—as the board pro- 
ceeded to hear final arguments by 
representatives of companies and 
unions, 

If sanctioned by the board, the 
panel’s “facts”, it was stateu, will 
touch off an inflationary spiral which 
will wreck the anti-inflation program 
enunciated by the President april 
28; will have disastrous effects on 
our war-time economy, and lay 
the groundwork for serious post-war 
maladjustments. 

The panel’s report was considered 
to be a direct contradiction to Mr. 
Roosevelt's admonition to la- 
bor: “You will have to forego high- 
er wages for your particular job 
for the duration of the war.” 

The report affects not only the 
four companies involved, not only 
tre steel industry as a whole, but 
all industry. Steel long has been 
a bellwether—along with the auto- 
motive industry—as regards wages. 
Records show that soon after the 
steel industry or the automotive in- 
dustry has granted wage increases, 
there has been a general and com- 
parable rise in all wages. It hap- 
pened in 1936, in 1937 and in 1941. 
It easily can happen again. 

The report, based upon the reason- 
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ing that the requested increase 
would cost the companies involved 
only a minor sum—the bulk to be 
compensated by lower federal taxes 
drew widespread criticism in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

One WPB official declared it was 
“worse than Tobruk”, and that if 
it were approved by the board it 
would be “worse than Pearl Har- 
bor”. Business men, economists and 
commentators here said that if the 
board issues a “directive” to grant 
the increase the price control sys- 
tem so laboriously built up _ will 
crack wide open. 


Split on Union Security 


A 12%-cent increase in wages 
which the panel found the “ttle 
Steel” companies “able to pay” 
would cost the steel industry $160,- 
000,000 annually. If extended to 
the railroads, the carriers would be 
forced to increase wages by $375,- 
000,000. For all industries covered 
by old age and survivors insurance, 
the increased cost would be $8,600,- 
000,000. Total wage increase is es- 
timated to amount to about $9,000,- 
000,000, if comparable increases are 
granted, 

If employes in other industries 
should not receive comparable in- 
creases in their wages, they would 
suffer a disproportionate burden 
of the war effort in comparison with 
the steelworkers. 

The panel split on the issue of 
union security. The Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (now the 
United Steelworkers of America) re- 
quested a union shop. In earlier 


directives the NWLB ordered “main- 
tenance of membership” in similar 
cases, 

Decision by the board on the 
panel’s report was awaited with 
grave misgivings. Upon its action 
may rest the board’s own future. 
It may grant the wage increase 
which would appear to be in conflict 
with the President’s policy, or, it 
may incur the wrath of organized 
labor by repudiating the wage in- 
crease and upholding the anti-infla- 
tion program. 

Whatever action it may take will 
be weighed in the “court of public 
opinion”, as was aptly phrased by 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman, In- 
land Steel Co., in a statement * 
the board last week. He spoke “not 
to make an argument, but to pre- 
sent point of view.” He questioned 
the board’s power to impose the 
wage increases demanded by the un- 
ion or to impose any form of union 
security. 

Findings by the panel were gen- 
erally considered susceptible to 
specific criticism. April 1, 1941, 
was selected as a base for com- 
paring wages with the increased 
cost of living as of March 15, 1942. 
Had March 1, 1941, been chosen as 
the living cost basis, it could have 
been demonstrated that wage in- 
creases and living costs were paral- 
lel for the year following. Steel 
wages were raised 10 cents an 
hour effective April 1, 1941. Selec 
tion of the wage level as of that 
date was criticized as “obvious eva- 
sion and favoritism in bookkeeping.” 

Another fallacy in the report is 
the assumption that if the com- 
panies are “able to pay” the in- 
crease should be granted. While, 
as the panel points out, the com- 
panies would have to pay only 6 
or 11% per cent of the increase 
asked, it is doubtful that the union 
would agree to base wage rates on 
the “ability to pay” after the war 
is over and operations are lower. 
Furthermore, by reducing federal 
revenue by exempting a large seg- 
ment of otherwise taxable income, 
a greater burden is placed upon 
other taxpayers who may not be so 
fortunate as to have a recommenda- 
tion for a wage increase. 

Panel was composed of Arthur S. 
Meyer, New York Board of Media- 
tion, representing the public; Cyrus 
S. Ching, vice president, United 
States Rubber Co., representing the 
employers; and Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen, United Automobile Workers 
of America, representing the em- 
ployes, 

Its report was vigorously pro- 
tested by representatives of the 
companies involved, on both the 
wage increase and the union secur- 
ity issues when public hearings 
opened before the full board, 
Wednesday. 

E. G. Grace, president, Bethle- 
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HEARINGS on the “Little 





hem Steel Co., said: “There is 
no place for opportunism by any- 
one in these critical days. That 
applies both to industrial wages and 
to industrial profits. Industrial prof- 
its, in my opinion, ought not to 
exceed a conservatively fair level. 
Whenever they do, they should not 
be used to increase returns to in- 
vestors nor as general wage ad- 
vances for workers, but should be 
used to help pay the cost of win- 
ning the war.” 

T. F. Patton, general counsel for 
Republic Steel Corp., objected to 
the wage increase on the following 
grounds: 

“1—The increase would be in vio- 
lation of the national wage stabili- 
zation program. 

“2.-There are no_ substandard 
wage levels in Republic, by com- 
parison to other companies or other 
industries, on which to ground any 
order for a wage increase. 

‘3—The fact that men in some 
other industries working many 
hours of overtime are receiving 
larger net wages is not proper 
ground for raising base rates in 
steel, 

“4—-The proposed wage increase 
is not justified on the ground of 
rising living costs. From August, 
1939, to March, 1942, steel weekly 
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Steel”-United Steelworkers of 
America case opened last Wednesday before the National 
War Labor Board in Washington. CIO President Philip 








Murray made 


security. 


wages have increased 23.7 per cent 
and living costs only 13.7 per cent.” 

Rejection of the union’s demands 
is required by the “highest consid 
eration of public policy,” John Gall, 
counsel for Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., told the board. Mr. Gall 
said the industry’s ability to pay 
the requested wage increase, as 


the opening statement 
union’s demand for a $l-a-day wage increase and union 
Shown is a scene of the opening session. NEA 











in support of the 





found by the panel, was not estab 
lished by the record. 

All the companies registered oppo- 
sition to the checkoff and union se 
curity demands. 

If any wage increase is granted 
by the board, it will be retroactive 
to the date of certification of the 
case, April 24. 


“Court of Public Opinion” To Judge 
WLB’s Decision, Warns E. L. Ryerson 


“I appear before your board, not 
to make an argument, but to present 
a point of view,” said Mr. Ryerson. 
“My purpose is to state clearly the 
deep convictions that Inland Steel 
holds with respect to the vital issues 
which are at stake in this case... 

“I first refer to what is called 
union security. You have overruled 
our protest and have declared that 
you possess the authority to decide 
this question. I shall, therefore, not 
pursue that matter further at this 
time, but we must reserve the right 
to question your authority in the 
forum of public opinion. We do not 
believe that the people of the United 


States have acquiesced in taking 
from Congress the power to limit 
the personal freedoms of the millions 
of workers throughout the nation. 
However, since you believe that you 
possess that immense power, I ad- 
dress myself directly to the respon- 
sibility which rests upon you in the 
exercise of it. 

“In the public discussion of the 
question of union security three tests 
have emerged which are claimed to 
justify its requirement in particular 
cases. These are: First, inter-union 
rivalry in the plant; second, anti- 
labor bias of the employer; and 
third, the effect on war production 
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“Not one of these factors exists in 
the case of Inland. 

“There is no inter-union rivalry 
at Inland plants. The National Labor 
Relations Board has determined the 
bargaining unit and the bargain- 
ing agency. No one questions that 
this union is the exclusive bargain- 
ing representative. 

“Inland is not pursuing an anti- 
union policy. For five years honest 
collective bargaining has gone for- 
ward in our plant with this union. 
Every member of the local knows 
that to be true, and at this moment 
we are prepared to sign a contract 
which we negotiated substantially 
to completion last fall, except for 
the matters here in issue. 

“War production at the Inland 
plants could not be improved by 
union maintenance. Since long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor our plants have 
been running in excess of rated ca- 
pacity. 

“I say to you, therefore, thought- 
fully, that if you should order In- 
land to accept union -maintenance 
the public of the United States 
could draw but one conclusion. They 
would be forced to believe that you 
had committed yourselves to a social 
formula which you have determined 
shall be imposed upon American in- 
dustry. By such action you would say 


Highlights of 


Briefly summarized, the highlights 
of the panel’s findings are as fol- 
lows: 

1. “The panel finds that all four 
companies are able to pay the re- 
quested wage increase of $1 a day.” 

2. “Profit taxes represent the gov- 
ernment’s opinion of the extent to 
which the government should share 
in the net profits of business after 
all other expenses, including labor 
costs, have been deducted. To pro- 
pose that wages should be affected 
by profit taxes, is to propose that 
labor’s return should be conditioned 
by the government’s impost on in- 
dustry.” 

The companies’ earnings before 
federal profit taxes are ample and 
represent the proper criterion of 
ability to pay, the panel pointed out. 
The panel also pointed out, however, 
that the companies would pay only 
a small part of any increased labor 
costs—11% per cent under the Treas- 
ury profits tax proposal and 6 per 
cent under the Ways and Means 
proposal. The balance would cost 
the companies nothing. 

3. “The panel finds that if a wage 
increase, otherwise proper, is with- 
held because of its effect on govern- 
mental revenues per se, such with- 
holding would involve an unauthor- 
ized tax on workers.” 

4. The panel found that in March, 
1941, the month before the steel 
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E. L. Ryerson 


to American industry that you have 
embarked upon social legislation. 
“On the economic aspect of this 
case, it must be clear to all intelli- 
gent people that the question of 
whether the steelworkers should be 
granted a wage increase of $1 a day 
is a national question. Its impact 
upon the business of our company 
would be relatively unimportant, 
but its impact upon the nation 
would be serious. The government 
would pay about 90 per cent of any 


wage increase last year, the hourly 
earnings in the durable goods in- 
dustries were 12 per cent less than 
they were in the steel industry. Dur- 
ing the past year, this relationship 
has changed so that for the year 
1942 the panel estimates the hourly 
earnings in durable goods will be 
only 7.9 per cent less than steel, a 
shift of 4.1 per cent. 

In March, 1941, the hourly earn- 
ings in all manufacturing industries 
were 20 per cent less than steel, 
whereas, for the year 1942 they are 
estimated to be only 17.2 per cent 
less, a shift of 2.8 per cent. 


Expect Greater Shift 


The panel estimates an even 
greater shift in the relationships, 
when calculated on a weekly basis. 
Its figures show that in March, 1941, 
the weekly earnings in durable 
goods were 4.2 per cent less than the 
weekly earnings in steel, whereas 
for the year 1942 durable goods will 
be 7.8 per cent above steel, a shift 
of 12 per cent. In March, 1941, the 
weekly earnings in all manufac- 
turing were 16.6 per cent below steel, 
whereas, for the year 1942 they will 
be only 7.5 per cent below, a shift 
of 9.1 per cent. 

5. The panel’s estimates have been 
made on the assumption that there 
will be no increase either in wage 
rates or in hours of work after the 


wage increase granted and the effect 
of this upon the nation’s burden of 
debt and upon the entire war econ- 
omy would be far reaching. 

“Certainly the public believes that 
the President of the United States, 
from whom alone this board draws 
its power, issued a directive to you 
gentlemen in his recent radio ad- 
dress to the nation. 

“He said: ‘We must 
wages.’ 

“Does anyone think for a moment 
that it would be a step toward the 
stabilization of wages for this board 
to grant to the steelworkers any 
increase, when it must be obvious 
to all that whatever increase is here 
granted will forthwith be demanded 
by every other union in the country? 

“Or, can anyone believe that the 
minimum hourly rate of 72% cents 
applying to 3 per cent of our em- 
ployes and the average hourly earn- 
ings of $1.03 covering all of our em- 
ployes are substandard—even com- 
pared with present day living costs? 
And, I may add that our average is 
5 cents above the industry average. 

“And on this issue, as on that of 
union security, the entire public of 
the United States awaits your deci- 
sion in this case with greatest 
anxiety as to what the consequences 
may be.” 


stabilize 


Panel’s “Able-To-Pay” Wage Report 


month of May, 1942. The panel, how- 
ever, has drawn attention to the fact 
that it is highly probable that hours 
of work will continue to increase 
throughout the year, except in steel. 
Steel is a three-shift industry work- 
ing at capacity and there is no elas: 
ticity for increase of hours. The fair- 
ly stable weekly hours worked in 
steel and the continually increasing 
hours in durable goods and all manu- 
facturing have accounted in great 
degree, according to the panel, for 
the shift in relationships which have 
occurred during the past year. 

6. “The panel further finds that 
a greater weight is normally given 
to hourly earnings because hourly 
earnings fix costs and because it is 
proper that the worker should be 
paid according to the extent of his 
labor . . . Weekly earnings should 
be given more than their usual 
weight in the present determination 
of a just wage for the steelworkers.” 

The panel also found that the 
comparisons between steel and dur- 
able goods and steel and all manu- 
facturing are pertinent, though the 
former is more to the point. It also 
found that “contrasts between pres- 
ent comparative relations of in- 
dustries and past comparative rela- 
tions. are pertinent, though not con- 
trolling.” 

7. “The panel finds that from 
March, 1941, to March, 1942, the cost 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR 
BOARD that will decide the big is- 
sue in the “Little Steel” controversy 
was appointed early in January by 
President Roosevelt, and replaced 


the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 
Four members of War Labor 


Board are officials of labor unions. 
Four members are business men, 
to represent employers. 
Three members are _ university 
professors, to represent the public. 





A fourth member in this group is 
a patent lawyer, serving as chairman 
of the board. 

Seated, left to right: 

George W. Taylor, University of Penn 
sylvania economics department, vice 
chairman of the board. 

Chairman William H. Davis, New York 
patent attorney. 

Frank P. Graham, president, University 
of North Carolina. 

Standing, left to right: 

E. J. McMillan, president, 
Knitting Mills Inc. 

Mathew Woll, vice president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 


Standard 





Walter C. Teagle, chairman, Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J 

A. W. Hawkes, president, Congoleum 
Nairn Inc., and president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


Roger Lapham, president, American 
Hawalian Steamship Co 
George Meany, secretary-treasure! 


AFL. 

Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasure! 
United Mine Workers of America-CIO 

R. J. Thomas, president, United Auto 
mobile Workers-CIO 

A twelfth member, Dean Wayne L 
Morse, University of Oregon Law School 
was not present when photo was taken 





of living for steel towns advanced 
14 per cent; average weekly earn- 
ings in the steel industry advanced 
approximately 13.1 per cent, and 
average hourly earnings advanced 
approximately 14.6 per cent.” 

The panel then compared the 
changes in the cost of living which 
had taken place since the general 
steel wage increase in April, 1941, 
with the changes in weekly earn- 
ings since April, 1941, and con- 
cluded: 

“The panel believes that weekly 
earnings are the proper criterion for 
measuring the impact of rising liv- 
ing costs and therefore finds that 
the buying power of the earnings of 
the steel worker has decreased ap- 
proximately 13.3 per cent since the 
last general change of wage rates 
in the steel industry.” 

8. “Inland has said that in the 
past, increase in steel wages spread 
like wildfire throughout the other 
industries in the country and that 
the same thing would happen 
again . The panel believes that 
general economic conditions are the 
principal cause of changes in wage 
rates, rather than any specific 
change in a particular industry .. . 
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“It is clear that the national 
money income shares importance 
with the consumer’s pie, and that, 
though the latter will shrink, the 
former will grow. To ask labor to 
accept less than its proportionate 
share of the nation’s money income 
in order to prevent labor from ac- 
quiring too much pie leaves out of 
account that money has value even 
when it must be saved.” 

9. “Inland and Youngstown are 
either presently complying with or 
are willing to comply with” the 
union’s request for a minimum daily 
wage guarantee. “Granting the re- 
quest would involve no direct addi- 
tional cost to the companies.” 

10. “The functions of this union, in 
particular, are today of vital sig- 
nificance and its maintenance is so- 
cially desirable . . . Union security, 
in the form of maintenance of mem. 
bership, united with the check off 
would—(a) make shop conditions 
more peaceful by diminishing fric- 
tion and eliminating the solicita- 
tion of dues, (b) reduce the cost of 
dues’ collection and benefit the 
union accordingly, (c) release the 
time of union membership and 
management addressed to the elim- 


ination of grievances and to a con- 
certed effort to achieve maximum 
production.” 

Cyrus Ching dissents from this 
finding because “he does not believe 
union maintenance should be im 
posed in these cases.” Richard T. 
Frankensteen dissents because “he 
finds the facts in these cases war 
rant ... the union shop.” The panel 
was unanimous on everything except 
this issue. 

Other excerpts from the panel’s 
report follow: 

“1. The United Steelworkers of 
America has contracts with firms 
producing 60 per cent of the total 
tonnage of the entire steel industry 
covering more than 600,000 em.- 
ployes. This does not include the 
four companies involved in this case, 
which produce about 32 per cent of 
the total tonnage. 

“2. The union’s dues are $1 a 
month. The initiation fee is $3. The 
union has never levied special as 
sessments. 

“3. The union was designated the 
sole collective bargaining agent in 
the plants of the four companies in 
the summer and fa!l of 1941 when 
it won National Labor Relations 
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Board elections in Bethlehem by a 
majority of 70 per cent and showed 
the NLRB by a check of union mem- 
bership records that between 70 per 
cent and 75 per cent of the eligible 
employes in the other three com- 
panies were members of the union. 

“4. The union bases its demand 
for a general wage increase of $1 
a day on the following arguments: 

“(1) The steelworker has _ not 
received his share of the savings 
through increased productive effi- 
ciency in the steel industry. 

“(2) The wages of the steelwork- 
er are inadequate when judged by 
standards of health and decency. 

“(3) The companies are able to 
pay the increase demanded. 

“(4) Comparable wages justify 
the demand. 

“(5) The change én the cost of 
living justifies the demand.” 

“5. The panel finds that the un- 
ion cannot ground a demand for a 
wage increase on the reallocation 
of savings through increased produc- 
tive efficiency in the steel industry.” 


“6. The average annual income 
of steel workers was $1926.72 in the 
year 1941 .. . The panel finds that 
the union has not sustained its con- 
tention that wages in the steel in- 
dustry are inadequate when judged 
by standards of health and decency.” 

“7. The $1 a day increase would 
cost Bethlehem, $23,000,000; Repub- 
lic, $16,500,000; Youngstown, $4,700,- 
000; Inland, $3,300,000. 

“The 1941 earnings of the four 
companies before federal profit taxes 
were: Bethlehem, $119,758,000; Re- 
public, $70,288,000; Youngstown, 
$37,624,000; Inland, $38,079,000. 

“8. If the union receives the $1 
a day increase, the 1942 earnings 
of the companies prior to Federal 
profit taxes would be in round fig- 
ures as follows: Bethlehem, $90,- 


000,000; Republic, $50,000,000; 
Youngstown, $30,000,000; Inland, 


“It will be noted that in each case 
the figure is substantially greater 
than any year in the 1931-1940 dec- 
ade, and is in the case of Bethle- 


Steel Employment Establishes Record 


STEEL industry employment rose to a new record in May when 656,000 
persons were employed, compared with the prior record of 654,000 in April. 
Total payrolls for the industry amounted to $117,403,000 in May, com- 


pared with $118,568,000 in April. 


Average hourly earnings of wage workers 


was $101.1 cents per hour, a new peak. Average work week during May 


was 37.7 hours. 


Number of 
1939 Employes 
Se at 502,000 
EE ES 545,000 
November ... ......... 561,000 
gan ko oc tes arnc 563,000 
1940 
eR = Ey eee 556,000 
|. eR cere 538.000 
NT al, 5 s'in'enhicns den 514,000 
EE 6 abe s.siwteksenae 503,000 
SE iy Mig tin oo ONE Ke Pere 510,000 
0 et eee 535,000 
ie 8 6 on 6-40 on 549,000 
ES ,000 
EE ass ane nseced 565,000 
ell RR, 568,000 
SS 577,000 
RE a 585,000 
1941 
DE. wind ne Chan vs 598,000 
ED a, . vin o's 603,000 
es PA 6 inks g 613,000 
In 6 a cla linn» «a hes 621,000 
ST eUa bes cokes ¢ Ont 632,000 
ESS 638,000 
SY SES ae ha ec ce 04a on 648,000 
SEE nt Ween «congue 654,000 
Pe cicpevaserts 652,000 
EES ne ere , 
November ............ 645,000 
ao ew eect 646,000 
1942 
ig IE ES 651,000 
eae ww ede ws 651,000 
DET... ns ckécnes oa 653,000 
INS 3 oc ves cBedaceas 654, 
EG «cabs oss vetupa’ 656, 


Average 
Total Earnings Average 
Payrolls Per Hour Hours 
(dollars) (cents) Per Week 
69,735,000 84.7 35.0 
83,421,000 84.6 38.0 
86,682, 84.7 39.5 
84,537,000 85.0 36.9 
82,826,801 83.5 37.1 
70,846,559 83.4 34.1 
68,767,962 83.6 32.3 
67,724,000 83.6 33.4 
75,184,000 85.1 35.7 
77,388,000 85.9 35.9 
82,215,000 85.6 36.5 
83,837,000 85.1 36.7 
82,068,000 85.4 36.5 
90,768,000 85.6 39.4 
87,921,000 86.2 38.2 
91,233,000 86.5 37.6 
96,234,000 86.6 39.2 
89,586, 86.9 39.4 
98,025,000 87.7 38.5 
108,557,000 97.1 39.4 
115,267,000 98.1 39.7 
110,504,000 99.2 38.2 
114,059,000 99.1 37.8 
112,757,000 98.5 37.2 
110,392,000 98.2 37.8 
118,890,000 98.3 40.0 
109,856,000 99.0 37.6 
117,221,000 99.9 38.2 
118,785,000 99.2 39.2 
108,563,000 99.5 39.0 
116,998,000 100.1 38.1 
118,568,000 100.4 39.7 
117,403,000 101.1 37.7 


hem over six times, Republic over 
13 times, Youngstown over 20 times 
and Inland over three times the av- 
erage annual earnings for the pe- 
riod.” 

“The companies, or some of them, 
have questioned whether earnings 
before profit taxes are a proper cri- 
terion of ability to pay, and base 
their claim of inability, or at least 
of unfairness, on the premise that 
earnings after profit taxes are a 
fairer and more practical guide. 

“Profit taxes represent the gov- 
ernment’s opinion of the extent to 
which the government should share 
in the net profits of business after 
all other expenses, including labor 
costs, have been deducted. To pro- 
pose that wages should be affected 
by profit taxes is to propose that 
labor’s return should be conditioned 
by tre government’s impost on in- 
dustry. The panel’s finding that 
this neither can nor should be the 
case, and the panel’s finding that 
the companies are able to pay is not 
affected by the results flowing from 
any change of policy, relating to 
profit taxes, on the part of the gov- 
ernment.” 

9. Should the tax proposals made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury be 
adopted, “88% per cent of the effect 
of the wage advance would be ab- 
sorbed by diminished taxes and 11% 
per cent would be the net fraction 
borne by the companies. Should 
the Ways and Means committee pro- 
posal be adopted, 94 per cent of the 
effect of the wage advance would 
be absorbed by diminished taxes 
and 6 per cent would be the net 
fraction borne by the companies”. 


Transposing these percentages 
into dollars, the requested wage in- 
crease will cost Bethlehem, for in- 
stance, $2,590,000 under the Treas- 
ury proposal and $1,380,000 under 
the Ways and Means proposal; Re- 
public, $1,856,000 under the Treas- 
ury proposal and $990,000 under the 
Ways and Means proposal; Youngs- 
town, $529,000 under the Treasury 
proposal, and $282,000 under the 
Ways and Means proposal; Inland, 
$371,000 under the Treasury pro- 
posal, and $198,000 under the Ways 
and Means proposal. 

“The panel believes .. . that if 
increased prices should be agreed 
upon, they could scarcely (in the 
case of Bethlehem, for example) be 
due to a penalty of $1,380,000 at- 
tributable to wage increases under 
the Ways and Means tax formula, 
but more probably to profit taxes 
of $118,000,000 which Bethlehem 
would have to pay under that form- 
ula even though no increase in 
wages were granted.” 

10. “The panel finds that for the 
year 1942 hourly earnings in the 
steel industry will be greater than 
hourly earnings in durable goods 
and greater still than hourly earn- 


(Please turn to Page 126) 
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Carnegie-Illinois Reports 
More Production Records 


CHICAGO 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. re- 
ports five new weekly production 
records were established at its Chi- 
cago district plants in the week of 
June 22 when they rolled “a ton- 
nage of steel plates sufficient to 
provide armor plate for more than 
7000 light medium tanks.” 

Among the records was one for 
blast furnace output “which topped 
prior records by approximately 1100 
tons.” Gary works blast furnaces 
also set a record “with total produc- 
tion of 83,837 net tons.” 

The other three records related 
to plates. Total plate output “in- 
creased by almost 7000 tons over 
the best previous record which was 
established the week ending June 
20. The 80-inch hot strip mill at 
the Gary sheet and tin mills, which 
formerly _produced lighter gage 
steel and was recently converted to 
plate production, reached a new 
high, as did the 160-inch continuous 
plate mill at Gary works.” 


Strike Halts Operations 


Carnegie-Illinois. Steel Corp. was 
the victim of another work stop- 
page June 30, when 40 hookers, 
loaders and cranemen at its Gary, 
Ind., billet mill and 40-inch blooming 
mill refused to work at the begin- 
ning of the 4 p.m. turn. Operations 
were suspended and 225 workers 
sent home. 

At midnight, a partial crew report- 
ed and the mills were operated at 
50 per cent of ‘their capacity. How- 
ever, the 40 men on the 8 a. m. and 
4 p. m. turns again declined to go 
to work. 

Strike was unauthorized and the 
union succeeded in persuading the 
men to return to work July 1 un- 
der threat of losing their jobs for 
violating union’s contract with 
company. 


1000 Records Broken by 
Armco Since Pearl Harbor 


Breaking war-time production rec- 
ords has become a habit for the 
Ashland, Ky., division of American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

Russell R. Smith, manager, an- 
nounced July 2 the division has 
made 1000 production and mainte- 
nance records since Pearl Harbor, 
consisting of 624 operating produc- 
tion records and 376 maintenance 
records. 

He also reported the division soon 
will more than double the total num- 
ber of production records made dur- 
ing the entire year 1941. During 
June a new monthly high was set for 
shipments of steel, largely plates 
and sheets. topping the previous 
monthly shipping record set in May, 
1941, by 1886 tons. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Down 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 


week was down 1 point to 97% per cent of capacity. 


Two districts gained, 


five declined and five were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 92 per 
cent; two years ago it was 75 per cent, both based on capacity as of 


those dates. 


Pittsburgh Receded 1% points 
to 94 per cent, due to Independence 
Day interruption. 

Wheeling Gained 4 points to 
83% per cent. 

Chicago — Held at 103 per cent, 
the highest that scrap supply will 
support. Two open hearths of one 
producer are idle for lack of scrap. 
Some finishing capacity shut down 
for the holiday. 

Detroit—-Three open hearths were 
off for repairs and the rate was 
down 1 point to 91 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard Un. 
changed at 96 per cent, the holiday 
making no appreciable difference. 

Birmingham, Ala._-_With 23 open 
hearths active production continued 
at 95 per cent. 

St. Louis — With 26 out of 28 
open hearths active the rate re- 
mained at 95% per cent. Two pro- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
Irn Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

July 4 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh 94 -15 975 64 
Chicago . 103 None 101.55 77 
Eastern Pa. one None 92 72 
Youngstown 95 None 90 70 
Wheeling ... 835 +4 87 75 
Cleveland ..... 92 2 92.55 69 
Buffalo ....... 905 25 75.5 74 
Birmingham .. 95 None 90 Ti 
New England.. 95 5 90 80 
Cincinnati .. 91 + 2 81.5 54 
St. Louis 95.5 None 98 52 
Detroit . E 91 1 83 79 
Average .... 97.5 1 *92 *°*75 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking 
capacity as of those dates. 





ducers indicate lower operation 
early in July unless scrap supply im- 
proves, 

Buffalo Declined 2% points to 


90% per cent as an open hearth was 
taken off for repairs. 

Cincinnati Advanced 2 points 
to 91 per cent as a shift in active 
furnaces was made. The holiday 
did not affect output. 

Cleveland Dropped 2 points to 
92 per cent, a gain at one plant be- 
ing more than offset by loss of one 
furnace at each of two plants. Steel 
production was not affected by the 
holiday. 

Youngstown, O. Three besse- 
mers and 74 open hearths operated 
last week, holding production at 95 
per cent for the fourth week. There 
was no holiday interruption to steel- 
making. A serious breakout at a 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. blast 
furnace has put it out of produc....: 
for a month. The same rate is sched- 
uled for this week. 

New England Declined 5 points 
to 95 per cent because of furnace 
repairs. 


J. & L. Takes Over 
Otis Steel Plants 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. last 
week added approximately 1,000,000 
tons steelmaking capacity when it 
formally took over control of the 
plants of Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. 
Sale of Otis, a $93,000,000 transac- 
tion, was ratified by stockholders 
April 24. 

E. J. Kulas, Otis president, be- 
comes a member of the board of 
directors of Jones & Laughlin and 
vice chairman of the executive com- 


mittee. 
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Scrap Supply Reported 4,000,000 
Tons Short, as New Drive Begins 


NEW YORK 

STRESSING importance of re- 
covering every pound of available 
scrap, Robert W. Wolcott, president, 
Lukens Steel Co., and chairman of 
the scrap committee, American Iron 
and Steel Institute, declared last 
Wednesday that the steel industry 
was falling short of capacity opera- 
tions by a rate of almost 4,000,000 
tons annually, because of inability 
to obtain sufficient pig iron and 
scrap. 

He said it was impossible to get 
more pig iron at present as blast 
furnaces are being operated at ca- 
pacity, and he did not see any mate- 
rial improvement in this direction 
for some time to come. Conse- 
quently the industry has to look to 
scrap not only to contribute to main- 
tenance of present operations but to 
provide for still greater use of pres- 
ent steelmaking capacity. 

He estimated there are 5,000,000 
to 8,000,000 tons of “dormant” scrap 
in this country which would help 
materially at this time and appealed 
to everyone to assist in the national 
salvage program which is to get un- 
der way later this month. 

He spoke at a meeting of pub- 
licists called by McCann-Erickson 
Inc., Rockefeller Plaza, advertising 
firm, which has been selected to han- 
dle the $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 scrap- 
collection advertising campaign 
sponsored by the steel industry. 
(Steet, June 8, p. 37). Purpose of 
meeting was to outline details. 

Other speakers were Paul C. 
Cabot, deputy chief, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation, Washington, 
who spoke of the nation-wide or- 
ganization set up through his bu- 
reau; Edward D. Madden, vice presi- 
dent, McCann-Erickson; and E. C. 
Barringer, president, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., who dis- 
cussed the importance of scrap in 
the war effort. H. K. McCann pre- 
sided, 


Scrap Stocks 5 Per Cent 
Greater at End of April 


Domestic stocks of iron and steel 
scrap at consumers’, suppliers’ and 
producers’ plants at the end of 
April approximated 4,324,000 gross 
tons, an increase of 5 per cent over 
the 4,101,000 tons reported March 
31, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The increase resulted from the 
fact that consumers’ stocks were 
more than 6 per cent greater and 
suppliers’ and producers’ tonnage 
2 per cent larger. The main in- 
crease came from 10 per cent larger 
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stocks of purchased scrap at con- 
sumers’ plants. 


Total consumption of ferrous ma- 
terials, pig iron and scrap was 39,- 
017,000 gross tons in April, a de- 


cline of 2 per cent from March, 
entirely due to the shorter month. 
Daily average consumption in April 
was 1 per cent greater than in 
March. 


Intensified Salvage Drive 
To Be Started July 13 


WASHINGTON 

Intensified nation-wide salvage 
program, designed to reach every 
home and industrial plant and in- 
crease the flow of all scrap mate- 
rials, has just been announced by 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman 
and Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief, 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation. 

The campaign starts Monday, 
July 13. 

Beginning this month, the 12,000 
state and local salvage committees 
will have new forces at work to help 
them, provided by private industry 
working in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation. 

While the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation considers the new 
campaign as an integrated whole, it 
has the following clearly defined 
parts: 

1. An intensified campaign to 
collect metals, especially iron and 
steel, and rubber and other waste 
materials which will flow through 
regular channels of trade. 

2. A waste fats campaign, in 
which housewives will be urged to 
sell their waste kitchen fats, such 
as bacon drippings, to meat dealers 
who will send them back through 
the normal channel of trade. 


3. A tin can collection campaign 
which is to be carried out only in 


selected localities, and then only 
when local announcements are 
made. 


These industry advertising cam- 
paigns will be closely integrated 
with the program of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation and will 
take advantage of the fact that the 
summer is the best time of year to 
build up stockpiles of waste mate- 
rial. 

The national scrap harvest to be 
conducted in rural areas with the 
co-operation of other federal and 
local agencies and the assistance of 
the farm implement industry will 
be part of the program as the sum- 
ber advances. The program will 
get under way in the South and 
work north with the agricultural 
harvest season. The over-all adver- 


tising campaign will tie in with this 
special effort to get scrap metal out 
of the farm areas before its move- 
ment is handicapped by winter 
weather. 

Officials of the bureau made it 
clear that all organizations which 
have taken a part in the program 
to date would continue to be used 
—the volunteer workers of local de- 
fense councils, the various chari- 
ties who have collected waste ma- 
terials, and the youth organizations 
which have already done an out- 
standing service to the nation in 
the collection of scrap and waste 
materials. For example, the Boy 
Scouts have already announced a 
national “Treasure Hunt” for scrap 
which aims to “build a bridge be: 
tween the homes of this country 
and the yards where materials are 
sorted, graded, processed, packed 
and shipped.” 


John Hulst, Veteran U.S. 
Steel Engineer, Retires 


John Hulst, vice president, United 
States Steel Corp., New York, re- 
tired last week after 40 years’ asso- 
ciation with the corporation and its 
subsidiaries. 

Veteran of the period of the in- 
dustry’s greatest development, Mr. 
Hulst was active in U. S. Steel’s ex- 
tensive program of plant moderni- 
zation. He frequently has been 
cited as one of the best steel engi- 
neering minds in America. 

A native Netherlander, he came 
to America in 1874, attended grade 
and high schools of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., graduated in mechanical en- 
gineering from the University of 
Michigan in 1895. 

Mr. Hulst entered the steel busi- 
ness as a draftsman with the Ohio 
Steel Co. in Youngstown, O. In 
1900 he went with the South Sharon 
Steel Co. and in 1901 became chief 
engineer of Mingo works, National 
Steel Co. Later in 1901, he returned 
to Ohio works as chief engineer and 
occupied this position for 11 years 
until 1912, when he became chief 
engineer of Carnegie Steel Co. in 
Pittsburgh. In 1916 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to vice president 
of U. S. Steel Corp. at New York 
and in 1926 was made vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Hulst is a member of the En- 
gineers Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


Total volume of industrial develop- 
ment in the Chicago area in June 
amounted to $108,708,000 compared 
with $11,568,000 for June, 1941, ac- 
cording to the industrial department, 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 
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Group Classification Certification 
Still Required on Iron, Steel Orders 


INTRODUCTION of Allocation 
Classification Symbols has not elim- 
inated the necessity of certifying on 
iron and steel orders that the ma- 
terial is required for a certain group 
classification, as required by Amend- 
ment No. 3 to Order M-21. 

WPB has advised that while the 
group classification notation will be 
supplanted by the Allocation Classi- 
fication Symbols, buyers should use 
both until such time as the latter 
classifications have filtered down 
through all industry. Iron and steel 
producers still are required to sub- 
mit data to WPB classifying their 
shipments in accordance with the 
groups listed in M-21. 

Some steel sellers are advising 
their customers to furnish informa- 
tion under both M-21 and Allocation 
Classification requirements, point- 
ing out that this arrangement like- 
ly will continue until such time as 
WPB prescribes a report form and 
establishes a filing date covering 
Priorities Regulation No. 10 (Allo- 
cation Classification System). Possi- 
bility is seen of such continuation 
until July 31, since that date has 
been fixed for final reporting to 


suppliers of symbols applying to or- 
ders placed prior to June 30 and 
uncompleted July 31. 

The fact that in announcing the 
Allocation Classification System 
WPB explained that “it will super- 
sede a variety of use classifications 
now required under Materials (“m’’) 
orders” has created considerable con- 
fusion among buyers of nonferrous 
metals as well as of iron and steel. 
Aluminum purchasers for some time 
have been required by Order M-1-f 
to give detailed information con- 
cerning use of material being or- 
dered, and many buyers have as- 
sumed such data no longer are re- 
quired. Actually there has been no 
revocation of this requirement, how- 
ever, nor has there been any advice 
from WPB that it will be. 

In the case of copper, Form PD- 
175 which heretofore accompanied 
all purchase orders and indicated the 
part into which the material would 
be incorporited and its end-use, has 
been susp’ .ded. Hereafter brass 
mills, wire mills and brass found- 
ries will be required to obtain only 
Allocation Classification information 
from their customers. 








PRIORITIES—-ALLOCATIONS-—PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB 
and OPA, supplementary to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide 
as published in Section II of STEEL, July 6, 1942. 








M ORDERS 


M-24-a (Amendment): Iron and Steel 
Scrap, effective July 1. Extends regu- 
lations covering disposition of tinned 
and detinned scrap to certain counties 
of Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 

M-63 (Amendment): Imports of Strategic 
Materials, effective July 2. Requires 
filing of PD-222-C with WPB for au- 
thorization to import material whether 
in bond or otherwise, including impor- 
tation for transshipment to foreign 
countries. 

M-154: Thermoplastics, effective June 27. 
Defines sequence in which orders for 
various purposes are to be filled. 

M-158 (Amendment): Drum _ Exterior 
Coatings, effective June 27. Permits 
use of coatings manufactured before 
June 6, 1942. Limits order application 
to drums of 29 gage or heavier steel. 

M-161 (Amendment): Inventory Restric- 
tions, effective June 26. Lifts restric- 
tions on paper and paper products, 
waste paper and ilmenite. 

M-166: Flag Fabrics, effective June 27. 
Assigns A-2 rating to fabric deliveries 
to flag manufacturers. 

M-178: Butadiene, effective July 1. Pro- 
vides for allocation. PD-32 used by 
buyers to request delivery. 

M-181: Small Diamond Dies, effective 
July 1. Places dies with diameter of 
0.0015-inch or less under complete al- 
location. Suppliers file PD-559 with 
WPB by 15th each month, consumers 
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file PD-560 by same date. 


P ORDERS 

P-41-c: Defense Projects, effective June 
26. Assigns A-l-a rating to China 
National Aviation Corp. for material 
for war project construction in Far 
East. 

F-89 (Amendment): Chemical Plants, ef- 
fective June 24. Removes restrictions 
on size of coal and coke inventories of 
such plants. 

P-11% (Amendment): Dairy Machinery, 
effective June 26. Raises assigned rat- 
ings to A-1-j for maierials for main- 
tenance or repair and A-3 for materials 
for operation or replacement of dairy 
equipment. 


L ORDERS 


L-139: Dental Equipment, effective June 
25. Schedule I reduces by about 50% 
types and sizes of dental excavating 
burs permitted to be manufactured. 

PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 

No. 10 (Amendment). Exempts use of 
Allocation Classification Symbol and 
Purchaser's Symbol from single pur- 
chase orders or contracts totaling $15 
or less. Distributors not required to 
indicate Allocation Classification Sym- 
bol on material purchased for resale 
to retailers, but must use Purchaser's 
Symbol (DP) on purchase orders. 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


Ne. € (Amendment) Iron and Steel Prod- 
ucts, effective June 30. Provides uni- 


form rules for application of extras on 
cold finished bars and shafting; re- 
quires iron and steel producers to file 
data with OPA covering conversion and 
processing charges; defines conditions 
under which discounts on concrete re- 
inforcing bars are to be given. 

Ne. 1183 (Amendment)—tren Ore, effec- 
tive July 2. Excludes exchanges of 
ore between producers from price regu- 
lations, also Minnesota ore mined 
south of Minneapolis. 

Ne, 1386 (Revised)—Machines and Parts, 
effective July 22. Defines specific items 
for which maximum prices are those 
in effect Oct. 1, 1941, and those in ef- 
fect March 31, 1942. Sets March 31 as 
basing date for machinery services 


MEETINGS 


Nelson To Address Automotive 
Ceuncil for War Production 


Donald M. Nelson, WPB chair- 
man, will address the first annual 
meeting of the Automotive Council 
for War Production, July 10, at the 
Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. His 
address will climax a one-day meet- 
ing which will include visits to war 
plants in the Detroit and Pontiac 
areas, a luncheon and business ses- 
sion in the afternoon. Other gov- 
ernment and industry executives 
will speak. Estimates indicate more 
than 1000 officials of the auto and 
allied industries will attend. 


Tool Engineers 


National officers of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers and chair- 
men of the New England chapters 
of the society have started plans 
for a War Production Conference to 
be held in Springfield, Mass., Oct. 
16-17. Five technical sessions have 
been scheduled. The conference com- 
mittee, headed by the past national 
president, F. W. Curtis, is composed 
of the chairmen of the seven New 
England chapters and heads of 
Northern New Jersey and New 
York chapters. 


Chemical Conference 


Chemistry in the solution of war- 
time problems will be discussed at 
the second biennial National In- 
dustrial Chemical Conference and 
Exposition in Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 17-22. At a forum, leading 
authorities will talk on recent dis- 
coveries and processes in advance- 
ment of applied chemistry. The show 
this year will be twice as large in 
floor space as the first exposition. 
About 75 per cent of the available 
space is under contract. 


Hardware Associations 


Forty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association will 
be held in Palmer House, Chicago, 
Oct. 19-21. A number of addresses by 
officials of the War Production 
Board and OPA are scheduled. 
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Automotive industry increases war materials shipments 46 per cent 
in two months. Conversion has been rapid . . . Uses of tin and terne 
plate further restricted ... Advisory committee on lake shipping named 


WASHINGTON 


WAR shipments by the automo- 
tive industry were 46 per cent great- 
er in April than in February. 

This report on the progress of 
conversion of the vast industry to 
war work is based on reports from 
432 plants of 157 companies, which, 
on the basis of labor employed make 
up 72 per cent of the industry. 

Compiled by WPB’s Automotive 
branch, the report covers eight large 
automotive manufacturers, nine 
truck companies and 140 parts com- 
panies. 

These companies reported April 
shipments of $420,000,000, of which 
83 per cent were war goods. War 
shipments increased from $239,000,- 
000 in February to $349,000,000 in 
April, while non-war shipments de- 
clined from $145,000,000 to $72,000,- 
000. 

Value added of war products in- 
creased 53 per cent. Value added 
represents the difference” between 
the money value of shipments and 
the cost of materials and parts sup- 
plied. These 432 plants had a to- 
tal value added on war work in 
April of $188,000,000, compared 
with $123,000,000 in February. 

Thus the April shipments of war 
goods from these companies, 72 per 
cent of the industry, was at an an- 
nual rate of more than four billion 
dollars, while the value added was 
at the rate of 2% billion dollars a 
year. 

Some shipments from parts com- 
panies may have gone to automo- 
bile manufacturers or truck com- 
panies and the figures on total ship- 
ments, therefore, would include some 
duplications. Value added includes 
no duplications. 

In the eight automobile manufac- 
turing companies, value added on 
war goods increased 87 per cent, 
from $54,000,000 to $102,000,000. War 
shipments increased 64 per cent, 
from $113,000,000 to $186,000,000. 
Companies included General Motors, 
Ford, Chrysler, Studebaker, Hud- 
son, Packard, Nash and Graham 
Paige, which operate 182 plants. 

Man hours on war work in the 
group increased from 17,000,000 in 
February to 47,000,000 in April, or 
160 per cent. 

“Although 30,000,000 man hours 
were added in April over February, 
preparation for war work is not in- 
cluded in the April man-hour figures 
and a substantial additional quan- 
tity would be noted, if these figures 
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were available,” Ernest Kanzler, 
Chief of the WPB Automotive 
Branch, reported. 

In the 432 plants, which employed 
561,480 persons in April, man hours 
increased from 65,000,000 in Febru- 
ary to 104,000,000 in April. Of the 
39,000,000 increase, 36,000,000 of it 
was on war work, which went from 
39,000,000 man hours in February to 
75,000,000 in April. Thus man hours 
on war work were 92 per cent great- 
er in April than in February and 
war work comprised 72 per cent of 
the total man hours in these 432 
plants. 

It has been estimated that when 
these plants reach their maximum 
war production, the total man hours 
will be 1,350,000,000 a year. The 
75,000,000 man hours on war work 
in April was at an annual rate of 
900,000,000, or two-thirds of the way 
toward the war man power peak. 


Advisory Committee for Great 
Lakes Transportation Appointed 


Formation of an advisory com- 
mittee on Great Lakes transporta- 
tion was announced last week by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of de- 
fense transportation. The commit- 
tee will act as an advisory body to 
A. T. Wood, director of ODT’s divi- 
sion of Great Lakes carriers. 


Members are: 

A. H. Ferbert, president, Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., Cleveland; Sparkman D. 
Foster, Foster, Yost & Lott, Detroit; E. B. 
Greene, president, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., Cleveland; Elton Hoyt II, president, 
Interlake Steamship Co., Cleveland; 
George M. Humphrey, president, M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland; Wm. A. Reiss, 
president, Reiss Steamship Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 


Exempt Trading of Iron Ore by 
Producers from Price Regulation 


Trading or exchanging of iron 
ore between producers has been 
excepted from the price provisions 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
113, which covers iron ore pro- 
duced in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan by OPA. 

Excluding of these transactions 
from price provisions is one of 
seven changes in Regulation No. 
113 made by Amendment No. 1 to 
the Regulation, which become effec. 
tive July 2. 

Amendment No. 1 affects the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Excludes exchanges or trades 


of ore from the regulation, but re- 
quires, however, the submission of 
reports on certain types of ex- 
changes or trades. 

2—Provides for the deduction of 
allowances for shrinkage, insur- 
ance and analysis. 


3—Clarifies the provision relating 
to escalator clauses in long-term 
contracts. 

4—Places sellers under long-term 
contracts for delivery at the mine 
or at upper lake ports on the same 
basis as other sellers with respect 
to freight absorption. 

5—Clarifies the provision cover- 
ing new sellers to include sellers 
of classifications or grades of ore 
not sold in 1941. 

6—Excludes from the regulation 
ore mined in Minnesota south of 
Minneapolis. 

7—Establishes Granite City, IIL, 
as in effect a new alternating bas- 


ing point. 


H. W. Dunbar Resigns as 
WPB Tools Section Executive 


H. W. Dunbar, who has been 
assistant chief of the Tools Branch, 
WPB Production Division, has re- 
signed effective July 1 and has 
left Washington. He will return 
to the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Dunbar is being succeeded by 
B. H. Bickle of the Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., and A. M. Stead- 
fast, of Steadfast & Roulston, Bos- 
ton, 


Uses of Tin, Terne Plate 
Are Further Curtailed 


Manufacture or use of tin plate 
or terne plate cans for many chemi- 
cals, paints, and other “special pro- 
ducts” has been prohibited in a re- 
vision of Conservation Order M-81. 

Among the special products for 
which tin plate or terne plate cans 
are not permitted are the following: 


All paint and related products. 
(An exception is made in the case 
of shellac, lacquers, varnish remov- 
ers, lacquer thinners, and lacquer 
stains, which may use terne plate, 
but not tin plate cans.) 

Health supplies (except chloro- 
form, ether, and blood plasma for 
the armed services or the Red- 
Cross.) 

Alcohol; cements, including rub- 
ber, linoleum, and radiator; fly 
spray; lighter fluids; acetone; amy] 
acetate; oleic acid; sodium silicate; 
dry cleaners; turpentine; phenols 
and benzols; and glycerine. 

Dyes; graphite; liquid soap; glues 
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and paste; waxes; and polish. 

The revision also prohibits the 
packing of the following products 
in tin plate or terne plate after Oct. 
31: Hardened edible oils; hardened 
or unhardened lard; edible liquid 
oils; fish fillets; crab meat; and 
shrimp. 


Restriction on Use of 
Chrome Chemicals Eased 


Restrictions on the use of chrome 
chemicals, particularly in the manu- 
facture of pigments and printing 
inks, have been eased by WPB. 

Revisions were made in Orders 
M-18-b, covering various uses of 
chrome chemicals, and M-53, which 
relates to the use of chrome pig- 
ments in printing inks. 

The orders cover chrome chemi- 
cals only and have no bearing on 
metallurgical or refractory grades 
of chromium. Approximately 12 
per cent of the total chromium sup- 
ply is used for chemicals, of grades 
not adaptable for other uses. 

M-18-b lifts the restriction on the 
manufacture of chrome pigments 
from 90 per cent of the base period, 
the year ending June 30, 1941, to 
100 per cent. Use of chrome chemi- 
cals in the manufacture of ceramics, 
soap and glass, heretofore prohib- 
ited, is limited to 100 per cent of 
the base period. In roofing mater- 
ials, also prohibited by the original 
order, 50 per cent of the base period 
use may be consumed. For leather 
tanning the restriction is from 90 
to 100 per cent. 

M-53 permits the use of chrome 
pigments in printing inks of 100 per 
cent of the amount used in 1941, 
instead of 70 per cent and makes 
other technical changes in the order. 


New Shifts in War Board 
Organization Projected 


Details of a major division of 
activities among WPB and other 
war agencies are reported to have 
been laid before Donald M. Nelson. 

W. H. Harrison, who as chief 
of the WPB Production Division 
has primarily been concerned with 
development of materials-producing 
facilities, is slated, according to 
good authority, to join General 
Brehon Somerville’s Services of 
Supply organization now being 
established in the War Department. 
Mr. Harrison will receive the rank 
of Brigadier General, for which 
his nomination is pending. He 
now holds the rank of colonel. 

This change is in line with the 
Nelson policy that as creation of 
new production facilities for ma- 
terials declines, and the problem 
becomes one of production itself, 
the functions belong to the other 
agencies concerned. The recent or- 
der virtually terminating new ma- 
terials-producing facilities, in favor 
of utilizing available materials 
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themselves for additional war pro- 
duction, made it advisable for Col. 
Harrison to give more attention to 
war procurement, 

This policy may extend to other 
WPB activities. Meanwhile, it is 
reliably expected that the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board will. be 
transferred bodily to the WPB or- 
ganization. The British American 
Joint Resources and Production 
group will be placed directly under 
James S. Knowlson, now directing 
WPB Industry Operations. 

There is a projected consolidation 
of the Materials Division and the 


Division of Industry Operations, 
under a WPB head not yet formally 
designated; likewise a consolida- 
tion of several other old WPB 
divisions is likely. The fate of the 
Division of Civilian Supply in these 
changes is not yet clear. 

The Iron and Steel Branch, along 
with other older divisions of WPB, 
will remain intact. Actual changes 
still to be made, it is said, are 
known only to Mr. Nelson and his 
immediate advisers at this stage, 
and probably will not become 
known until definitely decided upon 
by him. 


WPB Determining Amounts of Metals, 
Ratings To Be Allowed Under PRP 


MORE than 11,000 third quarter 
applications under the Production 
Requirements Plan have been re- 
ceived by WPB. Most large users 
of metals are believed to have 
met the July 1 deadline. 

Facilities have been set up in the 
Production Requirements’ Branch 
and in the industry branches of 
the WPB to handle the PRP ap- 
plications, and companies will be 
notified within a reasonable length 
of time of the quantities of ma- 
terials they will be authorized to 
receive during the third quarter, 
and the ratings which they may 
apply to their orders. 

To take care of cases in which 
the approved PRP certificates were 
not returned to the applicant by 
July 1, an interim procedure was 
set up under the terms of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 11. Companies 
which have properly filed a PRP 
application before the deadline, may 
continue to use or extend ratings 
previously assigned to them, until 
they receive their PRP certificates. 
However, they may not receive in 
this way more than 40 per cent 
of their estimated requirements of 
any material for the whole of the 
third quarter, and any materials 
so received must be deducted from 
the amount authorized on _ their 
third quarter PRP certificate. 

Amounts and quantities of ma- 
terials authorized under the PRP 
for the third quarter, and the level 
of ratings for industries and _ in- 
dividual companies, are being de- 
termined in accordance with broad 
policies established by the Require- 
ments Committee of WPB, as- 
sisted by the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, and the various 
industry branches. The _ ratings 
assigned to any particular com- 
pany, and the quantity of ma- 
terials which will be authorized, 
are dependent in part upon the 
volume and type of war orders 


which the company is working on, 
and also upon the importance of 
the company’s product in the war 
economy, regardless of previously 
issued preference ratings. 

Mr. Knowlson explained that the 
third quarter program under PRP 
is necessarily a stage of transition 
from primary emphasis on the level 
of preference ratings to a quantita- 
tive control of material for which 
ratings may be used. The pro- 
cedures currently employed will in- 
evitably be modified in the light 
of experience when the _ fourth 
quarter program is prepared. 


Differential in Ratings 


However, in processing third 
quarter applications it is the in- 
tention of WPB to keep the total 
amount of scarce materials for 
which preference ratings are author- 
ized within the limits of the esti- 
mated supply, and it is therefore 
hoped that, in most cases, the rat- 
ings assigned to particular com- 
panies will be high enough to en- 
able them to obtain the materials 
which they are authorized to re- 
ceive during the quarter. It is, of 
course, necessary to maintain a 
differential in preference ratings so 
that vital war industries and in- 
dispensable civilian producers may 
be assured of filling their materials 
requirements if the total supply 
should prove insufficient to cover 
all rated orders during the quarter. 

Use of the recently announced 
Allocation Classification symbols 
(STEEL, June 22, p. 52-A) on pur- 
chase orders and reports to WPB 
will provide additional information 
as to end uses of a manufacturer’s 
products for consideration in mak- 
ing materials authorizations under 
PRP for the fourth quarter. 

Charles M. Schoenlaub, who has 
been acting chief of the Production 


Requirements Branch, has _ been 
made chief of the branch. 
STEEL 





War Orders To Be Rerated To Permit 
More Flexibility in Priority System 


WASHINGTON 

PROVISION for rerating war or- 
ders and for applying a new series 
of high preference ratings has been 
made in Priorities Regulation No. 
12, just issued, and in amendments 
to Priorities Regulations Nos. 1 
and 3. 

The new ratings are AAA, AA-l, 
AA-2, etc., all of which will take 
preference over A-l-a ratings. Here- 
tofore the highest rating has been 
AA, use of which was permitted only 
by special authorization of the Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations. This 
rating is now abolished, and all out- 
standing AA ratings are automati- 
cally changed to AA-2. 

Chief purpose of the rerating is to 
permit greater flexibility in the as- 
signment of preference ratings to 
definite quantities of military and 
related nonmilitary items, most of 
which have recently been either AA 
or in the A-1 series. It will permit 
use of the top ratings for a balanced 
program of urgent war materials 
without seriously disturbing the pat- 
tern of ratings for other war and es- 
sential civilian orders. 


The new high ratings may be as- 
signed either directly by the Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations or by 
appropriate officers of government 
war agehcies expressly authorized 
to issue reratings. A special form, 


PD-4X, called a “Rerating Direc- 
tion,” is prescribed for use where 
the Army, Navy or other govern- 
ment war agency rerates deliveries 
of war materials to be made di- 
rectly to it. 

Whenever a _ rerating direction 
is issued, it must include the Alloca- 
tion Classification and Purchasers’ 
Symbols required by Priorities 
Regulation No. 10. 

A separate form called a “Rerat- 
ing Certificate,” PD4Y, is provided 
for use by a manufacturer whose de- 
liveries to a war agency have been 
rerated, so that he may in turn re- 
rate related deliveries to be made 
to him. The test for determining 
what deliveries may thus be rerated 
by a manufacturer or his suppliers 
is substantially the same as the 
test for determining to what deliver- 
ies an original ting may be ap- 
plied or extended, as specified in 
Priorities Regulation No. 3, which 
was recently amended to provide a 
uniform standard in this respect. 


Reratings May Be Extended 


A manufacturer may apply or ex- 
tend the rerating to material which 
will be delivered by him on a re- 
rated order, or physically incorpor- 
ated in material so delivered, or to 
restore inventories to a practicable 
working minimum when material 
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has been taken from inventory to 
fill a rerated order. 

The new ratings may also be used 
by small companies for certain 
operating supplies which will be con 
sumed in filling the rated order, up 
to 10 per cent of the cost of mater- 
ials to be processed, provided that 
not more than 25 per cent of such 
operating supplies are metals in the 
forms listed in Priorities Regulation 
No. 11. Such reratings may not be 
used to obtain operating supplies 
by any company whose use of the 
metals listed in Regulation 11 
amounts to more than $5000 in a 
quarter. 

PRP No Barrier 

Companies operating under the 
PRP are specifically authorized, 
like other companies, to apply or ex- 
tend the higher ratings, to rerate de- 
liveries to themselves, but may not 
use the ratings to obtain greater 
quantities of material than they 
are authorized to receive on their 
PRP Certificates (Form PD-25A) or 
a supplementary certificate issued 
upon application on Form PD-25F 
or PD-25H. 

Priorities Regulation No. 1 has 
been amended by altering the provi- 
sion with respect to displacement of 
rated orders by new orders bearing 
a higher rating. Previously, no pro- 
ducer was required to divert mater- 
ial already processed to fill an order 
rated A-10 or higher which was 
within 15 days of completion, even 
when he received a new order with 
a higher rating, unless the new 
rating was AA. Hereafter, this pro- 
vision applies only in case the rating 
on the original order was higher 
than A-2. Such an order within 15 
days of completion must be dis- 
placed only by a new order with an 
AAA rating, or by specific direction 
from the WPB. 

In no case, however, is a company 
required to terminate existing pro- 
duction schedules in less than 15 
days after receipt of a new rated 
order, and a company may continue 
on its existing production schedule 
up to a maximum of 40 days if 
change is impracticable, unless 
specifically instructed to change the 
schedule by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

Priorities Regulation No. 3 is 
amended to conform to the provi- 
sions of Regulation 12, and the 
amendments to Regulation 1. The 
amendment to Regulation 3 also 
modifies the previous provision with 
respect to simultaneous extension 
of several different ratings. Where- 
as previously a company having sev- 
eral different ratings to be extended 
to orders for the same material 
could put them all together and 
write one purchase order for the 
entire quantity, using the lowest 
rating for all of it, this will now be 
permitted only when it is not com- 
mercially practicable to rate and 
obtain the items separately. 
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Bureau of Mines Reorganized To 


Accelerate Domestic Mineral Output 


WASHINGTON 
REORGANIZATION of the Bu- 
reau of Mines to help increase do- 
mestic production of strategic and 
critical minerals for the war pro- 
gram was announced last week by 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, director. “Stream- 
lining” will be designed to increase 
output of ores, enlarge production 
of processed minerals and obtain 
greater use of substitute metals for 
those which the United States lacks. 
“To win this war we must get 
more American metals and other 
minerals out of the ground and into 
the nation’s factories to produce 
ships, tanks, trucks, planes, guns 
and other weapons,” said Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes who 
directed the reorganization. 

The bureau has worked out and 
tested a large number of metallurgi- 
cal methods and processes which 
should be used to provide much 
needed war materials at once, Mr. 
Ickes explained. He expects the 
changes will accelerate the move- 
ment of processes from the labora- 
tory and pilot-house stage to com- 
mercial production. 


Sponge Iron Again 


“T am asking the bureau to help 
remove the bottleneck in steel for 
cargo ships and tanks and guns by 
bringing sponge iron plants to make 
up for the shortage of scrap iron 
and steel (Steel, June 29, p. 44). We 
have got to lick the job of getting 
more aluminum for planes from 
America’s low-grade bauxites and 
clay. We have got to supply more 
tungsten for our high-speed steel 
tools by producing every pound of 
that vital metal from small, low- 
grade deposits scattered throughout 
the West. 

“We must provide sufficient 
chrome from our low-grade domes- 
tic ores to provide tough armor 
plate for the warships we are build- 
ing. We must build up our produc- 
tion of ferromanganese to keep the 
steel mills running, and produce 
more electrolytic manganese as a 
substitute for nickel. 


“We must step up production of 
magnesium, and develop newer and 
better ways of producing magnes- 
jum for planes and motors and in- 
cendiary bombs.” 

The bureau’ reorganization in- 
cludes the establishment of three 
regional offices which will operate 
under the supervision of Dr. R. S. 
Dean, assistant director. These of- 
fices will be located at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for the western states; 
Rolla, Mo., for central states; and 
College Park Md., for eastern and 
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southern states. Each office will 
be headed by a regional engineer 
and an assistant regional engineer, 
whose functions will be to super- 
vise, initiate and execute investiga- 
tions approved by the office of the 
director leading to the more rapid 
use of mineral resources in the re- 
gion under their supervision. 

The regional engineers will super- 
vise the operation of the bureau ex- 
periment stations in their respective 
regions and will direct laboratory 
investigations, as well as prepare 
such analysis and reports as will 
speed the production of minerals 
needed for the war. Under the 
jurisdiction of the regional engi- 
neers will be district engineers to 
states or districts within the regions. 

The regional engineers also will 
have project engineers and other 
technologists and scientists. 

Regional engineers will take over 
all the functions and duties in the 
field previously assigned to the Min- 
ing, Metallurgical and Nonmetals 
divisions of the Technologic Branch 
which are now abolished. To advise 
the office of the director and to per- 
form faet-finding functions and han- 
dle reports from the regional engi- 
neers, a Resources and Laborator- 
ies Service, containing a Mineral 
Processes Division, a Mining Divi- 
sion and a Laboratories Planning 
Division, has been established with 
a small staff in Washington. 


The reorganization order also pro- 


vides for the establishment of a 
Fuel and Explosives Service within 
the bureau, which will take over the 
Coal Division, the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Division and the Ex- 
plosives Division, all of which were 
part of the abolished Technologic 
Branch. Operation of the helium 
plant at Amarillo, Tex., will be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Petro- 
leum-and Natural Gas Division, as 
formerly. All laboratories working 
exclusively on petroleum or exclu- 
sively on coal will also operate un- 
der the Chief of the Fuels and Explo- 
sives Service, as will sections of 
other laboratories devoted to petro- 
leum, gas or coal. All other labora- 
tories are transferred to the ap- 
propriate regional offices. 

Another change in organization is 
the abolition of the Administrative 
Branch and position of assistant to 
the director and the establishment 
of the position of administrative as- 
sistant. Editorial, information, in- 
dustrial motion picture and graphic 
functions of the Bureau also are 
consolidated by the order. 

Stephen M. Shelton, a bureau 
metallurgist and an authority on 
the recovery and processing of man- 


ganese and other ores, has been ap- 
pointed regional engineer for the 
southern and eastern states under 
the new program, Dr. Sayers an- 
nounced. Mr. Shelton played an 
important part in the origin and de- 
velopment of the electrolytic man- 
ganese process while doing re- 
search work at Reno, Nev. 


Tungsten Placed Under 
Tighter Control by WPB 


Tungsten, essential ingredient of 
hardened steels critically needed in 
war production and armament, has 
been placed under further alloca- 
tion and end-use control by an 
amendment to General Preference 
Order M-29. 

While tungsten is urgently needed 
for alloy steel, the small amount 
needed for electric light bulbs will 
not be affected by this amendment, 
though allocation control in the 
original order still applies. 

The principal effect of the new 
amendment is to place under com- 
plete allocation and end-use con- 
trol all tungsten ores and concen- 
trates. 

The amount of contained tung- 
sten which may be delivered to any 
one person in any one month with- 
out restriction is reduced from the 
100 pounds allowed in the original 
order to a new maximum of 25 
pounds. 

Definition of “tungsten”—the ma- 
terial covered by the order—is broad- 
ened to include any substance what- 
ever containing recognizable tung- 
sten, in any stage of process, except 
alloy steél, high speed steel, tool 
steel, and finished tools. 

To encourage production of con- 
centrates, the amendment allows de- 
livery without restriction of ores or 
concentrates containing less than 20 
per cent tungsten to processors for 
concentration, or dealers, though no 
dealer may hold such stocks longer 
than 60 days. 

Persons desiring allocations of 
tungsten must apply for it on Form 
PD-9-c before the 20th of the month 
preceding delivery, sending copies 
to WPB and to the supplier. Form 
PD-9-d covering inventory, and pro- 
posed production must accompany 
PD-9-c. 


MRC Increases Quantity. 
Price of Bolivian Tin 


‘Agreement between Metals Re- 
serve.Co..and Bolivian tin producers, 
increasing the quantity of tin ores 
and concentrates which may be de- 
livered to MRC during the period 
ending June 30, 1943, and increas- 
ing the price of the tin content of 
the material delivered during that 
period to 60c per pound f.o.b. 
Chilean and Peruvian ports, has 
been announced by Jesse Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 
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Flying Chips from the Lathe Will Defeat the Axis 
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America’s New Frankenstein Goes Into Action 


Demolition Squad 


Plant Cartoons Emphasize Importance of Production 


CARTOONS relating the industrial 
production effort to defeat of the 
enemy, often drawn by employes 
and inspired by labor-management 
or other drives, now appear in many 
war plants. 

“Flying Chips from the Lathe 
Will Defeat the Axis” is the work of 
Fred Springer, an employe of Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co., lathe 
builders in Cincinnati, now engaged 
in all-out war production. Springer 
is an artist turned toolmaker for the 


duration. His poster is displayed 
throughout the Lodge & Shipley 
shops. 


“We Have the Ol’ Batting Eye 
Now” was drawn for Hobart Bros., 
Troy, O., to depict the increased pro- 
duction of welding equipment and 
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other materials essential to the war 


program. 

“America’s New Frankenstein 
Goes Into Action” appears in the 
current edition of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.’s house organ, Victory Pro- 
duction News. 

“Demolition Squad” is the creation 
of William Solms, junior draftsman 
at the Packard Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, and was submitted in a com- 


pany-sponsored “Work-To-Win” pro- 


duction drive. The artist won a 
merit award for his work, the excel- 
lence of which can be judged by 
close scrutiny of details. Note par- 
ticularly on the desert at the left the 
drying skulls of Mussolini, Hitler 
and Hirohito. Other Packard em- 
ployes won awards for slogans and 


poems on the same theme, all part 
of the program to stimulate produc 
tion which was mapped out by 
George T. Christopher, president. 


Another All-Out Idea 


ST. LOUIS 

In a letter to a dealer, prominent 
in the recent drive for scrap iron and 
steel, Convict No. 9532, State Peni- 
tentiary, Jefferson City, Mo., serving 
a lengthy term for forcible entry 
with a jimmy, makes a patriotic 
suggestion. 

No, 9532 believes that many tanks, 
bombs and submarines could be 
built with steel from bars, gates 
and cells of the Jefferson City and 
other state’ and federal prisons. 
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R. J. Schuler 


R. J. SCHULER has been appoint- 
ed general manager, Hampshire 
Products Inc., Milan, Mich. He re- 
signed July 1 as assistant manager 
of sales, Bolt & Nut Division, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland. Prior to 
joining Republic he was manager 
of sales, LaSalle Steel Co., Chicago. 

+ 

M. A. Thompson, identified with 
the Heavy Chemical Sales Division 
of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. in the 
Detroit area since March, 1938, has 
been transferred to the Industrial 
Cleaner Division. 

> 

S. E. Lauer, president, York Ice 
Machinery Corp., York, Pa., has 
been elected a director, American 
Management Association, New 
York, to serve a three-year term. 


> 

Irving Herriott, general counsel, 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, has 
been elected a director to fill a 
vacancy created by death of Paul 
Klugh. 

* 

J. J. Clark, manager of the Cleve- 
land branch, International Harves- 
ter Co., has been named manager 
of the Toledo, O., branch, succeed- 
ing Le Monte Daniels, who retired 
recently. 

* 

R. A. Becker has been appointed 
manager, Baltimore branch, Gar 
Wood Industries Inc., Detroit. He 
succeeds R. J. Grow, who has joined 
the Army as a first lieutenant. 


a 
Joseph Sander has been promoted 
to general freight agent, and John 
E. Capps and Eldon A, Tharp to as- 
sistant freight traffic managers, 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago. 


* 
Harry M. Elisworth, advertising 
manager, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
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K. J. Pedersen 


vice president, Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers Association for the 1942- 
43 term. Mr. Ellsworth also serves 
as chairman, employment section, 
eastern district, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

> 

K. J. Pedersen has been trans- 
ferred to Charlotte, N. C., to handle 
sales in North and South Carolina 
for Acme Steel Co., Chicago. Asso- 
ciated with Acme 20 years, he will 
maintain headquarters at 2243 
Selwyn avenue. 

G. R. Easley, on leave from his 
Acme duties in South Carolina, is 
now in the Army in training to be- 
come an officer. 

* 

Benjamin Sack, heretofore ex- 
ecutive vice president, Aircraft 
Screw Products Co. Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., has been elected 
president, to fill a vacancy which 
was created in August, 1941. 

Philip F. Smith, secretary, Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has accepted 
an appointment as a senior priority 
specialist, Special Industrial Mach- 
inery Branch, War _ Production 
Board, Washington, for the duration 
of the war. 

> 

Lynn A. Williams Jr., secretary 
and head of the legdl department, 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
been elected a vice president. Asso- 
ciated with the company nine years, 
he will continue his former duties. 

> 

R. E. Lawlor, manager of sales 
in the Detroit district for Otis Steel 
Co. for seven years and widely 
known throughout the automotive 
and motor parts industries, has re- 
signed, He will announce a new 
affiliation at an early date. Otis 





W. B. Griese 


Steel sales offices are being con- 
solidated with those of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., which has pur- 
chased assets of the Cleveland com. 
pany. 

7 


William B. Griese, plant manager, 
Lycoming Division, Aviation Corp., 
Williamsport, Pa., has been made 
plant manager of the company’s new 
Liquid Cooled Engine Division, plant 
for which is now under construction 
in Ohio. He will be succeeded at 
Lycoming by M. I. Bradley, works 
manager, Mr. Griese became asso- 
ciated with Aviation Corp. in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, and for 17 years before 
that was with Crosley Corp., Cin- 
dent, has been elected a director, re- 
perintendent. 

o 


Claud Wampler, executive vice 
president, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been elected president, 
succeeding the late J. Irvine Lyle. 
Edward T. Murphy, senior vice presi- 
dent, has been electetd a director, re- 
placing Mr. Lyle. 

> 


John Nuveen Jr., since 1919 a 
member of the municipal bond firm 
of John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed Chicago regional sal- 
vage manager, Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation. He will direct activi- 
ties of the four sections of the bu- 
reau, general salvage, industrial sal- 
vage, automobile graveyards and 
special projects. 

> 


J. P. Margeson Jr. and Franklin 
Farley have been elected vice presi- 
dents, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. Mr. Mar- 
geson, who has been general man. 
ager of the magnesium division, 
also will become general manager 
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of the potash division. Mr. Farley 
has been general manager of the 
phosphate division. John T. Bur- 
rows has resigned as vice president 
and will devote full time to execu- 
tive. direction, Phosphate Recovery 
Corp., a subsidiary owned jointly 
with Minerals Separation North 
American Corp. 


Additional Advisory 
Committees Appointed 

Additional industry advisory com- 
mittees appointed last week by T. 
Spencer Shore, chief of the Bureau 
of Industry Advisory Committees, 
include the following in the metal- 
working field: 


Fin Coils, Coolers 

A. H. Baer, Air Conditioning and Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Branch, govern- 
ment presiding officer. 

Committee members: R. C. Colman, 
MeQuay Inc. Minneapolis; Morrill Dunn, 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. Detroit; 
J. W. Hatch, Bush Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; B. E. James, York Ice Machinery 
Corp., York, Pa.; H. T. Jarvis, Refriger- 
ation Engineering Inc., Los Angeles; O. Z. 
Klopsch, Wolverine Tube Division, Calu- 
met & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., 
Detroit; William L. Lynch, Rome-Turney 
Radiator Co., Rome, N. Y.; Milnor Noble, 
Aerofin Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Paul H. 
Schoepfiin, Niagara Blower Co., New 
York; O. E. Sims, Larkin Coils Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Reuben Trane, The Trane 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis.; E. R. Walker, Fedders 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 

Heat Exchangers 

William K. Frank, chief, Resources 
Protection Board, government presiding 
efficer. 

Committee members: W. C. Beekley, 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; H. M. 
Corrough, Alco Products Division, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York; G. H. 
Cox, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
South Philadelphia, Pa.; J. A. Coy, J. A. 
Coy Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Chas. Currier, Ross 
Heater & Mfg. Division, American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Co., Buffalo; 
E. L. Durrell, J. B. Beaird Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; C. H. Latrial, Southwestern 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles; Melvin 
Sack, Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Livestock Equipment Manufacturers 

William R. Tracy, chief, Farm Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Branch, govern- 
ment presiding officer. 

Committee members: Ben H. Anderson, 
Ben H. Anderson Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis.; 
L. J. Brower, Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill.; C. E. Butler, The Galloway Co. Inc., 
Waterloo, Iowa; J. B. Clay, Clay Equip- 
ment Corp., Cedar Falls, Iowa; Zur W. 
Craine, Craine Inc., Norwich, N. Y.; A. R. 
Hill, The Buckeye Incubator Co., Spring- 
field, O.; R. C. Hudson, H. D. Hudson 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; H. B. Megran, Star- 
line Inc., Harvard, Il.; T. W. Merritt, 
Babson Bros. Co., Chicago; S. H. Smith, 
The Smith Incubator Corp., Bucyrus, O.; 
George C. Stoddard, DeLaval Separator 
Co., New York; W. A. Zaloudek, Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Tipton, Ind. 

Zine Producers 

George C. Heikes, chief, Zinc Branch. 
government presiding officer. 

Committee members: Kenneth C. Brow- 
nell, American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York; Frank E. Chesney, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland; Irwin H. 
Cornell, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York; 
Robert E. Dwyer, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., New York; George W. Potter, 
Eagle Picher Mining & Smelting Co., 
Joplin, Mo.; Howard I. Young, Ameri- 
can Zinc Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis; 
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Benno Elkan, International Minerals & 
Metals Corp., New York; Marshall L. 
Havey, The New Jersey Zinc Co., New 
York; C. H. Klaustermeyer, Metals & 
Ore Division, Grasselli Chemical Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del.; J. M. Pomeroy, General 
Smelting Co., Philadelphia; Bernard N. 
Zimmer, American Metal Co., New York. 


Power Cranes, Shovels 

Joseph F. Ryan, chief, Construction 
Machinery Branch, government presiding 
officer. 

Committee members: C. B. Smythe, 
Thew Shovel Mfg. Co., Lorain, O.; Carl- 
ton R. Dodge, Northwest Engineering, 
Chicago; Morgan Ramsay, Bay City 
Shovels, Bay City, Mich.; Doc Shelton, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. Marion, O.; 
Ray Dorward, Insley Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis; John Jay, Quickway Truck Shovel, 
Denver; E. W. Botten, Owen Bucket, 
Cleveland. 


Domestic Water Systems & 
Pumps 

William R. Tracy, chief, Farm Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Branch, govern- 
ment presiding officer. 

Committee members: E. F. Brown, 
Snow Irrigation Supply Co., Los An- 
geles; W. M. Bryant, Bryant Pump Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan.; G. R. Deming, The 
Deming Co., Salem, O.; E. E. Eickmeyer, 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., Dayton, O.; 
R. L. Harner, Everite Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; Robert Hula, Clay- 
ton Mark & Co., Evanston, Ill.; Donald 
C. McKenna, Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, 
Calif.; R. Lewis, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago; Henry F. Miller, Goulds 
Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y.; John 
C. Myers, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
Ashland, O.; David V. Steward, Colum- 
biana Pump Co., Columbiana, O.: B. N. 
Sweeney, Stamm-Scheele Inc., Rayne, La. 


Rust Awarded $1,000,000 
Equipment Contracts 


Irrigation 


Rust Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded the following con- 
tracts, at a total cost in excess of 
$1,000,000; 

For Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, two large slab heating 
furnaces for the new plate mill at 
Homestead, Pa. This contract was 
awarded by Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh. Also for Carnegie-Illin- 
ois, five car bottom furnaces at an- 
other Pennsylvania location. For 
Columbia Steel Co., three large heat. 
ing furnaces, to be installed in Utah. 
For Caine Steel Co., Chicago, three 
forging furnaces, to be installed in 
Tennessee. 


Second Double Launching 
By Federal in Eight Days 


Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearny, N. J., United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, made its 
second double launching’ within 
eight days June 26. The cargo 
ships SANTA CECILIA and SANTA 
MARGARITA went down the ways 
at that time. Two destroyers were 
launched June 21 and a cargo ship 
the previous week. 

The two ships in the latest 
launching were designed before the 
war for trade with South America. 
They were built for the Maritime 
Commission. 





DIED: 


Philip D. Block, 71, former presi- 
dent and at the time of his death 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, in 
that city, June 30. 

Mr. Block was the last surviving 
founder of Inland Steel, organized 
49 years ago. He had been a prin- 
cipal factor with his father, Joseph 
Block, and the late George H. Jones, 
in its organization. 

On Nov. 10, 1893, he was elected 
director and treasurer of the com- 
pany. In January, 1894, he became 
treasurer and purchasing agent, and 
on July 9, 1901, vice president and 





Philip D. Block 


treasurer. Eight years later Mr. 
Block was elected first vice presi- 
dent. In 1919 he became the fifth 
president of Inland, a position he 
held until April 30, 1941. At the 
age of three score and ten he then 
retired to the less arduous duties 
of chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

For half a century Mr. Block was 
“the cornerstone of Inland.” He 
made an efficient plant of the origi- 
nal works at Chicago Heights, III. 
In 1901 he was the main factor in 
starting the company’s principal 
plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind. In 
difficult years that followed, he vir. 
tually lived with the men and mills 
at this plant. Through his efforts, 
assisted by his brother, L. E. Block, 
Inland rose from a modest begin- 
ning to one of the great steel com- 
panies of today. 

He was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, but had few 
other business interests, although 
serving his industry many years on 
committees of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

> 

Harry S. Meland, 48, a superin. 
tendent of construction, Austin Co., 
Chicago, drowned June 25 when his 
motorboat capsized in Silver Lake 
near Kenosha, Wis. 
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Today, when you look at the bear- 
ing symbol HYATT MADE IN U.S.A 
there’s more to it than meets 
the eye 
For years it has represented the 
users’ protection\.a guaranty that 
the bearings were as good as SCci- 
ence, skill, and experience could 
make them. It identified the best 
in bearing design and performance 
for automotive, industrial, agricul- 
itigei Mlle Maciiigelole Mel *)*lilaehilelal 
Now the symbol takes on added 
significance. It indicates that Hyatt 
with its regular and ‘wartime job 
is at peak output, harder at work 
than ever before; that Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are serving everywhere 
in America in the vitals of tanks 
guns, ships and planes and the 
machinery that makes them...fight- 
ing against friction and for U.S. A. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J 


THE 50TH YEAR OF 


H YAT T roiier BEARINGS 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





DETROIT 

HOW do we stand on rubber? Out 
of a welter of confficting statements 
and confusing statistics has emerged 
some clarifying factual information 
which, boiled down to its essence, 
leaves the situation approximately 
as follows: 

Natural Rubber: From the Far 
East has come 97 per cent of this 
country’s crude rubber supply, im- 
ports averaging about 800,000 tons 
annually for the past three years. 
Bulk of this is now shut off by 
Japanese conquests, although some 
still is being shipped in from Ceylon 
and India. This year imports are 
expected to reach 368,500 tons, next 
year 182,350 tons, providing occupa- 
tion of further territory by the 
enemy is forestalled. 

Natural rubber from such sources 
as South America, Africa, the gua- 
yule shrub, etc., is of insignificant 
proportions. Even at $3 a pound, 
the prevailing price in 1910-12, im- 
ports from South America would 
fall far short of actual needs. Scarci- 
ty of labor, inaccessibility of trees, 
leaf disease and other factors rule 
out consideration of South America. 

Plantations of the Far East have 
maximum capacity for supplying 
1,600,000 tons of sheet rubber, a 
valuable prize for the Japanese 
which they conquered virtually in- 
tact. It is inconceivable the Japs 
could have any need for the enor- 
mous capacity available, leading 
some observers to the conclusion 
they will try to dispose of part of it 
in world markets. However, as long 
as they feel they are crippling the 
U. S. war machine by hanging onto 
rubber, it may be unlikely they will 
permit any exports. 


Open to Destruction 


An interesting angle is that ex- 
pert studies have indicated a single 
airplane in the space of two weeks 
could destroy the entire Far East 
rubber growth by scattering leaf 
disease germs over the area. But it 
is not believed likely either the Jap- 
anese or the United Nations would 
resort to such destructive effort. 

Requirements: With civilian re- 
quirements scaled down to 150,000 
tons for this year, the latest fig- 
ures on total requirements of the 
United Nations add up to 813,000 
tons. Out of this, 82,000 tons are 
earmarked for lend-lease and 310,- 
000 tons for other countries, leaving 
271,000 tons for the army, air 
corps and Navy. Thanks to heavy 
stockpiles, an indicated surplus of 
428,000 tons is shown for this year. 

Next year, synthetic production is 
scheduled to climb to 300,000 tons, 
from this year’s total of 28,000 
tons. This, added to the 1942 sur- 
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Rubber situation clarified. Crude supply largely cut off by Japanese 
conquests. Synthetic production to reach large proportions within 
three years. Butadiene process holds best hopes 


plus and expected 1943 shipments, 
means a total supply of 861,000 tons, 
but because of increased military 
requirements a deficit of 5000 tons 
is indicated. 

Synthetic Rubber Production: Sal- 
vation of the rubber problem rests 
squarely with the synthetic rubber 
production program which, after be- 
ing kicked around for a year or more 
finally has settled at a projected 
862,000 tons annually, out of which 
32,000 tons is being financed by pri- 
vate capital, 30,000 tons by the Can- 
adian government, the balance by 
the U. S. government. 


May Reach Peak in 1945 


By the first quarter of next year, 
the synthetics will be starting to 
roll, and in 1944 output is expected 
to reach 650,000 tons, in 1945 the 
peak of 862,000 tons. This is a 
whale of a lot of rubber, especially 
when it is realized that Axis na- 
tions now are using rubber on the 
basis of only 150,000 tons a year, 
the bulk of this government subsi- 
dized synthetic production. Russia 
has capacity for only about 50,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year. 

Most of the synthetic plants will 
be making rubber by the butadiene- 
styrene polymerization process, the 
butadiene coming from both petro- 
leum refineries and grain alcohol 
distillation. Units will approximate 
40,000-ton size a year, providing no 
delays are met in construction. 

Largest plant in the U. S. now 
in commercial operation in the man- 
ufacture of the butadiene type syn- 
thetic rubber is that originally en- 
gineered and built by B. F. Good- 
rich, operating under patents and 
technique developed by this com- 
pany. This plant now is known as 
the Hycar Chemical Co., a corpora- 
tion jointly owned by Phillips Pe- 
troleum and Goodrich. Present pro- 
duction is at a rate of 7000 tons an- 
nually and represents the culmina- 
tion of 16 years of continuous re- 
search and development directed by 
Dr. Waldo L. Semon, director of syn- 
thetic rubber research at Goodrich. 

This Goodrich rubber is consid- 
ered superior to the German Buna 
rubbers, although it is of the same 
chemical family. Two years ago the 
rubber was announced publicly un- 
der the trade names Liberty Rub- 
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ber and Ameripol, with two objec- 
tives in mind; first to challenge 
scientists to speed up development 
of American-made rubber, and sec- 
ond to focus national attention on 
dangerously low stocks of natural 
rubber on hand then—around 148,- 
000 tons, or a minimum working 
level. Several thousand tires of 50 
per cent Ameripol were produced 
and sold at a price approximately 
30 per cent higher than first quality 
natural rubber. Many favorable re. 
ports from the “public testing lab- 
oratory” have been received. 
Synthetic rubbers of the butadiene. 
base type, it is hoped, can be made 
to perform with 90 per cent of the 
efficiency of natural rubber in tires, 
although several problems. still 
await solution in respect to truck 
tires. This high performance com- 
pares with the 35 per cent effici- 
ency of butyl synthetics and suc". 
interim materials as Thiokol. 


Sets Automatic Ceiling 


It is estimated butadiene rubber 
can be made and sold at a profit 
for 25 cents a pound, including 
amortization of plants. Plantation 
rubber normally could be sold at 
10-12 cents on the New York mar- 
ket, with a profit, although back in 
the depths of the depression natural 
rubber sold for as low as 2% cents 
a pound. Average New York mar- 
ket price in the last two years has 
been close to 20 cents a pound. 

It is on this score that many look 
on the projected synthetic rubber 
plants as valuable “automatic ceil- 
ings” on natural rubber prices in 
time of peace, and as priceless 
“standby” facilities in the event of 
war. It is reasoned that if the U. 
S. is to become a leader in a new 
order of world thought and world 
trade following the war, it certainly 
will not be possible to close the door 
on natural rubber and use only do- 
mestic-produced synthetics. The 
synthetic plants will have to mark 
time (at government expense) while 
we drop all tariff barriers and re- 
sume buying rubber from the Far 
East. 

It may be necessary to step into 
the Far East with guarantees of 
higher wages and better living con- 
ditions for the natives who collect 
the rubber latex from the trees, 
thereby perhaps doubling the price 
we pay for natural rubber. Essen- 
tially this amounts to raising the 
standard of living in subnormal 
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countries at the expense of living 
Standards in our own country. 
Whether the people in this country 
will ever swallow such altruistic 
policies is open to question. Per- 
haps the easiest way to effect the 
change would be to persuade the 
CIO to establish a branch in the Far 
East and unionize the plantation 
workers. Then a world labor board 
could grant higher wages and the 
checkoff system, and the higher 
costs would automatically be passed 
along to the American public. 

Scrap and Reclaim: Existing fa- 
cilities for reclaiming scrap rubber 
can handle about 400,000 tons of 
scrap a year, processing it into 320,- 
000 tons of reclaim rubber. In the 
first two months of this year, scrap 
rubber was coming in at a rate of 
only 50 per cent of the maximum 
usable amount, This has gradually 
increased until last month when 
scrap shipments slightly exceeded 
consumption. The scrap rubber 
drive sponsored by the oil com- 
panies was called disappointing in 
Washington because it yielded only 
250,000 tons. Stacked against the 
pure guesses as to available ton- 
nage made before the drive, it prob- 
ably is disappointing, but nonethe- 
less the campaign was productive 
of well over half a year’s supply of 
material for present reclaiming 
plants. 

If rubber recovery could be made 
a permanent proposition on the basis 
of, say, 40,000 tons a month, there 
would be ample supplies of mate- 
rial for reclaiming. 

The largest stockpile of rubber, 
of course, is in the tires and tubes 
now on the 150,000,000 wheels of 
cars, trucks and buses in operation. 
This amounts to 1,200,000 tons, near- 


ly twice the stockpile of new rubber 
on hand. In addition there are 6,- 
000,000 new tire casings held in 
storage for rationing. At the pres- 
ent rate of release they would be 
sufficient for 12 years but they do 
not amount to much when com- 
pared with tire sales of 35,000,000 
units in a good retail year. 

Current facilities for recapping 
or retreading tires can handle only 
750,000 tires a month, and all of the 
camelback used for this retreading 
is produced from reclaimed rubber. 
Should new retreading materials 
become available, as seems likely 
this fall, it may be necessary to 
supplement field facilities with those 
of the large rubber plants to han- 
dle the vastly accelerated retreading 
business. 


War Shipments Booming 


Automotive Branch of the WPB 
announces April shipments of war 
products from 432 plants of 157 
companies, which make up 72 per 
cent of the automotive industry 
(based on labor) were 46 per cent 
over the February total. Companies 
included 8 automobile manufactur- 
ers, 9 truck companies and 140 
parts producers. Shipments amount- 
ed to $420,000,000, of which 83 per 
cent were war goods. 


Since some of these shipments are 
inter-company, a more accurate rep- 
resentation of the production 
achievement is in terms of value 
added, or the difference between the 
money value of shipments and the 
cost of materials and parts supplied. 
These 432 plants had a total value 
added on war work in April of $188,- 
000,000, compared with $123,000,000 
in February. Man-hours worked in 
these companies increased from 65,- 





CHRYSLER-BELL victory siren, pictured above. produces 170 decibels of sound 
at the horn, claimed by Chrysler engineers to be the “loudest sustained noise ever 
produced by mechanical means.” For description. see accompanying text 
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000,000 in February to 104,000,000 
in April. Total employment was 
561,480, of which 413,656 were pro- 
duction workers. 

Increases in May and June have 
further expanded these totals, 
though perhaps at a somewhat de- 
celerating rate. When the 432 plants 
under consideration reach maximum 
war production, it is estimated total 
man-hours will be 112,500,000 month- 
ly. Obviously shipments will ex- 
pand at a more rapid rate than 
man-hours, since fin preparatory 
and preliminary stages of produc- 
tion a relatively higher ratio of 
man-hours to shipments is required 
than when production is rolling 
smoothly. 

Several floors in the downtown 
Buhl building here have been taken 
over by the procurement and distri- 
bution divisions of the Quartermas- 
ter Motor Transport Service, activi- 
ties transferred here from Washing- 
ton and Holabird, Md. Location of 
these agencies here in the heart of 
the motor industry is a logical 
move in the interests of speed and 
efficiency. Historic Fort Wayne in 
Detroit has served the Army as its 
central Quartermaster Motor Sup- 
ply Depot since September, 1940, 
and it has expanded steadily since 
that time, last fall a $630,000 ware- 
house being added. Many tempor- 
ary buildings have been built and 
commercial warehouses and field 
space leased to store the thousands 
of tons of motor supplies awaiting 
shipment to Army units at home and 
overseas. Procurement orders run 
into millions of dollars monthly, 
while thousands of tons of motor 
supplies are checked by the supply 
division and shipped to other quar- 
termaster depots or to stations at 
home and abroad every week. 


170-Decibel Siren in Mass 
Production by Chrysler 


Large-scale production on a new 
air-raid alarm siren of the most 
powerful type ever designed will be 
started shortly by the industrial en- 
gine division of Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit. Known as the Chrysler-Bell 
victory siren, the device is the result 
of joint study by Chrysler engineers 
and Bell Telephone Research Labor- 
atories. Bell engineers established 
the sound-producing principle and 
Chrysler translated their experi- 
ments into a practical production 
unit. The siren is capable of produc- 
ing the most penetrating sustained 
sound—170 decibels at the throat— 
ever achieved by mechanical means. 

The apparatus comprises the siren 
proper or modulator unit, a blower 
to supply compressed air and a 140- 
horsepower automobile engine to 
drive both. It is mounted on a turn- 
table platform that may be placed 
on top of a building or in any other 
elevated position where the sound 

(Please turn to Page 127) 
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Cargo planes hold hope for transport of supplies and munitions to 


far-flung battlefronts. 


Some now in production, others still in pilan- 


ning stage. Motors are ready ... New wind tunnel for North American 


ATTENTON of military strate- 
gists and logisticians for the United 
Nations, such as General Somer- 
vell’s board in Washington known as 
the SOS (Services of Supply), quite 
naturally is turning to the airplane 
as a carrier of men and freight to 
theaters of war. Long, hazardous 
sea lanes mean months for trans- 
porting munitions and other war 
materiel to far off scenes of action 
in Egypt, Russia and Australia. 
Time being of the essence if steady 
Axis advances are to be stopped, 
speedy air travel may supply the 
answer if sufficient numbers of car- 
go carriers can be mustered, 

For over a month, a WPB com- 
mittee on cargo planes has been 
studying all the available facts re- 
lating to cargo planes, including the 
past use of airplanes for carrying 
cargoes and the future possibilities 
of such transportation techniques 
as they relate to production prob- 
lems arising from the war effort. 
Personnel of the committee  in- 
cludes Harold E. Talbott, deputy di- 
rector of the WPB production divi- 
sion; T. P. Wright, assistant chief 
of the aircraft branch of WPB; W. 
B. Harding, vice president of the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. of the RFC; 
Lewis Douglas, deputy to Admiral 
Land in the War Shipping Admin- 
istration; Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; Robert 


Hinckley, assistant secretary of com- 
merce in charge of aviation; Col. 
R. B. Lord, assistant director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare; Grover 
Loening, consulting engineer for 
Gruman Aircraft Corp., and G. B. 
Lambert, member of the executive 
staff of the WPB. 

While a fact-finding committee 
may represent a good start, it is not 
going to be productive of very many 
cargo planes ready to fly. Conspicu- 
ous by their absence on the board 
are such airplane-cargo experts and 
advocates as Glenn Martin, Charles 
H. Babb, Harlan D. Fowler, W. B. 
Stout and others. These gentlemen 
know the facts; they could skip the 
preliminary studies and draw up a 
manufacturing program for imme- 
diate adoption. There is the very 
real danger that Nelson’s commit- 
tee will spend months digging up 
facts, preparing a report and sub- 
mitting it for consideration, after 
which the findings will be kicked 
around in Congress and nothing will 
happen. 

Of course, cargo carriers and 
troop transports are already coming 
from airplane assembly lines, but 
they are conventional types of craft 
and not the types of sky freighters 
visioned by Martin, Stout & Co. 
One type now abuilding is the C-46, 
originally the Curtiss CW-20, a 
transport designed for passenger 
use in 1941; the other is the C-54, 


DESIGN picture of projected Glenn Martin 250,000-pound flying boat, discussed 

in detail in WING TIPS, May 11, p. 66. Mr. Martin recently received the American 

Design award for develoyment of this colossus and the smaller 140,000-pound flying 

boat. MARS. now undergoing flight tests. The new ship should be able to carry 

102 passengers. each with 25 pounds of luggage. plus 25.000 pounds of mail and 
cargo. from New York to London in 13 hours 
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military version of the Douglas 
DC4 transport. Both these two-mo- 
tor ships are fast, large and pos- 
sessed of characteristics giving long 
range and heavy payload. Military 
versions reduce excess weight to 
allow for increased payload. 

An example of what can be done 
with a Douglas DC-3 is seen in the 
recent evacuation of refugees from 
Burma, where a number of these 
ships were in service, manned by 
both British and American pilots. 
Those serviced by American forces 
had all the seats ripped out and 
the normal 21-passenger cabin was 
crowded with as many as 75 refu- 
gees, some even being stowed in 
baggage and freight compartments. 
For some reason the British-operat- 
ed transports were not so stripped. 


Lockheed Has Cargo Carrier 


Soon to join the C46 and C-54 
is the Lockheed Constellation, a 
four-motor ship with capacity of 64 
passengers, including a crew of 
seven, or over 16 tons of cargo 
when used as a freighter. Motors 
are Wright Cyclones of better than 
2000 horsepower. Cruising speed 
is 283 miles an hour, range over 
4000 miles, and supercharged en- 
gines and cabin permit operation 
up to 30,000 feet. Even a plane of 
this size, however, could not accom- 
modate a medium tank, despite the 
fact that’ 40 of them could move 
1,000,000 pounds of cargo overnight 
from West Coast to Honolulu. 

There are a number of other spe- 
cialized cargo ships designed and a 
few are now in the construction 
stage. Military censorship prevents 
disclosure of details. One group of 
air freight experts has gone on rec- 
ord as stating the most effective 
cargo plane for continental and hem- 
ispheric operations is a high-wing 
twin-engine monoplane, with re- 
tractable landing gear, built around 
a cargo space 25 x 8 x 8 feet in 
size. This compares with box car 
dimensions of 40 x 9 x 9 feet. Ma- 
terials would be steel, plywood and 
fabric, conserving aluminum and 
magnesium for combat planes. 

Composite types of cargo planes 
have been designed by Charles H. 
Babb and Harlan D. Fowler. The 
Babb plane has a front fuselage sec- 
tion which is completely removable 
for the landing, by means of a ramp, 
of bulk pieces like trucks, machin- 
ery, etc. The Fowler plane features 
a fuselage made up of five separate 
and detachable cargo containers, 
each holding about 1000 pounds. 

Rapid progress is now possible in 
the cargo plane field, for one reason 
because engines with proved horse- 
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power, economy and service life can 
be produced in the large quantities 
necessary. High horsepower is es- 
sential, since the number of engines 
for large transport ships is limited 
‘by problems of the growing intri- 
cacy of controls, added weight and 
service problems. 

In any type of plane, the engine 
must have a high takeoff horse- 
power in order to get the ship into 
the air with*its maximum load; as 
well as low fuel consumption at 
cruising speeds and low weight per 
horsepower. In addition, long serv- 
ice life between overhauls is of vital 
importance, 

Grover Loening, consulting engi- 
neer for Grumman, declared recent- 
ly that 40,000 planes of the size of 
the present B19 superbomoer 
could carry cargo equivalent to the 
capacity of 20,000,000 tons in sur- 
face shipping, the aggregate of all 
the surface ships in the United Na- 
tions’ pool. He added that 45,000 
aircraft of the type now being flown 
day in and day out could carry the 


freight now being hauled by nearly 
2,000,000 freight cars. 

These declarations must be tem- 
pered by the observation that indi- 
vidual heavy loads such as tanks 
and field guns and trucks cannot 
now be moved by air, as any sum- 
mary of aggregate freight move- 
ment must likewise give considera- 
tion to the heft of individual loads 
if it is to mean anything. 

The day is not too far off when 
mass production of a four-motor 
plane somewhat larger in size than 
the Boeing Flying Fortress but 
smaller than the huge B-19 will be 
under way. Such a plane might 
logically be considered a long-range 
bomber, but could be adapted for 
cargo handling or troop transport 
with a minimum of alteration. 

Time is still the adverse factor. 
Consider what might be done now 
for China with a fleet of long- 
range cargo planes capable of car- 
rying 40 tons each and escorted by 
long-range bombers, defensively 
and offensively armed to the teeth. 


AIRPLANE type of fuel tank. known as the Mareng cell. developed by Glenn L. 
Martin Co.. Baltimore, may have possibilities in petroleum transport. Here are sug- 
gested applications in a conventional boxcar and wooden barge 
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Arms and supplies might be flown 
in to Chiang Kai-Shek, once recon- 
naissance planes had charted a 
route to miss the many unmapped 
mountain peaks of interior China, 
thereby conceling the advantage 
now resting with the Japanese as 
a result of their closing the Burma 
road and holding the China coast. 

But as yet we do not have the 
planes, let alone the bases and 
ground crews to service such an 
air freight expedition, so China in 
the light of some expert opinion 
is “out of the war.” 

Gliders, too, will eventually play 
a significant part in the air trans- 
port of men and munitions. The 
Germans used the nucleus of thous- 
ands of pilots trained in_ sports 
gliders for the organization of their 
currently powerful air force. In 
recent months the call has gone 
out for glider experts from our 
own Air Force command, and glider 
schools are now in full operation. 
Time alone will prove their value. 


Rectangular Wind Tunnel 


New wind tunnel with throat air 
speed equivalent to 327 miles per 
hour is nearing completion at North 
American Aviation in Inglewood, 
Calif. It is of the continuous type, 
in the form of a rectangle and rec- 
tangular in cross section, narrow- 
ing to a throat of 7% feet high and 
11 feet wide where model testing is 
done, Air blast is provided by a 
seven-blade 19-foot diameter propel- 
ler driven by a 3000-horsepower 
electric motor mounted in a nacelle 
in the tunnel on the “back stretch.” 
Speed of the prop can be varied in 
the range of 70-700 r.p.m. 

Air leaving the propeller passes 
halfway around the tunnel, which 
is gradually increasing in size, un- 
til it reaches the throat where the 
sudden contraction steps up the 
speed of the airflow to the maxi- 
mum of 327 m.p.h. In the throat 
the model is suspended in the air 
stream by struts which in turn are 
connected to an eltromagnetic bal- 
ance which records the various 
stresses developing in the model. 
Test models are of wood, built to ex- 
act scale and have built-in electric 
motors turning model propellers. 
They are built in a model shop 
which is on the second floor of the 
tunnel building, permitting planes 
to be lowered directly into the test 
chamber from the shop in which 
they are made. The complete tun- 
nel installation will not go into 
operation until early fall. 


Possibilities of Mareng Cell 


Suggested solution to the prob- 
lem of transporting motor fuel to 
distressed localities has been of:- 
fered by airplane builder Glenn L. 
Martin. It involves the use of the 
Mareng (MARtin ENGineering) 


(Please turn to Page 127) 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


JOSEPH T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, with steel warehouses in 
various cities, has arranged to stock 
the various NE (National Emer- 
gency) steels to supply small lots 
for test and experimental purposes. 
The company also is urging cus- 
tomers to report quickly on results 
obtained in fabricating and heat 
treating these new low-alloy steels. 
Purpose is to obtain and consolidate 
information which will hasten a 
changeover to the new steels with- 
out disrupting present manufactur- 
ing operations. 


. 

Pennsylvania railroad is stencil- 
ling “Buy War Bonds” on 500 box 
cars, covering an area 9 feet 4 
inches in length. 


> 

Square D Co., Milwaukee, has 
opened a branch office at 146 Chest- 
nut street, Springfield, Mass., with 
C. T. Nash in charge, to serve the 
Hartford, Conn., Springfield, Vt., 
Worcester, Mass., and Providence, 
R. I., area. 


7 
Savage Tool Co. has moved its 
plant and offices from Minneapolis 
to Savage, Minn., where a new 
plant, 85 x 225 feet, has been erected. 


o 
Pacific Tool & Supply Co., 344 
North Vermont avenue, Los An- 
geles, has changed its name to 
Brand Tool & Supply Co. 
. 


Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, has an- 
nounced a further increase in manu- 
facturing facilities for standard 
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tools. The tool department of a 
General Electric Co. subsidiary in 
the Illinois region, formerly manu- 
facturing appliances, has been 
equipped to produce such tools from 
carbide materials furnished by and 
under subcontract from Carboloy, 
also a subsidiary of GE. 
+ 


Through revision of construction 
plans, more than 900 tons of steel 
will be saved in a building to house 
National Aluminum Cylinder Head 
Co., new subsidiary of National 
Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, for which ground was 
broken recently. It will have 200,- 
000 square feet of floor space. Site 
is adjacent to parent company’s 
Laisy avenue structure which now 
includes a training school for found- 
ry workers under TWI sponsorship. 

> 


Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., has issued an illustrated 
booklet, marking its fiftieth anni- 
versary. It is informative on the 
higher grades of ferrous castings, 
malleable in regular, high-strength 
and pearlitic, steel, and electric 
furnace gray iron. 

> 


McCarthy Bros. Construction Co., 
St. Louis, has been awarded a con- 
tract by the War Department for 
building an alien camp “somewhere 
in Missouri,” of about 216 build- 
ings, to cost $1,000,000, under juris- 
diction of United States Engineers 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 

> 

Contract for engineering services 
for a $3,000,000 addition to a small 
arms ammunition plant near St. 
Louis has been awarded to Mauran, 
Russell, Crowell & Mullgart, archi- 





tects of St. Louis, and Giffels & 
Vallet Inc., Detroit. The job is 
solely for addition to existing fa- 


cilities. 
> 


Victor Equipment Co. is now han- 
dling the complete line of stain- 
less and alloy electrodes manu- 
factured by Arcos Corp., Philadel- 
phia. The Victor company has 
sales offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Fresno, Bakersfield 
and San Diego, Calif., and in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


. 

J. F. Pritchard & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., recently enlarged its 
division of chemical design, engi- 
neering and construction to meet 
growing requirements of the new 
Petrol-Chemical industry. Dr. W. 
W. Deschner, formerly in charge 
of the department of chemical engi- 
neering, University of Kansas, is 
head of the division. 


> 
Foundry Division of North Wales 
Machine Co. Inc., North Wales, Pa., 
will henceforth be operated as a 
separate company under the name 
of King Foundries Inc., with no 


change in officers or address. 
> 


Contracts for an addition to the 
Euclid, O., plant of Thompson Air- 
craft Products Co., subsidiary of 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
amounting to more than $8,000,000 
were recently awarded by officials 
of the firm which operates a new 
$15,000,000 plant manufacturing air- 
craft engine valves and parts. Funds 
are being provided by Defense Plant 
Corp. 


. 

American Locomotive Co. dedi- 
cated its Chicago Heights, IIl., plant 
to war production in a ceremony 
June 29. The plant, one of seven 
operated by the company, was idle 
during the depression but has been 
reconditioned and improved at a cost 
of $1,645,000 for production of steel 
ingots, forgings, tank parts and 
navy materials. 
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Lessons from Lightning 


STUDY of the holes made by lightning 
in this copper sphere during the seven 
years that it topped the 878-foot an- 
tenna tower, of station WSM. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., enabled Dr. Karl B. Mc- 
Eachron, left, and J. H. Hagenguth. right. 
of the General Electric High Voltage 
Laboratory. Pittsfield, Mass., to work 
out a formula for calculating the quan- 
tity of eloctricity in the lightning strokes. 
that made them. Surprisingly small 
amounts of electricity are involved even 
in large lightning strokes. For example, 
their calculations show the stroke that 
produced the largest hole, nearly 1-inch 
in diameter, contained only enough 
electricity to light a 40-watt lamp about 
80 seconds 
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New Agents Named by 
Machinery Companies 


New agents have been appointed 
by Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co. in 
place of Henry Prentiss & Co., who 
recently discontinued business. 


Wigglesworth Machinery Co., 199 
Bent street, Cambridge, Mass., will 
cover Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine. 

Eastern New York state and 
northern New Jersey will be han- 
dled by Rudel Machinery Co., 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, with 
whom are associated L. H. Pratt, 
W. O. Graham and Frank Hamil- 
ton, formerly with the Prentiss or- 
ganization. 

Cc. H. Briggs Machine Tool Co. 
Inc., Onondaga Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y. will take care of central New 
York and northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Briggs, president, has 
been covering this area for the 
Henry Prentiss Company for the 
last several years. 

Western New York, including 
Buffalo and Rochester, will be 
served by George Keller Machinery 
Co., 1807 Elmwood avenue, Buf- 
falo. E. F. Morgan and J. A. Car- 
ter, formerly with the Buffalo of- 
fice of the Henry Prentiss Co. are 
now associated with this concern. 


Lodge & Shipley 


Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, has completed ar- 
rangements with four companies 
to handle the sale of their lathes 
and Duomatics in the area formerly 
covered by Henry Prentiss & Co., 
who have retired from business. 

General Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal street, Boston, covers Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Wilson Brown Co., 5200 Chrysler 
building, New York: Eastern sec- 
tion of New York state, northern 
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Reclaiming Tin 


NEWARK. N. J.: Salvaging tin in 
tooth paste and shaving cream tubes 
which customers have piled up in the 
retail stores in this area is under way 
in a one-story brick building on the 
Jersey Meadows. located there because 
of rank odor from burning paste. It is 
known as the Tin Salvage Institute. 
employs 40 workers, and reclaims 2 
tons of tin per day. 

Top: After caps are removed, tubes 
are dumped into hopper. conveyor belt 
brings them to group of girls who sort 
the tin tubes from the lead and alumi- 
num. Lower: Tin is drawn off into 
molds. making 100-pound pigs. NEA 
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part of New Jersey, and all of Con- 
necticut. 


C. H. Briggs Machine Tool Co., 
Onondaga building, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Control New York state and north- 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania. 

George Keller Machinery Co., 
1807 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo: Buf- 
falo and Rochester areas. 


Brassert & Co. License 
Sale of Equipment 


H. A, Brassert & Co., consulting 
engineers, have made an exclusive 
license arrangement, effective June 
1, with S. P. Kinney, formerly vice 
president of the company, covering 
the manufacture, sale and installa- 
tion of all equipment previously 
made and distributed by the Brassert 
organization. 


Consisting mainly of accessory 





equipment used in blast furnace op- 
eration, the list of items includes: 
Hot blast stove checker systems; 
burners; valves of various types; 
gas washers; primary and secondary 
gas cleaners; self-cleaning strainers; 
revolving distributors and other 
Similar products. Main offices of 
the Brassert company are at 60 East 
42nd street, New York, where they 
conduct their iron and steel plant 
designing, construction and con- 
sulting engineering business. 


Restrictions on the sale of safety 
razors by manufacturers and job- 
bers have been lifted by the WPB, 
indicating the Armed Services have 
satisfied requirements during the 
May-June freeze. WPB has indicat- 
ed additional supplies using substi- 
tute materials will be made avail- 
able for both military and civilian 
demand, 











War Metallurgy Committee Will 


Co-ordinate Research Activities 


EXPERIENCE of 10,000 scien- 
tists, representing more than 125,000 
man-years’ research and accumu- 
lated laboratory data, is being 
brought to bear on the problems 
of making the most efficient use 
of available metals in the war effort, 
through an organization set up by 
private and public research agencies. 

Much already has been done, and 
future research is expected to be 
better co-ordinated under a recently 
established War Metallurgy Com- 
mittee, composed of leading re- 
search men. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, last week outlined the 
work of the committee and also re- 
ported on the achievements of the 
academy’s Metals and Minerals Ad- 
visory Committee. The latter com- 
mittee during the past 18 months 
has supplied OPM and WPB with 
113 reports; 53 were on metals sub- 
stitution and conservation; 47 on 
ferrous metals and ferroalloys; 4 
on tin smelting and reclamation; and 
9 on nonmetallic minerals. Since 
Pearl Harbor the committee’s work 
has been greatly expanded. Its 
work will be increased further as 
it functions for and with the new 
War Metallurgy Committee which 
has been set up primarily to ap- 
praise and conduct needed research 
work for the Army, Navy, WPB and 
other governmental agencies as well 


as for industry. 

The new committee has three 
major functions; 1 — Formulating 
and placing research projects; 2- 
supervising the operation of these 
researches; 3—correlating the com- 
mittee’s work with war metallurgi- 
cal research of other government 
agencies, industrial and university 
research and with foreign research. 

The Metals and Minerals Advisory 
Committee serves both the WPB 
and the War Metallurgy Committee 
on problems involving production, 
substitution and conservation of 
strategic materials. 


Nerve Center for Research 


The War Metallurgy Committee 
and the advisory committee, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jewett, will function 
as the nerve center for all metal- 
lurgical research organizations and 
departments in this country. Heads 
of any business, university or re- 
search organization will be expected 
to make available to the committee 
the experience of their metallurgi- 
cal scientists and enzineers and 
their laboratory data. 

Thus will be made available to 
the Army and Navy, either through 
the WPB or the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the ser- 
vices of any or all research person- 
nel and facilities in the country. 
The academy estimates there are 
more than 10,000 persons enzaged 
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in such research and that their 
combined experience represents 
more than 125,000 man-years. 

One basic consideration in the 
formation of the War Metallurgy 
Committee was the saving of time, 


mistakes and money. Whenever a 
problem is proposed, either through 
WPB or the OSRD, immediate ac- 
tion can be obtained by telephone 
communication with leading scien- 
tists on that particular subject; 
initial committee meetings may. be 
held within 24 hours and a plan of 
procedure laid down. 

Another function of the War Me- 
tallurgical Committee is to digest 
and make available to the proper 
persons the results of Canadian and 
English research. Many of the prob- 
lems are common and the inter- 
change of information is expected to 
make available to all the best think- 
ing and practice of scientists and in- 
dustrialists on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

Typical of the problems referred 
to the committee is one asking for 
improvement in welding processes. 
A subcommittee was immediately 
appointed which collected data from 
engineering foundations, research 
departments of business organiza- 
tions and universities. The project 
section of the committee worked up 
the research indicated, research pro- 
cedure, and with the approval of 
the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee and OSRD, placed the re- 
search with university laboratories 
qualified for the work. 

Another typical request for data 
was that from the WPB of the ef- 
fect of substitution of lead-silver for 
tin-lead soldering of tin cans used 
for food products. Since a large 
proportion of tin consumed is used 
for soldering, the substitution of 
lead-silver for tin-lead soldering was 
cbviously required, but the prob- 
lems involved, in certain canning 
processes, are such that definite re- 
search is needed before such sub- 
stitution can be ordered. 

The project has been prepared 
and will be administered through 
the committee’s research section, 
the work being done in a large uni- 
versity research laboratory, in co- 
operation with the National Canners 
Association. 

Membership of War Metallurgy 
Committee and the advisory com- 
mittee is representative of leading 
scientists and industrialists. Mem- 
bers follow: 


War Metallurgy Committee 


Includes 26 members, as_ follows: 
Chairman, Clyde Williams, director, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O.; 
vice chairman, Zay Jeffries, director of 
research, General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land: secretary, Louis Jordan, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington; Cari 
Breer, vice president, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit: Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington; 
Col. H. H. Zornig, Ordnance Department, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.; 
James H. Critchett, vice president, Union 
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Carbide & Carbon Research Lahora- 


tories, New York. 

Col. R. S. A. Dougherty, manager, re- 
search and development, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Rudolph Fur- 
rer, vice president, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee; Dr. H. W. Gillett, chief tech- 
nical advisor, Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, O.; S. D. Heron, Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp., Detroit; Dr. R. P. Heuer, 
vice president, General Refractories Co., 
Philadelphia; Col. G. F. Jenks, Ordnance 
Department, Washington. 


Dr. John Johnston, director, research 
laboratory, U. S. Steel Corp., Kearny, 
N. J.; Dr. Vsevolod N. Krivobok, direc- 
tor of research, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif.; Frederick Laist, gen- 
eral metallurgical manager, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., New York; Dr. W. K. 
Lewis, head of department chemical en- 
gineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Dean 
Cc. E. MacQuigg, College of Engineering, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Cc. E: McCuen, vice president, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit; Dr. Robert F. 
Mehl, director, metais research labora- 
tory, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Paul D. Merica, vice 
president, The International Nickel Co. 
Inc.. New York; Dr. Gilbert E. Seil, 
technical director, E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Norristown, Pa.; Captain Lybrand Smith, 
Office of Coordinator of Research & De- 
velopment, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton; Dr. F. W. Willard, president, Nas- 
sau Smelting & Refining Co., New York; 
Dr. Robert S. Williams, head, depart- 
ment of metallurgy, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Col. A. E. White, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Advisory Committee is com- 
posed of 63 regular committees, plus 
20 other specialists who are called 
in frequently for advice on specific 
problems. Regular members are, 
according to subcommittees: 


Ferrous Minerals, Ferroalleys 


Gilbert E. Seil, chairman, E. J. Lavino 
Co., Norristown, Pa.; A. C. Fieldner, sec- 
retary, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton; Ralph Bowman, Republic Steel Co., 
Cleveland; Frederick G. Cottrell, Wash- 
ington; James Critchett, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Research Laboratories, New 
York; John V. N. Dorr, The Dorr Co., 
New York; Charles H. Herty Jr., Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Don- 
nell F. Hewett, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington; John Johnston, United 
States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J.; Fred- 
erick Laist, Anaconda Copper Co., New 
York; Enoch Perkins, Mutual Chemical 
Co. of America, New York. 


Metals Conservation, Substitution 


Zay Jeffries, chairman, General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland; Paul D. Merica, vice 
chairman, International Nickel Co., New 
York; W. H. Eisenman, __ secretary, 
American Society for Metals, Cleveland; 
Robert S. Archer, Republic Steel Corp., 
Chicago; E. W. Bennett, Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich.; A. L. Boegehold, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit; S. K. 
Colby, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Major G. L. Cox, Ordnance Department, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.; 
D. K. Crampton, Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Lieut-Col. L. S. 
Fletcher, Frankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia; John R. Freeman Jr., American 


Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.; James P. 
Gill, Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.; H. W. Gillett, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, O.; W. C. Hamilton, 
—— Steel Foundries, East Chicago, 
nd. 
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Charles H. Herty Jr., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; John Johnston, 
United States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J.; 
A. B. Kinzel, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, New York; 
Robert H. Leach, Handy & Harman, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Robert F. Mehl, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; W. M. Peirce, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Palmerton, Pa.; Albert J. Phillips, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., Bar- 
ber, N. J. 

William B. Price, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; H. S. Rawdon, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington; Walter C. 
Smith, Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., New 
York; Jerome Strauss, Vanadium Corp. 
of America, New York; W. P. Woodside, 
Climax Molybdenum Corp., Detroit; F. W. 
Willard, Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


R. P. Heuer, chairman, General Re- 
fractories Co., Philadelphia; Paul Tyler, 
secretary, United States Bureau of 
Mines, Washington; L. E. Barringer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
G. A. Bole, Orton Ceramic Foundation, 
Columbus, O.; B. C. Burgess, United 
Feldspar & Minerals Corp., Spruce Pine, 
N. C.; W. S. Landis, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York; M. M. Leighton, State 
Geological Survey Division, University 
of Illinois campus, Urbana, III. 

G. R. Mansfield, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington; Oliver C. 
Ralston, United States Bureau of Mines, 
College Park, Md.; Robert B. Sosman, 
United States Steel Corp., Kearny, 
N. J.; John D. Sullivan, Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute, Columbus, O.; Frank J. 
Tone, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; William M. Weigel, Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, St. Louis; R. B. Witten- 
berg, International Agriculture Corp., 
New York. 


Tin Smelting, Reclamation 


F. W. Willard, chairman, Nassau 
Smelting & Refining Co.. New York: 
P. M. Ambrose, secretary, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington; W. K. Lewis, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; M. F. McConnell, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Walter C. 
Smith, Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., New 
York; John F. Thompson, Internationa! 
Nickel Co., New York. 


Alumina Subcommittee 


John D. Sullivan, chairman, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O.: Fran- 
cis C. Frary, Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa.; Oliver C. Ralston, 
United States Bureau of Mines, College 
Park, Md.; R. S. Sherwin, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Sheffield, Ala.;: Arthur 
— Kalunite Co., Salt Lake City, 

tah. 


Associations and technical soci- 
eties in the metallurgical field are 
taking an active part in the prob- 
lems of metallurgical reports and 
research. Among those now co- 
operating in the program are: 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; American 
Society for Testing Materials; Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; American Society for Metals; 
Society of Automotive Engineers; 
Engineers Defense Board; Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers; Army Ordnance Association; 
American Iron and Steel Institute; 
and American Ceramic Society. 





East-Central Areas 
Have Major Share 
Of War Contracts 


Total of government contracts ‘for 
new war plant, facilities and mate- 
rials from June, 1940 through first 
quarter 1942 was $55,800,000,- 
000. Of this amount, $50,- 
500,000,000 was scheduled for al 
location to _ specific production 
areas, but due to unequal 
distribution of existing facilities in 
some regions and inadequate fa- 
cilities requiring development or 
new construction in others, dispro- 
portionate expansion resulted. 

Analysis of total awards in the 22 
months by National Industrial Con. 
ference Board, New York, shows 
that regional expansion was most 
heavily concentrated in _ central 
areas. Five east-north-central states 
held 25 per cent of the total. Middle 
Atlantic states received 22.2 per 
cent, while the Pacific region took 
16.1 per cent, the only other area 
to be allotted over 10 per cent. 
Among the states, California led 
with 10.8 per cent; New York re- 
ceived 9.2 per cent; Michigan held 
8.2 per cent; Ohio had 7.8 per cent, 
and Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
each received 6.5 per cent of the 
total commitments for war plant and 
war supplies. Almost half of all 
awards were placed in these six 
States. 


Plants Widely Distributed 

In contrast, the awards for war 
plant and equipment alone, totaling 
$10,700,000,000, have been spread 
more broadly over the states. For 
example, the mountain region, with 
only 1.7 per cent of the supply con- 
tracts, received 3.5 per cent of plant 
awards; the Pacific area, with 16.2 
per cent of material contracts, took 
only 6.6 per cent of the total war 
plant allotment; New England, with 
8.8 per cent of the material con- 
tracts, received only 4.6 per cent 
of plant awards. West-north-cen- 
tral and east-south-central regions 
both showed marked gains in war 
plant expansion. 


Plant Expansion in Peace and War 


or 


% Distribution 


Distribution of Govern- 

of Capi- ment Plant 

tal Outlays Awards, 

in Manufac- June, 1940- 

Region turing, 1939 March, 1942 
New England > ae 4.6 
Middle Atlantic 24.5 18.1 
East North Central. 33.0 32.6 
West North Certral 4.6 10.3 
South Atlantic 11.6 7.1 
East South Central 4.0 6.1 
West South Central 6.0 11.0 
Mountain , vane 3.5 
Pacific 6.7 6.6 











U. S. Steel Capacity 65 Per Cent 
Greater Than That of Axis Europe 


STEEL productive capacity in the 
United States is nearly 65 per cent 
higher than combined capacity of 
Germany and all of Europe now con- 
trolled by the Axis. 

If Germany could operate every 
iron and steel plant in Europe out- 
side of Russia, at their highest rate, 
total steel output would be 53,000,- 
000 net tons, it is estimated by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
This would be about 35,000,000 tons 
less than annual capacity in the 
United States as of Jan. 1, 1942. 

Total steel ingot capacity of Axis 
Europe is divided as follows, in net 
tons: 





Germany 24,700,000 
France 10,700,000 
Belgium : 4,500,000 
Italy 3,000,000 
Luxembourg 3,000,000 
Czechoslovakia 2,500,000 
Poland 1,700,000 
Sweden 1,200,000 
Hungary 800,000 
Austria 700,000 
Spain 700,000 
Rumania 300,000 

Total 58,800,000 


Comparison of capacities of the 
United Nations and the Axis, in net 
tons, follows: 


United Nations 


United States 88,570,000 
British Empire 20,600,000 
Russia . 21,800,000 
Total 130,970,000 
Axis 
Europe +s 53,800,000 
Japan 7,200,000 
Total 61,000 000 


While some of the steel capacity 
in Axis controlled countries may 
have been damaged, such losses 
may have been offset by new plants 
in Germany. Reports from France 
and Italy indicate output has been 
greatly curtailed by shortage of 
raw materials, and transportation 
difficulties. Production in other con- 
quered countries is also believed to 
have declined. 

Axis Europe has mines sufficient 
to produce iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone to operate all iron and steel 
plants at capacity. However, some 
mines are distant from plants and 
the quality of ore is low or medi- 
ocre. This has imposed a heavy 
burden on railroad facilities already 
strained by military requirements. 

The Axis apparently faces great 
insufficiency in certain strategic al- 
loying elements, especially manga- 
nese, nickel and chromium. Large re- 
serve stockpiles are known to have 
been accumulated by Germany be- 
fore the war. 

Countries in Axis Europe are able 
to mine only 30 per cent of man- 
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ganese, 40 per cent of chromium 
and 10 per cent of nickel needed for 
capacity output of steel. These per- 
centages assume the Axis need for 
alloy steels is proportionate to that 
in this country’s war program. 

Germany always has beeen al- 
most entirely dependent upon im- 
ports for chromium, nickel, tung- 
sten, cobalt, tin and vanadium and 
imported more than half its man- 
ganese requirements. Part of these 
supplies came from countries now 
at war with Germany or from over- 
seas countries not now accessible. 

Additional chromium __ supplies 
were made available by invasions of 
Norway, Albania, Greece and 
Yugoslavia and domination of Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. The quantity 
now obtainable, however, must be 
still far below Germany’s estimated 
war needs. 

New manganese sources were ob- 
tained in France, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Additionally, the 
German forces captured the Niko- 
pol mining area in the Russian 


Ukraine in 1941 but this district is 
close to the fighting front and prob- 
ably of little use to Axis steel plants. 

Small nickel reserves of Germany 
and Italy have been supplemented 
by those of Finland, Norway and 
Spain but these additions probably 
fall far short of supplying sufficient 
for alloy demand. 

In addition to use of steel plants 
of conquered countries Germany has 
obtained valuable coal and ore re- 
sources. The most important iron 
ore districts are in Lorraine and at 
Krivoi Rog in Russia. The Lor- 
raine ore has helped meet Ger- 
many’s need for richer ore, though 
it may have curtailed supply to 
steel plants in France. 


Safety Glass 


ST. LOUIS 
A pocketful of glass eyes proved 
an effective argument in a campaign 
among metal workers by the St. 
Louis Council. Reyburn P. Hoff- 
man, secretary of the Council, re- 
cently lecturing to lathe workers, 
exhibited the eyes and said: “If 
any of you would prefer one of these 
to his natural eye, you can afford 
to be less careful.” 
Several foremen obtained supplies 
of the eyes which they offer to work- 
ers who neglect to wear goggles. 





Salesmen, Now Factory Workers, in “Duration Club’ 





In Rome, N. Y., recently, 13 men 
sat down for dinner, preceded by a 
general get-together. All of them, 
former salesmen, are now working 
in the factory of Rome Mfg. Co., a 
division of Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc. The men have formed an “ex- 
clusive private club” which they 
have called the “Duration Club”— 
because they hope it won’t last for- 


ever. Until they are back as sales- 
men, they serve as timekeepers, pay- 





roll clerks and bookkeepers. 


In the group, seated: J. M. Ken- 
nedy, vice president, Rome Mfg. Co. 
division; J. J. Zingerline, J. H. Fin- 
negan, E. E. Wood, C. P. Drake, sales 
managers. Standing: S. R. Knight, 
G. W. VanDewalker, H. W. Fisk, 
L. T. Stannard, J. F. Butts, J. A. 
Preisendorfer, R. E. Conley and H. 
J. Humphrey. C. Donald Dallas, 
president, Revere Copper & Brass, 
is an honorary member. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Industrial Activity 


Continues Upward Trend 


INDUSTRIAL activity continued to move steadily 
upward throughout June, extending the gains recorded 
during April and May. STEEL’s weekly index aver- 
aged 139.2 last month, comparing with 137.4 in May 
and 138.7 during June, 1941. Reflecting the all-out 
effort to increase output of military materials, most 
plants maintained full operations over the Fourth of 
July holiday. 

During the week ended June 27, STEEL’s index ad- 
vanced slightly to 139.6. This represents a gain of 
0.3 point from the preceding week’s index figure and 
compares with 138.8 recorded in the like period a 
year ago. 

The national steel rate was off one half point to 


98.5 during the week ended June 27. Percentage- 
wise, steel production is below the 99.5 per cent level 
recorded this time last year, but output tops a year 
ago on a tonnage basis. Steel scrap is moving to 
mills in greater volume. However, the scrap drive 
is disappointing in so far as collections are not suf- 
ficient to permit accumulation of stocks at mill yards 
for use throughout the winter months. 

Electric power consumption totaled 3,457,024,000 
kilowatts during the latest period. This compares 
favorably with 3,433,711,000 kilowatts consumed in 
the preceding week and represents a gain of 9.5 per 
cent over that recorded in the like 1941 week. 

Revenue freight carloadings edged slightly upward 
during the week of June 27 to about 850,000 cars. A 
year ago freight traffic totaled 908,664 cars. There 
are grounds for optimistic belief that the railroads 
will be able to meet fully this year’s freight traffic 
demands, Joseph B. Eastman, director, Office of De- 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


fense Transportation, told rail executives recently. 


American Trucking Association reports freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in May decreased 3 per cent 
from April, but was 2.6 per cent above tonnage moved 


in May, 1941. 


Inventories, in terms of dollars based on cost values, 





Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages 1941= 100 


May, April, May, 

1942 1942 1941 
Steel Ingot Output ............. 104.8 104.0 91.0 
Finished Steel Shipments........ 107.5 103.1 102.3 
Freight Carloadings ............ 101.0 103.0 103.4 
Freight Car Awards ........... $1.2 209.8 184.0 
Structural Steel Shipments...... 92.4 96.5 102.3 
Building Construction .......... 134.5 99.6 109.6 





were down 3 per cent at the close of April, according 
to the Department of Commerce. This is the first 
month since December, 1940, that an inventory de- 
cline has occurred. Compared with April 30, 1941, 
inventories are up 16 per cent. 

Shipments of new machine tools, presses and other 
metalworking equipment totaled $118,500,000 during 
May, the War Production Board reports. 
tool shipments alone, 25,700 units, were valued at 
showing of 25,400 


$107,300,000, compared with April's 


Machine 


Industrial 


Weather 


TREND: 


U pmward 


@Yeur ue 








units valued at $103,364,000. Metalworking machin- 
ery output is running at the rate of $1,400,000,000 
annually, an increase of 65 per cent over the 1941 


volume, and is steadily expanding. 


American Gear Manufacturers Association’s index 
on industrial gear sales rose to 421 during May, com- 
pared with 378 in April and 273 during May, 1941. 
Orders for new foundry equipment declined in May, 
according to the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 


Association. 


The Barometer of Business 


Financial Indicators 


30 Industrial Stocks* 

20 Rail Stocks* 

15 Utilities* , 

Average Price of all listed 
bonds (N.Y.S.E.) 

Bank Clear’gs daily aver- 
age (000 omitted)? ... 

Commercial Paper, interest 
rate (4-6 months) ... 

Com’! loans (000 omitted) t 

Federal Reserve ratio (per 
cent) eee 

Capital flotations: 

(000 omitted) 

New Capital ... 
Refunding ‘ 

Federal gross debt. 
dol.) 

Railroad earnings? .... 

Stock sales, New York Stock 
Exchange ; 


*Dow Jones series. 


(mil. of 


May, 1942 
11.68 
68.30 
24.29 
$95.64 
$1,108 


ly — 


$10,905 
89.8 
$127,570 
$52,461 
$68,571 


_ $101,994,561 


7,229,097 


Apr., 1942 
11.06 
67.52 
24.56 

$95.63 
$1,164 


%—% 
$11,337 


90.6 
$157,820 
$104,328 


$64,961,000 
$92,388,079 


7,589,297 


tLeading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tApril, March and April respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


STEEL'S composite finished 
steel price average ... 
U. S. Bureau of Labor's 

index 
Wheat, 


cash (bushel) = 


Corn, cash (bushel) 


+Preliminary. 
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May, 1942 
$56.73 


98.77 


$1.21 
$0.965 


Apr., 1942 
$56.73 
98.8 


$1.215 
$0.998 


May, 1941 
17.30 

84.71 
$94.22 
$1,049 


%-—% 
$10,030 


91.1 
$105,973 
$299,269 


$47,737,000 
$52,074,739 


9,660,000 


May, 1941 
$56.73 
84.9 


$1.038 
$0.85 


Industrial Indicators 


Iron and Steel Scrap con- 
sumption (tons) ........ 


Gear Sales Index 


Foundry equipment new 
ee Se nts 6 a ae 0% 
Finished steel shipments 
en Qo ok. bate wid 
Ingot output (average 
weekly; net tons) ..... 
Commercial steel castings 


production? .......... 


Dodge bidg. awards in 37 
States ($ Valuation)... 


Fabricated structural steel 
shipments (Tons) 


Steel castings output (Net 
Tons)? ; he 


Coal output, tons ... 
Business failures; numbert 


Business failures; liabili- 
ties? e 
Cement production, bbls.+ 


Cotton consumption, bales 
Freight Car Awards 


Car loadings (weekly av.) 





tApril, 





March and April respectively. 


May, 1942 


4,857,000 
421 


653.6 


1,834,127 


1,667,470 


149,625 


$673,517,000 


173,321 


191,195 


48,250,000 
938 


$10,175,000 
14,068,000 
957,015 
822 

825,452 


Apr., 1942 May, 1941 
4,672,000 4,609,000 
378 273 
1089.3 423.3 
1,758,894 1,745,295 
1,660,213 1,590,195 
146,507 101,977 
$498,742,000 $548,700,000 
180,987 191,905 
211,081 152,007 
49,000,000 43,400,000 
1048 1149 
$13,241,000 $15,068,000 
12,733,000 12,196,000 
998,754 923,518 
2,125 18,630 
837,759 841,557 
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Week ended 1942 1941 940 6=—s 1939 > 100 —li00 > 
June 27.... 985 99.5 89.0 54.0 - é NE el =; io 
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Radio Research ov 


. +... given great impetus by war 


IN THE greatest expansion of radio facilities in the his- 
tory of the industry, research men are working on develop- 
ments which will prove as startling when peace returns as the 
telephone and electric light were in an earlier generation. 
Radio, first developed on a large scale as a result of military 
needs in World War I, is now undergoing a second great pe- 
riod of research and expansion. Once again, war will probably 
give us new and amazing tools. 

Compared to our present facilities, the armies of World 
War I were relatively without radio “voice” or “hearing” 
until late in the conflict. When the United States entered the 
war in 1917, there were only 50 aircraft radios available and 
these were limited in range of communication. Today, the 
men who pilot America’s military planes have modern trans- 
mitters which often go into action simultaneously with the 
pilots’ guns. Voice communications, co-ordinating aircraft with 
ground or sea forces during actual combat, are now a vital 
part of military tactics, although radios are generally silent 
until the presence of the planes has been detected by the 
enemy. . 

Even tanks now have voice transmitters and receivers to 
provide greatest co-ordination of mechanized units. FM, the 
frequency modulation system, has improved tank broadcast- 
ing, further reducing the interference caused by the operation 
of engines, motors and other electrical equipment. Westing- 












Fig. 1—POWER ON PARADE: A total of 100,000 watts 
of radio transmitting power is represented in this bank 
of Westinghouse broadcasting tubes. Largest air-cooled 
tubes of their kind in the world, these transmitting giants 
are now at work beaming United States broadcasts to 
South American nations. Airplane-type fins carry away 
enough heat from each tube to keep a small house warm 
in winter 


Fig. 2—INSPECTED FOR SHIPMENT: A battery of high- 
powered radio transmitting tubes for naval signal commu- 
nications. is checked out for shipment to Navy by Westing- 
house girl inspector. Tubes operate in compact transmit- 
ters carried aboard ships and installed in land stations 


Fig. 3—COMPLETING “MOUNT” ASSEMBLY FOR RADIO 
TUBES: Operator is completing the assembly of the “mount” 
or inner structure of a 25-watt Westinghouse transmitting 
tube used largely for plane-to-plane or plane-to-ground 
radio communication. She is spot-welding a part to one of 
the wires which support the structure. At the instant the 
weld is made between the two metal pencil-like points 
ever the operator's gloved hand, a tiny gas flame spurts 
from the slender copper pipe and envelops the spot being 
welded, preventing oxidation 
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Fig. 4—CLEAR, MUSICAL NOTE and she knows that the 
radio transmitting tube she is testing is ready for service. 
The photo shows the “noise test’’ where required current 
is supplied and the tube is tapped lightly with a soft rub- 
ber rod. A high, clear note in the operator's headphones 
indicate a good tube. A scratching, gutteral noise usually 
means loose or improperly fastened parts in the tube’s 
inner structure. In the latter event, the tube is rejected 
and destroyed 
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troduction 


house is now producing many of the transmitting tubes for 
Army FM tank sets. 

Taking a tip from the London policemen who several 
years ago wore tiny radio transmitters in their hats, the 
Signal Corps is now equipping its men with 1-watt “broadcast- 
ing stations”. Like walking patrol cars, parachute troops and 
riflemen equipped with these 5-pound sets are now able to 
carry on conversation with their comrades 2 miles away. 

Police patrol cars also have their counterpart in armored 
trucks and other motorized units which have been equipped 
with radio transmitters to receive and broadcast “on-the-spot” 
military intelligence, time signals and weather reports. 

For short-wave broadcasting stations fighting the Axis 
nations in a “war of the air waves”, Westinghouse is said to 
be producing the largest air-cooled transmitting tubes in ex- 
istence. These giant tubes, cooled by airplane-type fins, con- 
sume 25,000 watts each and generate enough excess heat to 
keep a 6-room house warm in winter. 

Development by Westinghouse of large air-cooled broad- 
casting tubes has helped to enlarge the scope of military radio 
communications. With air-cooled tubes, powerful stations can 
be set up in the field or on shipboard without the need for 
a steady supply of fresh water for cooling. This is particu- 
larly important for naval vessels where fresh water is at a 
premium. Salt water cannot be used to cool the tubes. 
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Fig. S—HOT TONGUES OF FLAME from a dozen gas jets 

are played on the rim of this 400-watt radio broadcasting 

tube as a craftsman in glass seals the filament mount 

(cathode) to the tube proper. For this purpose the tube is 

placed in the jaws of a lathe and rotated rapidly while 

the operator, using a small metal paddle, shapes the hot 
glass as desired 
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CONSUMPTION of cobalt in the 
United States has increased remark- 
ably during the past two decades, 
and a substantial gain is anticipated 
in 1942. Although the United States 
is the chief consumer of cobalt, this 
country has been an unimportant 
factor in its production. The Bel- 
gian Congo, Northern Rhodesia and 
French Morocco have supplied the 
bulk of the world output in recent 
years. Production in Canada, for- 
merly the chief source of cobalt, 
has gradually declined and in re- 
cent years has had minor impor- 
tance only. 

Except for a small domestic out- 
put, the United States depends on 
the Belgian Congo for its supplies 
of cobalt. In the unfortunate event 
that those supplies should be shut 
off, the United 
States would 
face the  prob- 
lem of finding 
substitutes or de- 
veloping low- 
grade deposits, 
some of which 
probably could 
be placed in pro- 
duction as an 
emergency sup- 
ply. Purifications 
of solutions for 
electrolysis to 
produce manga- 
nese meta 1 
would make 
available an- 
other source of 
cobalt as a sulphide sludge con- 
taining large quantities of cobalt 
could be recovered from many do- 
mestic manganese ores. 

War conditions emphasize the im- 
portant use of cobalt in high-speed 
cutting tools. Other uses are: Per- 
manent magnet materials, welding 
materials, metal-to-glass seal ma- 
terials, ceramics, driers, and mis- 
cellaneous applications of small 
amounts, as for catalysts and soft 
magnetic alloys. 


Cobalt high-speed steels are used 
for specific purposes more especially 
where high red-hardness is neces- 
sary. Apparently, high vanadium is 
the best substitute for cobalt in 
steels for this class of work. Ce- 
. mented carbide tools can often be 
substituted for the cobalt high- 
speed steels. Low-cobalt high-speed 
steels, or those containing no cobalt, 
can be used with a small loss in 
cutting speeds and production rates. 
Nickel can be substituted for cobalt 
as a binder in cemented carbide 
tools, but usually with resulting im- 
pairment too great to be tolerated 
except in an emergency. 

Cobalt also occupies a critical po- 
sition among the alloying elements 
for permanent magnets. However, 
iron-molybdenum, iron - tungsten, 
chromium - molybdenum, iron- 
nickel - aluminum and low- 
cobalt-iron-nickel-aluminum precipi- 
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Uses and P 
Substitutes for 


tation-hardening alloys can be made 
to replace many of the cobalt mag- 
net steels and alloys. Again, how- 
ever, certain combinations of desir- 
able properties are obtainable only 
by definite cobalt alloys. Redesign- 
ing of magnet shapes in accordance 
with the magnetic properties of non- 
cobalt or low-cobalt materials can 
effect considerable conservation of 
cobalt in the manufacture of per- 
manent magnets. 

The use of welding rod contain- 
ing substantial amounts of cobalt is 
important in a war economy. Hard- 
wear or corrosion-resistant surfaces 
are applied, and worn surfaces can 
be built up to the original dimen- 
sions, thus salvaging dies and many 
other wear-resistant surfaces. 

Small amounts of cobalt are need- 
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ed for metal-to-glass seals in the 
manufacture of radio power tubes, 
X-ray tubes and other electronic de- 
vices. Larger quantities may be 
needed for superchargers. 


The use of cobalt in ceramics is 
evidently not critical, with the pos- 
sible exception of its application to 
ground coats for porcelain enamel 
ware. It is believed that a large 
proportion of the cobalt oxides and 
salts now going into the ceramics 
industry could be diverted to other 
more important uses. 


Cobalt driers show the most rapid 
drying times of all metal driers 
used in the paint and varnish indus- 
try. Manganese driers can be used, 
with the consequence of approxi- 
mately doubling the drying time. 
Cellulose and other lacquers re- 
quiring no “drying” oils should be 
used. wherever possible if it is de- 
sired to reduce the quantity of co- 
balt going into paint and varnish 
driers. 

Catalysts and soft magnetic alloys 


From a report by John Koster, senior 
metallurgist, Metallurgical Division, and 
H. W. Davis, associate mineral econo- 
mist, Metal Economics Division, both of 
the Bureau of Mines. The report was 
prepared for the War Production Board 
as part of.the work of the Metals Con- 
servation E Substitution Group of the 
Advisory Committee on Metals & Min- 
erals of the National Research Counc! 
of the Nation! Acadeiny of Sciences. 





do not represent much of the cobalt 
consumption and, in both instances, 
acceptable substitutes are believed 
to be available for a substantial 
portion of the uses. 

Reports to the Bureau of Mines 
from virtually all domestic manu- 
facturers who use cobalt in steels 
and as catalysts indicate a probable 
consumption of 2,128,000 pounds in 
1941, distributed as follows: Cut- 
ting tools and drills, 43 per cent; 
welding rod and stock, 18; dies, 
valve steel and electroplating, 2; 
magnets, 28; special steels, 6; cata- 
lysts and dental and surgical al- 
loys, 3. 

Tool Steels and Cutting Alloys: An 
important use of cobalt is in the 
manufacture of high-speed cutting 


tools for operation at high speeds 
or at high tem- 


peratures, It also 
is employed in 
alloy steels for 
high - tempera- 
ture dies, heavy- 
duty shears, and 
other imple- 
ments requiring 
extreme tough- 
ness combined 
with great hard- 
ness at high 
tempe ra t ures. 
Certain high- 











tempera- 
ture noncorro- 
sive alloys are 
made with small 
amounts of co- 
balt in their composition. 
Typical analyses of some commer- 
cially available high-speed steels are 
shown in Table I. The usual alloy- 
ing elements are carbon, tungsten, 
chromium, vanadium and cobalt. 
Small amounts of other elements 
are found occasionally in special 
steels. The steels listed in Table 
I may be roughly divided into two 
classes upon the basis of the pre- 
dominating alloying element. These 
are: Tungsten steels such as Nos. 1, 
2, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12; and molybden- 
um steels such as Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 13. The so-called cobalt high- 
speed steels are, in general, simply 
modifications of these two types. 
The addition of cobalt to stand- 
ard high-speed steels improves their 
cutting performance under some 
conditions. It is not substituted for 
any other alloying metals. The fact 
that cobalt also dissolves tungsten 
in amounts up to 30 per cent and 
that a tungsten-cobalt compound is 
precipitated upon reheating also ex- 
plains some of the benefits derived 
from cobalt by the tungsten steels, 
which are improved by the addition 
of cobalt in amounts up to 12 to 13 
per cent. In general, the cutting 
ability is proportional to the cobalt 
content up to about 13 per cent. 


It is reported that 5 per cent co- 
balt added to an 18 per cent tung- 
sten alloy increases its “perform- 
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ance” by 100 per cent. Ten per cent 
cobalt increases the performance 
200 per cent and 15 to 16 per cent 
cobalt, 400 per cent. Tests indicate 
that a 12 per cent manganese steel 
can be worked satisfactorily with a 
high-cobalt high-speed steel—a feat 
claimed difficult with any noncobalt 
material. Such performance can be 
relied upon only for the particular 
conditions of these tests for ma- 
chining performance tests depend 
on many interrelated factors. 

The improvement in properties by 
the addition of cobalt is equally 
apparent in the case of the molyb- 
denum high-speed steels. Thus, steel 
13 in Table I is regarded by the 
manufacturer as a “super-high-speed 
steel” in comparison with noncobalt 
molybdenum steels, such as 4 and 
5 in Table I. Cobalt is added to 
such steels in amounts up to 13 per 
cent. 


Cobalt steels are utilized in cut- 
ting cast iron, hardened steels, and, 
in general, in making heavy or hog- 
ging cuts. Their cutting efficiency 
is not so high on softer materials. 
High-cobalt steels are inclined to be 
brittle, which is counteracted to 
some extent by the vanadium con- 
tent. Such steels harden with a 
finer grain, decarbifrize more readily 
and are subject to more cracking 
during hardening than high-speed 
steels with no cobalt. The harden- 
ing temperature range is wide and 
the red hardness is better than in 
the noncobalt steels. 

These statements in the literature 
might easily mislead one in the ap- 
praisal of the value of cobalt in 
high-speed steel. When the test 
conditions are selected near the up- 
per limit of ‘possible feeds and 
speeds, superiority of performance 
of the cobalt steels seems great. 
When the tests are conducted with- 
in the ranges of practical operation, 
the cobalt steels often make a poorer 
showing than the steels containing 
no cobalt. The small percentage 
of the cobalt high-speed steels in 
use, as compared with the noncobalt 
steels, does not provide a strong 
argument for the indispensability of 
the former. 

Cobalt is also a necessary consti- 
tuent of other cutting alloys, such 





TABLE I—Composition of Typical Migh-Spess Siesta, Per Cent 
olyb- Ref- 

No. Carbon Tungsten Chromium Vanadium denum Cobalt erences 
tell 0.55-0.75 18.0 4.0 1.0 ; ‘ land 4 
as 0.65-0.75 14.0 4.0 2.0 . “ land4 
PRE 0.64-0.84 1.3-1.8 3.5-4.0 0.9-1.3 8.0-9.5 2and 3 
— 0.78 lads 3.50 1.25 9.5 2 

a 0.79 punt 4.25 2.13 9.0 2 

| RR 0.80 5.5 4.00 1.50 4.50 

eee 0.78 18.47 3.92 1.86 0.53 : 2 

Bsé 0.70 14.0 4.0 2.0 0.5 5.0 land 4 
9 0.70 18.0 4.0 1.0 0.5 5.0 land4 
. aa 0.75 14.0 4.0 2.0 05 5.0 land 4 
ae 0.80 20.0 4.0 2.0 0.6 8.0 land 4 
SERS Vite t 0.80 20.0 4.0 1.25 0.6 12.0 land 4 
. See 0.79 1.55 3.75 1.10 7.85 5.5 2 


1—This is a standard high-speed steel and is made by a number of manufacturers. 
Refer to Engineering Alloys by Woldman and Dornblatt, published by American 


Society for Metals, 1936 


2—Molybdenum High-Speed ‘Steels, Molybdenum in Steel, published by Climax Molyb- 


denum Co., sec. 12, p 
3—Emmons, J. V., 
Twist Drill Co. 


Molybdenum-Tungsten High-Speed Steels, published by Cleveland 


4—Metals Handbook, published by American Society for Metals, 1939. Refers to 
alloy br question in index or to list of manufacturers and tool-steel trade names 
on p. 18. 





tain up to 55 per cent cobalt. 

The tungsten carbide materials 
are of the sintered and fused types. 
In the first type, tungsten or other 
carbides are sintered with metallic 
cobalt as a binder. The quantity of 
cobalt used is generally about 3 to 
20 per cent. The second or fused 
type is the product of direct fusion 





TABLE Il—Substitutes for Cobalt 


High-Speed Steels 
First Second Third 
0) EEA 1.25 1.25 
Tungsten ..... 18.00 a 5.50 
Molybdenum nee ; 8.00 4.50 
Chromium ..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Vanadium ... 3.00 4.00 4.00 





of the carbides, generally with co- 
balt. 

Substitutes for Cobalt in Tools: 
There is a considerable tendency to 
regard the use of cobalt in high- 
speed steel as absolutely indispen- 
sable. On the other hand, some 
metallurgists seem to be of the opin- 
ion that cobalt use in high-speed 
steel could be substantially reduced 
if necessary. One way would be to 
use steels higher in vanadium. In 
such cases, the strategic values of 
cobalt and vanadium must be 
weighed one against the other. The 
compositions listed in Table II have 
been suggested as substitutes. In 
some cases these steels give better 
performance than the cobalt steels. 


where cemented carbide tools can 
often be substituted to advantage, 
or the cobalt steel can itself be 
used as an inserted cutting tip in- 
stead of a solid tool. 


Tantalum has been patented as 
an “ersatz” material for cobalt in 
high-speed steels of all kinds. 

High-speed cobalt steels may per- 
haps be replaced by carbide cutting 
tools or alloys based on chromium.- 
tungsten-carbon and some metal 
other than cobalt. Although cobalt 
is recognized as the best binder for 
cemented carbide materials, nickel 
has been used, which is the substi- 
tution of one strategic metal for 
another. 


Practical tests lead to the con- 
clusion that none of these suggested 
improvements can be counted on to 
conserve cobalt. Tantalum, uranium 
and boron steels have been tried and 
found wanting. 

Other alloys of the Kovar and 
Fernico type, containing around 17 
to 19 per cent cobalt, are used to 
make vacuum-tight metal-to-glass 
seals. The amount used is small, 
but important in the construction of 
radio, power and X-ray tubes and 
other electronic devices. 

A new use of alloys containing 
substantial percentages of cobalt is 
for blades of the airplane tubro- 
superchargers. While experiments 
with noncobalt alloys are in progress 
it now seems probable that the co- 








as those of the stellite types and ce- Many applications of cobalt steels balt alloys will be preferable. If 
mented carbides. Stellite alloys con- are for single-point cutting tools (Please turn to Page 119) 
TABLE I1I—Composition and Properties of Possible Substitutes for 8.5 Per Cent Cobalt Steel 
Hardening 

Composition, Per Cent; Iron Plus the Usual Impurities Equals the Remainder Tem- Coercive 
Alloy Molyb- perature Remanence, Force, 

No. Cobalt Nickel Aluminum Tungsten Chromium denum Carbon Centigrade Gauss Oersteds 
yh See ere 8.5 1.25 4.75 , 0.9 895 7500 120 
> a ie pane 23.4 645 7000 219 
2 . ae be 23.4 610 7500 120 
a... 27.9 an bane 700 8000 110 
i 26.0 7.0 9.0 700 8000 215 
_~< 26.0 7.0 9.0 640 7500 120 
Ns Sowa gitar ate 30.0 10.0 Ties 675 7000 120 
5. 30.0 10.0 700 7000 125 
6.. Pe 25.0 15.0 700 7000 180 
Safed Ses waves jane » ane 25.0 15.0 645 7000 130 
Oe, 21.0 12.5 sou ae 700 8000 150 
GM aaat sb sous 21.0 12.5 s bes 675 7500 120 
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TEMPERATURE - DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


BEAT 2 Rea Nee 


CHROMIUM-CARBON STAINLESS STEELS 


THE EQUILIBRIUM diagram for 
the iron-chromium-carbon system at 
12 per cent chromium is shown in 
Fig. 1. The increasing solubility of 
carbon in the gamma phase with 
rising temperature (line SE) is the 
basis for the hardness control of 
quenched alloys. This chart pro- 
vides the quantitative explanation of 
the principles which permit this 
method of controlling the as- 
quenched hardness. 

This analysis regards the carbide 
phase as a reservoir containing car- 
bon for hardening, the extent of the 
withdrawal of carbon being con- 
trolled by the hardening tempera- 
ture, the line SE giving the increase 
in carbide solubility with rising tem- 
perature. 

Such a progressive solution of the 
carbide phase should be borne out 


This is the second section of a series 
on heat treatment of the chromium-car- 
bon martensitic stainless steels from a 
paper presented at the National Metal 
meres in Philadelphia, Oct. 23, 1941. 
geet on I appeared on p. 66 of the June 
ssue. 
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© IS 20 25 
PER CENT CARBON 


(Section II) 


By W. C. TROY 
And 
W. E. MAHIN 
Feeder Engineering Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


by metallographic evidence. For 
this reason, the micrographs, Figs. 
2 to 8 are included. Fig. 2 of an 
annealed sample of a steel contain- 
ing 0.37 per cent carbon, 12.6 per 
cent chromium, reveals. carbide 
spheroids in a matrix of chromium 
ferrite. Figs. 3 to 8 show this same 
material after hardening from suc- 
cessively higher temperatures cover- 
ing the range from 1742 to 2100 
degrees Fahr. 

The gradual diminution in the 
amount of free carbide is clearly 
evident. Other phenomena which 
can be seen are: First, gradual ag- 
glomeration of the carbide phase at 
the higher temperatures; second, 
progressive grain coarsening with 
increasing temperature; third, com- 
plete disappearance of the carbide 
phase in the specimen hardened 
from 2100 degrees Fahr. Fig. 7, 
and consequent serious coarsening 
of the grain size. 


The reservoir hypothesis illus- 
trated by this series of micrographs 
presupposes that as long as an ex- 
cess of the carbide phase is at equi- 
librium with the austenite phase for 
a given temperature and chromium 
content, the hardness of the mar- 
tensite in the as-quenched material 
will be independent of carbon con- 
tent. However, with increase in 
carbon content there is, of course, 
an increase in the number of car- 
bide spheroids present at a given 
temperature. The hardening effect 
of these spheroids may account for 
the comparatively slight variation 
in hardness at a given quenching 
temperature. In general, the high- 
er and lower points at each tem- 
perature tend to,be the higher and 
lower carbon contents respectively. 


In a similar series of micrographs 
prepared to show structural changes 
occurring with rise in quenching 
temperature for a steel containing 
0.10 per cent carbon and 13.7 per 
cent chromium, the hardness was 
found to increase by an increased 
solution of the free ferrite phase 
up to a temperature of about 1740 
degrees Fahr. Above this tempera- 
ture, a new phase appeared, prob- 
ably the delta phase, and the hard- 


Fig. 1. (Left)—Equilibrium diagram for the iron-chromium-carbon system at 12 


per cent chromium (Book of Stainless Steels) shows the increasing solubility 
of carbon in the gamma phase with rising temperature as shown by the line 
SE. This is the basis for as-quenched hardness control method described here. 
Below, left to right, Fig. 2—Micrograph of steel containing 0.37 per cent carbon, 
12.6 per cent chromium, as received in the annealed condition, shown at 1000 
diameters. Note the preponderance of spheroids of the iron-chromium carbide 
phase. Fig. 3—Same steel as in Fig. 2 but this sample has been hardened by 
quenching after heating one hour at 1560 degrees Fahr. The beginning of the 
progressive solution of the carbide spheroids is shown here. Fig. 4—Same steel 
as in Fig. 2 but quenched from 1650 degrees Fahr. All micrograph specimens 
prepared with an etchant of | per cent picral plus 5 per cent hydrochloric acid 
and shown at 1000 diameters. Fia. 5—Same steel as in Fig. 2 but quenched from 
1740 degrees Fahr. 





Fighting Steel . . . It takes working, sweating, fighting Steel 
to build tanks and ships, planes and guns, tools and machinery. 
The job of producing Steel to crush the attackers of America 
has called forth our best efforts in every emergency since 1826. 
And when this important job is done, you will again get Steel 
of the same excellence that made Uncle Sam call on us. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. District Offices and Representatives: Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, St. Paul, 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N. C., St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal. 
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Fig. 6. (Upper left)—Same steel as in Fi 
Fig. 2 but quenched from 1830 degrees N00 8 
Fahr. Fig. 7. (Directly above)—Same 1 1 1 4 dave i 
steel as in Fig. 2 but quenched from 100 200 300 400 500 600 


Izod impact 


ness did not increase further but 
dropped slightly. 

Effect of Time at Temperature: 
It is important to observe the rate 
of solution of the chromium  car- 
bides for a given temperature. This 
influence was evaluated by holding 
specimens of two steels at 1850 de- 
grees Fahr. for periods varying 
trom 10 to 120 minutes. As shown 
in Table I, the solution of carbides 
was essentially complete after heat- 
ing for 10 minutes at this tempera- 
ture. Consequently, beyond a cer- 
tain minimum time of the order of 
10 minutes for smal] pieces, time 
at temperature has little effect upon 
the as-quenched hardness. 

Control of Hardness: The above 
results seem to provide a workable 
means of controlling hardness, par- 
ticularly in the hardness range from 
45 to 60 rockwell C. The method 
is exceptional in that it requires 
only careful control of quenching 
temperature. So long as the car- 
bon content is above a minimum 
value of about 0.25 per cent, the 
hardness obtained will be a con- 
trollable function of the quenching 
temperature for most practical pur- 
poses, 

With carbon contents falling be- 
low 0.25 per cent, hardness can still 
be controlled by adjusting the 
quenching temperature, but the 
hardness range becomes more limit- 
ed with the lower carbon contents. 
Maximum hardness that can be ob- 
tained in steels of this type is di- 
rectly dependent upon the carbon 
content. 

Tempering May Still Be Neces- 
sary: Although the method de- 
scribed is more satisfactory for con- 
trolling hardness of these marten- 
sitic stainless steels than conven- 
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1900 degrees Fahr. 
Same steel as in Fig. 2 but quenched 
from 2100 degrees Fahr. 
right)—Chart shows breaking strength, 
strength and hardness 
(rockwell C) after tempering at various values up to 1020 
degrees Fahr. (550 degrees Cent.) and higher. All specimens 
were hardened after heating at 1850 degrees Fahr. for one 
hour in pure dissociated ammonia gas, then tempered for 
one hour in circulating air. 
per cent chromium 








































Fig. 8. (Left)— 


Fig. 9. (Upper 


Steel was 0.37 carbon, 12.6 


tional tempering treatment follow- 
ing quenching, quite often other fac- 
tors such as internal stresses and 
aging phenomena may require that 
the work be tempered. 

To evaluate internal stresses re- 
maining after hardening by quench- 
ing, use was made of a transverse 
breaking test. Square bars, 0.25 x 
0.25 x 2% inches, were prepared 
from a steel containing 0.37 per cent 
carbon, 12.6 per cent chromium. 
After heat treatment, they were sup- 
ported on hardened %-inch diame- 
ter rolls spaced 2 inches apart. Us- 
ing the brinell hardness tester, the 
bars were loaded in increments at 
the midpoint until fracture occurred. 
The maximum tensile fiber stress 
was calculated by the simple beam 
formula from the breaking load read 
on the previously calibrated dial 
gage. This test is applicable to those 
specimens whose hardness is such 
that fracture occurs with negligible 
plastic deformation. 

Fig. 9 shows the variation in trans- 
verse breaking strength through 
the entire tempering range. Note 





TABLE I: Effect of Time at Temperature 
Upen Quenched Hardness 


(All tests were at 1850 degrees Fahr.) 


Minutes at Rockwell “C” Hardness* 
Temperature Steel 1* Steel 2t 
10 56-57 56-57 
30 57-58 56-57 
60 57-58 57-58 
120 57-57 57-58 





*Values reported give the range for 
four impressions. 

+Carbon, 0.3 per cent; chromium, 12.6; 
manganese, 0.28; nickel, 0.08; phosphor- 
us, 0.012; silicon, 0.32. 

tCarbon, 0.64 per cent; chromium, 16.2; 

manganese, 0.24; nickel 0.18; phosphor- 

us, 0.024; silicon, 0.06. 





TEMPERING TEMPERATURE -DEGREES CENT. 


that the breaking strength rises 
from 189,000 pounds per square inch 
with no temper, to 396,000 pounds 
per square inch after tempering at 
660 degrees Fahr.—more than dou- 
ble. 

Breaking-strength tests were 
made of two specimens of 0.37 per 
cent carbon, 12.6 per cent chromium 
steel—both hardened to the same 
final hardness value but by different 
heat treatments. The first was held 
for one hour at 1760 degrees Fahr. 
in pure dissociated ammonia, then 
quenched directly to a hardness of 
53 rockwell C without any tem- 
pering. Resulting breaking stress 
was 325,000 pounds per square inch. 

The second specimen was held for 
one hour at 1850 degrees Fahr. in 
pure dissociated ammonia and fully 
hardened, subsequently being tem- 
pered to 53 rockwell C by temper- 
ing one hour at 660 degrees Fahr. 
The resulting breaking strength was 
390,000 pounds per square inch, 65,- 
000 higher than the@irst. It is felt 
this difference in breaking strength 
is ascribable directlyto the residual 
hardening stresses, since most of 
these were removed from the second 
specimen by the tempering opera- 
tion. 

The 65,000 pounds per square 
inch difference thus represents the 
residual stresses after hardening, 
a relative low effective value for re- 
sidual stresses. Note that it repre- 
sents the combined effect of the or- 
derly Heyn (macroscopic) stresses 
and the microscopic stresses. 

Impact Strength: Fig. 9 shows 
the results of impact tests carried 
out to determine the temptring tem- 
perature at which the maximum im- 
pact strength could be developed 
after hardening from 1850 degrees 
Fahr. Standard 0.394-inch square 
3-notch Izod test bars were prepared 
before heat treatment from steel 
containing the 0.37 per cent carbon, 
12.6 per cent chromium. 

Note the minimum value in the 
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O E M Photo by Palmer, in an Allegheny Ludlum plant 


FLOWING TODAY THAT 


WILL BE FLYING NEXT MONTH 


Alioy steel, con- 
ceived in the 
mighty heat of 
electric furnace arcs, is just being 
born when it teems into ingot molds. 
How soon can the raw steel in 
those ingots be brought to maturity 
as parts in finished warplanes (or 
tanks, guns, ships, munitions )? How 
much of it can be actually put to 
work, with only a bare minimum 
of scrap, “reject” and spoilage 
losses? In this war, a battle easily 
may hang on the way any one plant 
handles its problems of production 
and conservation. 


es, 
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The Allegheny Ludlum line-up of 
alloy war-steels includes stainless 
and heat resistant, tool, valve, ni- 
triding and electrical steels. In- 
formation on their more effective 
fabrication and use includes certi- 
fied “Blue Sheets” for engineers 
and technical men; “Handbook of 
Special Steels” for production men; 
“Elementary Discussions” of tool 
and stainless steels for training 
course use, etc. 

@ Tell us your alloy steel problems 
—particularly if yours is a converted 
plant, making unfamiliar products 
from strange materials. If we don’t 


have the answers in printed form, 
the services of our Technical and 
Field Staffs are also at your disposal. 





ludhim 


Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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From Suggestion to 


Test—In Twelve Days 


LONDON 


Indicative of the part welding is 
playing in today’s world affairs is 
the recent record of a workshop in 
the English Midlands which, in 
twelve days, succeeded in produc- 
ing an anti-aircraft gun platform of 
arc welded sheet metal so simpli- 
fied in design that it was accepted 
as standard by the government. 


In making the suggestion to the 
government, the concern promised 
to turn out a test platform in 14 
days. But after four draftsmen, 
working with the chief designer, 
produced the drawings overnight— 
and the day and night construction 
that went on from there—the com- 
ponents were ready for assembly in 
10 days. 

Two days later the completed plat- 
form was towed off for test. Results 


of the tests succeeded in obtaining 
official acceptance of the unit as 
standard within a month. 

Original design of the same plat- 
form consisted of riveted construc- 
tion of rolled steel sections, de- 
manding many man-hours to make. 


Publishes 228-Page Book 
On Cold Finished Steels 


Cold Finished Bar Steels is the 
title of a 228-page volume just is- 
sued by Bliss & Laughlin Inc., 
Harvey, Ill, and Buffalo, N. Y., in 
connection with this company’s fifti- 
eth anniversary. It is crammed 
with information of interest and 
value to users of cold finished bars. 

Chapters 1 and 2 are devoted to 
a detailed, illustrated description of 
operations involved in the produc- 
tion of cold drawn, turned and pol- 
ished, drawn, ground and polished 
and turned, ground and polished 


steels. The functions of the labora- 
tory are set forth, and the opera- 
tions of inspection, marking and 
packaging and shipping are ex- 
plained, 

Chapter 3 contains a glossary of 
technical terminology used both in 
steelmaking and in processing of 
steel. It includes charts for classify- 
ing steel according to grain size, to- 
gether with a discussion of the sig. 
nificance of grain size. Other sub- 
jects covered are machinability of 
cold finished steels, heat treatment 
of such steels and their applications 
for industrial purposes. 

Chapter 4, comprising 80 pages, 
is devoted to hardness test data, 
analyses of microstructures, tem- 
perature and measurement conver- 
sion tables, areas and circumfer- 
ences of circles, revolutions of 
spindles per minute, a tap drill 
chart, coarse and fine-thread tables, 
data on etching solutions and much 
other material of this type. 





GONYEK I ERS 


Can Expand Steel Production 
For Castings 


WIDENING of the bottleneck in 
steel castings production and utili- 
zation of an untapped source of 
experienced labor by allowing wider 
use of steel produced by the cupola- 
converter method was suggested re- 
cently by C. E. Sims and F. B. Dahle, 
research metallurgists of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., 
at the annual meeting of American 
Society for Testing Materials at 
Atlantic City. 

Rapid expansion of side-blow con- 
verter steel production to meet the 
unprecedented demand for steel cast- 
ings can be achieved by the cupola- 
converter combination. This meth- 
od, a modification of the bessemer 
process, Mr. Sims pointed out, has 
the further advantage that many of 
the cupolas are already available. 

The average annual production of 
gray iron foundries is 10,000,000 tons 
of finished castings. Numerous 
foundries have been forced to dis- 
continue manufacture of plumbing 
goods, cylinder blocks, stoves, and 
their other normal products. This 
makes available not only cupolas, 
but plants for conversion, fully 
equipped with sand-handling and 
molding facilities and crews of 
molders. Although not experienced 
in steel casting, they can learn the 
proper technique faster than green 
men. 

Cast steel is being used for air- 
plane landing gears, gun mounts, 
tanks and other ordnance material. 
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Much welding and riveting is elim- 
inated, and less metal is required. 
Cast steel armor plate has stood up 
well under ballistic tests. 

Early bessemer steel was rela- 
tively impure and unrefined and 
therefore inferior in some engineer- 
ing qualities. By use of the modern 
cupola with the converter, cast 
steel can be made to the same chemi- 
cal composition as acid open hearth 
or acid electric cast steel. Data 
presented before the ASTM meet- 
ing by Mr. Sims and Mr. Dahle 
prove that properly made converter 
steel has engineering qualities on 
a par with other steels. 

The electric furnace was intro- 
duced to the foundries of the United 
States in 1909 at a time when cruci- 
ble steel was relatively expensive 
and the converter was almost the 
only producing medium open to the 
small jobbing foundry. The con- 
verter reached peak production in 
1918 with. 180,000 tons, but by 1919 
the electric furnace had passed it. 
By 1930 the converter had fallen to 
a production of 16,500 tons. 

Some converter shops have re- 
mained in continuous operation, and 
these have experienced no trouble 
in meeting ordinary commercial 
specifications. In England, a land of 
relatively small foundries, the con- 
verter was reported in 1936 to be 
still the most widely used unit for 
steel making in the foundry. 

Early converter steel was conceded 


to be impure, with high contents of 
phosphorus, and nitrogen. Today 
soda ash treatment of molton cast 
iron for sulphur removal is devel- 
oped to such a state that sulphur 
specifications can be readily met 
with converter steel. High phos- 
phorus content can be brought with- 
in bounds by a ladle treatment with 
a basic, oxidizing slag. Such treat- 
ments have been only recently de- 
veloped but are proving success- 
ful in operation. 

Control of the metal composition 
charged to the converter and control 
of operation, such as provided by the 
photoelectric cell, keep the nitrogen 
content to a minimum. 

Of the various steels studied by 
the Batelle metallurgists, the basic 
open-hearth steels had lowest phos- 
phorus contents. Without proper 
indentification, it would be difficult 
to decide from their properties by 
what process the others were made. 

Mr. Sims’ and Mr. Dahle’s data 
showed that the room temperature 
mechanical properties of all the 
types of steel tested were entirely 
orthodox for grade B cast steel and 
varied with the composition and type 
of inclusions, without regard to the 
method of manufacture. 

Low temperature impact proper- 
ties were found to be dependent 
upon deoxidation practice without 
relation to process of manufacture. 
Where low-temperature toughness 
is required, as for example in mo- 
bile equipment used in cold climates, 
Mr. Sims suggested that the steel be 
subjected to performance tests and 
judged on its merits, not on method 
of manufacture. 

The Sims-Dahle report was based 
on a research investigation con- 
ducted in the laboratories of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute and was 
sponsored by the Whiting Corp. 


STEEL 


Better tool steels have been the goal of Disston 
manufacturing effort for 87 years. Beginning in 1855 
with the first crucible saw steel ever made in the 
United States, pioneering again in 1906 with America’s 
first commercial heat of electric steel—Disston has 
consistently sought new and better ways of improving 
practice and product. 


Modern electric furnaces make Disston tool steel 
today. Only the purest obtainable materials are used. 
Scrap is carefully segregated—the most accurate metal- 
lurgical and chemical controls are employed—casting, 
forging and rolling are expertly, skillfully supervised. 


By being able to hold operations within extremely 
close limits, Disston can produce extraordinarily 
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DISSTON CONSERVATION 
CONTROL CARDS 


Write for these cards containing expert 
information on how to get the best 
results in working any of six differ- 
ent types of tool steels. Supplied free 
as part of the Disston Conservation 
Control Plan to save essential tools, 
time and materials. 
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sound and clean alloy and carbon steels with pre- 
determined grain size—to precise specifications. For 
example, Disston 6-N-6 High Speed Steel—an excep- 
tional high speed steel combining unusual toughness 
and remarkable wear resistance and having an excel- 


lent response to heat treatment. 


Disston engineers at your service: Qur technical 
staff will help you select the most suit- 
“able tool steels for the job you 
have to do—to see that you get 
the best possible service and long- 


est life from each tool... And if 


BY ICTORY 


“Disston Tool Steels” write for it BUY 


you do not have your free Copy 


of the illustrated, 73-page book, 
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today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. enemas 














WAR PRODUCTION TODAY... 
sd 7; * 


TOMORROW 








‘Nea *, ~ . . . . 
oi md True American business confidence means planning ahead, even in the stress 





of war time. * * We practice this belief in enterprise. For example, today 
we are in war production, rushing out Bomb Racks, Bomb Shackles, Machine 
Gun Mounts, Parachute Flare Racks and hardware for all types of military 
planes. Twenty-four hours a day, 7 days a week this materiel goes out of our 


shops. * * Not only that, but we have been able to deliver these valuable 





. parts on time or ahead of schedule. A lot of this performance may be attrib- 
Feed-trough for airplane cannon. Cut from 
bar of solid steel weighing about 50 Ibs. uted to our long and valuable experience with the U. S. Army, since 1928. 
Viakiied past, Giaeaed, wean tas. Supplying the Army and Navy exact requirements has developed Spriesch 
modern war production with the lowest percent of rejections! * * Yet with 
all this emergency production, we have not relaxed about the future. * * 
Should you need help in planning 


your future, we are af your serv- * WE OFFE R * 


ice. Our business in the future will Ingenuity in designing, developing; 





machining, stamping, parts or com- 





yy be tools and dies, metal fabrica- 


plete assembly, intricate or simple. 
Aluminum Adapter Ring for Gun Mount tion, experimental or production Extensive facilities for experimental 


cut from a solid 7” diameter bar of alu- i , or mass production. We promise the 
ability applied fo your problems. least waste, highest degree of accu- 


racy... at reasonable cost. 


es ca 


minum. Ingenuity, precision and speed 


enters into both our experimental and % 


* standardized production. 
As AFTER VICTORY 


Ao No. 5 


yale .... 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


JOSEPH J. CHENEY, President 
10 HOWARD STREET *« BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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CONTRARY to the impression 
that might be obtained from the ar- 
ticle on p. 102, June 15 issue, of 
Sree., the _ air-conditioning of 
crane cabs has long passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and standard 
equipment has been developed es- 
pecially to meet the unusually high 
ambient temperatures and lack of 
continuous water supply that are 
encountered on these jobs. 


Already one company Lintern 
Corp., Berea, O., has eight standard 
models available, suited to all types 
of metal handling cranes. The 
units not only provide complete 
cooling facilities but air filtering 
and ventilation as well. This equip- 
ment has been developed for a num- 
ber of years to answer the needs 
of those wide awake managements 
that realize the immense benefits 
obtained from speedy, sure han- 
dling of ladles, molds, ingots and 
slabs, rather than the fumbling, 
half blinded, ineffective efforts of 
the exposed operator in the old 
style cab. 


Best of all, such modern air-con- 
ditioning systems can be installed 
in old cabs as well as new for the 
equipment only occupies 1 square 
foot of floor space in the cab, as 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration of a typical installation. Ex- 
isting crane cabs can be enclosed 
inexpensively with windows of the 
usual type and size. Consequently 
signaling is carried on in the usual 
manner without special facilities. 
When mandatory, a window may 
be left open for signaling, although 
this would require a conditioner 
of larger capacity, of course. 


Such units are in daily use in steel 
mills, foundries and forge shops, 
operating with complete satisfac- 
tion in ambient temperatures up to 
165 degrees Fahr. and down to 10 
degrees below zero, tempering the 
air to 90 degrees in summer and 
to 70 degrees in winter. 


Since lowering the temperature 
alone is not sufficient to safeguard 
the health and comfort of the oper- 
ator, filters are included in the 
equipment to remove dust, and ven- 
tilation is supplied to remove nox- 
ious gases. 

The problem of operating the con- 
denser unit at normal head and line 
pressures at high atmospheric tem- 
peratures encountered over soak- 
ing pits, ladles, etc., is met through 
the use of an evaporative conden- 
ser using water carried in a storage 
tank. Water is pumped from the 
tank and sprayed over the condenser 
coil, dissipating the high tempera- 
ture through water evaporation. 
Excess water passes back into stor- 
age tank. It is only necessary to 
fill the storage tank through a de- 
tachable connection at the landing 
platform at intervals of 8 hours or 
more. 


Since crane cabs are usually 
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CRANE CAB 
AIR-CONDITIONERS 


Now Highly Developed 


somewhat crowded with operating 
controls, only a duct is located in 
the cab, the remainder of the air- 
conditioning equipment being 
mounted either on the bridgewalk or 
on a platform attached to the trol- 
ley in the case of stripper or pit 
cranes. There the equipment is 
easily available for servicing and 
allows close coupled refrigeration 
lines. There, too, relatively cool 
air is obtainable, lowering the load 
on the cooling equipment. 

A typical installation shown in 
the accompanying illustration has 
the filter-blower assembly located 
at A, the filters removing all dust, 
dirt and fumes from the air. The 
clean air is then drawn through 
the cooling or evaporator coil, where 
its temperature is reduced. Next 
a blower forces the air through 
the duct B into the cab at D, where 
it is diffused without draft. The 
evaporator coil operates in a closed 
Freon mechanical refrigeration cir- 
cuit, with condenser unit E ordinar- 
ily located in close proximity to the 
filter-blower unit A. 

In winter, heating often is re- 
quired, so an electric heater is 
built in the equipment at E. It 


Typical installation of a Lintern-Aire 


crane such as is used to handle hot metal in steel mills 
condenser unit at E, cooling coil at A. Duct B carries clean cool air 
to cab at D where it is diffused without draft 
floor space is required by duct in cab 


is at “A”, 


makes the conditioner effective 365 
days of the year. Heat is delivered 
at floor level. Whether heating 
or cooling, sufficient pressure is 
maintained in the cab to prevent 
entrance of fumes or gases. 

It should be emphasized that while 
the design of the conditioner as a 
whole is special, the motor, com- 
pressor and automatic control are 
of standard and proved design, in 
cluding the thermostat which func 
tions without any special care or 
attention. Deliveries are currently 
possible, and spare parts always 
available. 

Such conditioners made by the 
Lintern Corp. are being installed 
on existing cranes (without delay 
ing position) in New England, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Texas and the 
far west. 

Many crane manufacturers are 
putting them on a major portion 
of the hot-metal cranes being built, 
for they are regarded as a protec 
tion to the health and comfort of 


the crane operator that returns 
the investment quickly through 
elimination of relief men in full 
utilization of the time of those 
trained and capable men available 
conditioner in the cab of an overhead 


Filter-blower assembly 


Note only | square foot of 
the air-conditioning equipment being 


mounted on crane walkway above 
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ARC’ STreBEDS” NOW ?T? 


(How To Get the Most from Arc Welding—Section 13) 


POSSIBILITIES of more effective 
utilization of man power in our war 
effort are exemplified in the zreatiy 
increased welding production that 
can be obtained by increasing arc 
speeds, the rate of travelling the 
are along the seam being welded. 

This brings up the matter of un- 
used or dormant abilities that lie 
within every welding operator. 
Many operators, supervisors and en- 
gineers working in different parts 
of the country have discussed this 
in group meetings of different types, 
so the writer has been able to obtain 
the benefits of a wide range of ex- 
periences. On the basis of arc speed 
only (that is, following a seam with 
no, dragging of the electrode but 
keeping the arc in operation), opin- 
ions expressed indicated that it 
should be possible to obtain ulti- 
mate speeds of the order of 3600 
feet per hour. 

On first thought, this may seem 
excessive. But take a pencil. Trace 
the length of the long edge of an 
ordinary letterhead laid on a table. 
If you can follow this line while 
saying rather deliberately “one 
chimpanzee”, the speed is about 
3600 feet per hour. And you will 
realize that as far as mechanical 
ability to follow the seam is con- 
cerned, 3600 feet per hour should 
be all within the realm of possibility. 

The fact that almost any arc 
welding operator thus is capable of 
following a seam with his electrode 
at a rate around 3600 feet per hour 
indicates that there are potential 
welding speeds much in excess of 
usual manual arc welding speeds, 


This is the setup in which an arc speed 
of 500 feet per minute is obtained by 
manual are welding 
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which seldom exceed 100 feet per 
hour. And much welding at present 
is done at rates far below that value. 

For example, welding handbooks 
show an arc speed (rate of elec- 
trode travel) of only 4 feet per hour 
when making an overhead butt weld 
in %-inch plate with 3/16-inch rod. 
Of course this largely is a type of 
weld tedious to make, because the 
speed is limited by position. On the 
other hand, one of the fastest arc 
speeds listed is 200 feet per hour, 
a rate employed in making a lap 
weld in 3/16-inch plate in a flat posi- 
tion using a %-inch rod. This is 
recognized and labeled as a high- 
speed weld. Of course various ap- 
plications and types of joints are 
listed with expected arc speeds 
throughout this entire range of 4 
to 200 feet per hour. 

However, if the operator can move 
an electrode over a joint at a rate 
approaching 3600 feet per hour, 
there are vast possibilities to be de- 
veloped. Granted that there are 
problems in procedure, much higher 
welding speeds should be possible. 

That some thought has already 
been given to this problem of in- 
creasing manual arc welding speeds 
is evident from the fact that some 
few jobs are already in operation 
at double or triple usual speeds, 
one job being done at the rate of 
500 feet per hour. As far as is 
known, this is the fastest rate at- 
tained in any shop at the present 
time. This particular job consists 
in welding hollow rectangular table 
legs made from 18-gage steel sheet. 
A fixture is provided which holds 
the joint edges precisely in position 
against.a copper backing strip in 
such a manner that the weld metal 
can simply be poured in to the bead 
which forms the corner weld here. 


In addition to being positioned 
in the manner shown below, the 
work is tilted. The direction of 
‘lectrode travel is down to help 
control the flow of deposited metal. 
This joint is made at an are speed 
of 500 feet per minute by manual 
are welding, a 3/32-inch electrode 
being employed at 100 to 125 am- 
peres welding current with 40 volts 
across the are. The electrode is a 
heavily shielded type. 

Some will claim that it is im- 
possible to follow a seam at such 
high speeds and produce a good- 
looking joint. However, the work 
being turned out at the installation 
just described is excellent. Obvious- 
ly it is a matter of skill—just as 
most of us who drive a car 60 miles 
an hour when conditions are suit- 
able dare not drive over 100 miles 
per hour even though car, road and 
traffic conditions permit. On the 
other hand, experts drive more than 
300 miles per hour. 

The question of whether or not the 
operator can follow a seam at high 
speeds thus narrows down to a 
matter of skill and whether or not 
the conditions for moving the elec- 
trode at these speeds have been set 
up properly. However, as will be 
explained below, any welding engi- 
neer can calculate the arc speeds 
which should be obtained on any job 
by a simple formula. In practically 
all cases, the arc speed that should 
be had according to the formula 
will be found anywhere from 1% to 
3 times present actual speeds, indi- 
cating great possibilities of faster 
welding. 

Thus within the limits of present 
welding equipment it is entirely 
possible to increase welding speeds 
anywhere from 1% to 3 times on 
the average application. 


The reason for this is that the 
amount of bead, welding current, arc 
voltage and arc speed are all rel- 
ative factors. Thus it is possible 
to step up the arc speed if the 
other factors are stepped up in the 
correct proportion. 

The formula mentioned for cal- 
culating the arc speed which should 
be attained involves a simple arith- 
metical relation as follows: Arc 
speed in feet per hour equals 0.2 
of the arc kilowatt that are now 
being consumed (arc voltage times 
are current divided by 1000) divided 
by the cross sectional area of the 
deposited metal in square inches. 
This latter figure must be obtained 





TABLE I—Relation Between Kilowatt-Hours at the Arce and Consumption of Elec- 
trode in Pounds per Hour 





Electrode Are Are KWH Consumption 
Size Amperes Volts Per Hour Lbs. Per Hour 

EERE 110 24 2.64 2.60 

thy, <6 3b opines 130 25 3.25 3.30 

aS oes Cun pha oe 150 26 3.90 3.95 

oe S. oxceede eke ekne 250 30 7.50 7.50 

vs 325 34 11.10 10.70 

:; ahvnced ct ebeeke 425 38 16.4) 16.20 
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POWER—SPEED—in greater measure for transporta- 
tion- -everywhere freedom from hampering weight 
—visioned by the designer with an eye to the 
future—millions of pounds of phenomenally light 
magnesium now drawn by Dow from ocean 
water for our victory drive—vast quantities ready 
for the faster, freer tempo of life—in industry, 
on the farm, in the home—when peace is won. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 





The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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Electrode 


Diameter, -— 
Inch O% 

Me 21,400,000 

as 41,650,000 

i's 39,700,000 

% 10,300,000 


Total 113,050,000 


Decrease ais 
Operators available 


TABLE l—Effect tn Man-Hours of Changing to Larger Electrode 


Percentage of jobs done with next larger size electrode————— 


25 % 50% 
20,330,000 19, 70,000 
39,785,000 37,770,000 
35,030,000 30,450,000 

9,500,000 8,720,000 
104,645,000 96,110,000 
8,405,000 16,940,000 
4,200 8,470 





75% 100% 


18,060,000 16,900,000 
36,155,000 34,340,000 
25,875,000 21,200,000 
7,970,000 7,200,000 
88,060,000 79,640,000 
24,990,000 33,410,000 
12,495 16,700 





by actual measure for an accurate 
average value must be used to ob- 
tain the correct results. This for- 
mula is true for any type of elec- 
trode, any type of joint in any type 
of base metal within 15 per cent. It 
is based on burning off from the 
electrode 1 pound of metal for each 
kilowatt-hour of power consumed 
at the are. It also allows for spat- 
ter loss and vaporization by figur- 
ing that only 2/3 of this pound is 
actually deposited as weld metal. 
Thus a \%-inch electrode, operated at 
250 amperes with 30 volts across 
the arc will consume electric power 
at a rate of 7.5 kilowatts per hour 
and consume electrode at a rate of 
7.5 pounds per hour. 

Now let’s see what is involved in 
increasing the are speed—that is, 
the speed at which the welder trav- 
erses the joint with his electrode. 
Assuming that the size of the bead 
is not changed, if we move the arc 


along the bead faster, metal must 
be melted off the end of the elec- 
trode at a faster rate. To do this 
requires more power at the arc—in 
other words, more kilowatts will 
be consumed at the arc in a given 
length of time. This means that 
the product of the volts times the 
amperes must be greater. Since 
for a given type of electrode the 
drop across the arc or the arc volt- 
age is approximately constant over 
a considerable current range, this 
means that to get more power into 
the arc, the welding current must 
be stepped up. This in turn means 
that the current setting on the weld- 
ing machine must be raised. 
However, there is another factor 
involved, for it is not practicable to 
use the same diameter electrode and 
simply increase the welding current 
to get faster deposition because 
there is a certain range of consump- 
tion rate in which any particular 





Iron Mirror Supports Huge Rotor 





TWO MILLION pounds of rotating machinery in a 108,000-kilovolt-ampere Westing- 
house vertical waterwheel generator for Grand Coulee will be supported by this 
giant cast iron mirror. Weighing 9700 pounds. this shiny thrust runner plate is 
8 feet in diameter. 6 inches thick and has a 38-inch bore. It will support the 
generator rotor, waterwheel propeller and shaft. The finish resulted from com- 


pletely machining. lapping with abrasive compound and polishing 





size of electrode must be operated 
to deposit metal efficiently without 
excessive loss from splatter and va- 
porization. 

Results of these limiting condi- 
tions is that for each current range 
there is an electrode size whose 
optimum burn-off rate comes within 
that range. Thus if you wish to 
melt off metal faster in order to 
move the electrode along the bead 
faster, it becomes necessary to go 
to a larger rod, for the larger rod 
will deposit more metal in direct 
ratio to its cross sectional area if 
the rate of consumption (in. per 
min.) is the same. 

There is another factor involved 
also, and that is the time lost in 
changing electrodes. If we are go- 
ing to move the electrode faster and 
deposit more metal in a given time, 
more electrodes will be consumed 
and a larger percentage of operating 
time will be lost in changing elec 
trodes. This also indicates the ne- 
cessity for using large-diameter 
electrodes and maximum lengths 
available. 

The matter of electrode length 
also determines the number of cra- 
ters involved in laying down a given 
volume of weld metal, for the short- 
er the electrode, the more it will be 
necessary to interrupt the weld to 
change electrodes, thus producing 
more craters. Electrodes should be 
14 inches or longer in all instances, 
and the 18-inch length is to be recom- 
mended in some cases. 

Can using higher welding cur- 
rents and larger electrodes be sig- 
nificant in the present emergency? 
Consider these figures: An estimate 
places electrode consumption for 
1941 at 315,643,000 pounds, about 80 
per cent of which was in electrodes 
of %-inch diameter or smaller. Of 
this volume, 13 per cent was in %- 
inch rod, 32 per cent in 5/32-inch 
rod, 37 per cent in 3/16-inch rod and 
18 per cent in %-inch rod. Of the 
total consumed then, some 32,825,- 
000 pounds was in *%-inch elec- 
trode; 80,800,000 pounds in 5/32- 
inch; 93,425,000 pounds in 3/16-inch; 
and 45,450,000 pounds in the %-inch 
size. 

On the usual 14-inch length of 
electrode, there is a 2-inch stub end 
loss, which amounts to about 15 
per cent. Deducting this leaves for 
actual consumption 27,901,250 
pounds of %-inch electrode; 68,680,- 
000 pounds of 5/32-inch; 79,411,250 
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13” x 5’ South Bend Underneath Motor Driven Too! Room Lathe. 


IME is precious these days. The success of our national defense 
plan depends on maintaining heavy production schedules—there 
is no time to lose. 


When you need increased production, when your tool room is 
rushed beyond its capacity, you can save time with South Bend 
Lathes. Their wide range of spindle speeds permits machining work 
with maximum cutting tool efficiency—their unquestionable accuracy 
assures uniform precision—their ease of operation reduces fatigue 
and prevents mistakes—their versatility facilitates quick changeover 
from one job to another. 

South Bend Lathes are made in five sizes, 9”, 10”, 13”, 14%”, and 
16” swing. All sizes are supplied with tool room or manufacturing 
equipment. Write for catalog and name of our nearest dealer. 





SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Dest. 855 SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 











pounds of 3/16-inch; and 38,632,500 
pounds of the %-inch. 

On the basis of usual good prac- 
tice, with a 50 per cent operating 
factor, the actual consumption rate 
would be 1.3 pounds per hour for 
%-inch electrodes, 1.65 for 5/32-inch 
1.95 for the 3/16-inch, and 3.75 for 
the %-inch. 

Now dividing the pounds avail- 
able for consumption by the rate of 
deposition gives 21,400,000 man- 
hours employed in depositing % -inch 
electrode; 41,650,000 for 5/32-inch; 
39,700,000 for 3/16-inch and 10,300,- 
000 for the %-inch. 

Now consider the saving in man- 
hours that could be obtained merely 
by shifting to the next larger size 
electrode and its correspondingly 
higher current. Referring to Table 
II, note the effect of changing 25 
per cent, 50 per cent, 75 per cent and 
100 per cent of the jobs now using a 
given type electrode over to the 
next larger size. In many cases it 
will be possible to change to two 
sizes larger, which of course would 
produce a correspondingly greater 
saving. 

A study of the figures in Table 
II reveals the great time savings 
increased production of guns, ships 
merely by going to the next size 
larger electrode. It is not unreason- 
able to say that 75 per cent of all 
welding jobs could be done with 
one size larger electrodes, but a fig- 
ure of 50 per cent will be employed 
to be conservative. On this basis, 
the time saved would make avail- 
able almost 8500 trained welding 
operators for other and additional 
work. At the present emergency 





TABLE IUI—A Highly Weldable Steel, 
Suited te High-Speed Welding 


Recommended Value, Limits, 

Per Cent Per Cent 

CREE a's so eee os cat oe 0.15-0.25 
Manganese... 0.45 0.35-0.60 
Silicon > 9s a ee 0.07 max 
Sulphur .... Low 0.05 max 
Phosphorous . Low 0.045 max 


. Not over 2 ounces per 
ton added unless semi- 
killed with silicon, in 
which case aluminum 
should be as low as prac- 
tical—from 0.04 to 0.07% 
silicon. 


Aluminum 





with war production demanding 
more and more trained operators, 
the availability of such skilled men 
is highly important. 

Use of the larger electrodes also 
permits a joimt to be completed 
with a smaller number of passes and 
so with less distortion. Thus time 
saving is obtained along with better 
fabrication. 

To utilize fully the benefits from 
employing large electrodes and high 
welding currents with fast arc 
speeds, a joint should be positioned 
so the “fluid” type of electrode can 
be utilized and the weld metal sim- 
ply poured into the joint. Position- 
ing or placing the joint in the most 
favorable position for welding is of 
two general types—static and mov- 
ing. 

Simply changing the work to a 
position for downhand welding may 
permit an increase of as much as 
100 per cent in the speed of deposi- 
tion. The economic advantages are 
obvious. 





Hold 80 Points in Alignment While Welding 
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AN EXAMPLE of effective control of expansion and contraction effects in welded 

pipe assemblies is demonstrated above in the fabrication of ammonia accumulators 

at Vilter Mig. Co. Milwaukee. Here 238 welds are made on each of these assem- 

blies, keeping 80 inlet and outlet points in alignment for connecting the accumulator 

to the cooling system for which it is intended. Photo by Air Reduction Sales Co. 
New York 
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On work that cannot be moved 
about to position it for welding, it 
thus becomes important for the de- 
signer to give careful thought to 
layout and assembly of the work so 
the welding operator may be able to 
take full advantage of the highest 
possible welding speed by having 
the joints of a type easy to weld in 
the position in which they are found 
in the structure. As an example, 
the selection of a joint as a fillet 
may be made so as to obtain a flat 
fillet in one case and overhead type 
in another. Once the designer has 
made the decision and laid out the 
work for that type of joint, the shop 
has no alternative but to follow his 
design. Thus welding speed begins 
on the drafting board. 

Also important in making it pos- 
sible to utilize high speeds is the 
matter of moving or turning over 
the work for best welding position 
—called “positioning” as against 
“position”, in which the joint must 
be welded where the work cannot 
be. moved about. For example, a 
joint normally horizontal may be 
made flat merely by turning the 
parts 90 degrees. In the case of a 
girth seam in a tank, the tank can 
be rotated, thus allowing the entire 
girth seam to be made in the flat 
or downhand welding position as 
the joint passes underneath the 
electrode. All these increase weld- 
ing speed. 

The welding equipment itself must 
be selected for high-speed opera- 
tion for older types of welding gen- 
erators will not produce as high 
deposition speeds as will the newer 
types with their better operating 
characteristics. 

Selection of Material: While a 
great many metals and steel alloys 
can be are welded satisfactorily, the 
selection of a material particularily 
well suited to the welding operation 
can greatly speed the work. 

As an example, in an automatic 
job where good jigs, fixtures and 
fitup permit full advantage to be 
taken of the highest possible speeds, 
an are travel of 350 feet per hour 
was being obtained. Simply by 
changing the analysis of the steel it 
was possible to increase this speed 
to about 600 feet per hour—almost 
double. 

The cost of the new material was 
not higher, but obviously the cost of 
the finished article was greatly re- 
duced by the increased welding 
speed. For a _ highly weldable 
steel, see Table III. 

Weldability of steel, positioning, 
electrode size speed of travel influ- 
ence rate of production. Of these, 
electrode size and speed of travel 
are most important. 

The operator can do it. He says 
so himself. The war effort requires 
greater production. And it can be 
done on existing production lines 


NOW. 
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American Production is Speeding the Day of Vicrory— 
and Century Electric Motors Aid Production 


Photo by 
U. S$. Army 
Signe! Corps. 


CENTURY MOTORS ARE AS TOUGH AS 
THE LAND BATTLESHIPS THEY HELP TO PRODUCE 


They Withstand the Terrific Shock Loads and 
Power Demands of the Heaviest Machine Tools 


% The rugged construction of Century Motors, including ribbed frame and 
braced end brackets, provides the rigidity with which to withstand the heavy 
shock loads of forming, forging, shaping, and shearing heavy plates and other 
heavy parts used in armament production. 
Century Motors can take the heaviest shocks; working on three-shift produc- 
tion day after day — they're as tough as the land battleships they help produce. 
A wide variety of sizes and types of Century Motors — those with standard 
general purpose characteristics and also those with special speed torque charac- 
teristics — are found on machine tools ranging from those heavy brutes forming 
the heaviest armor to those delicate machines producing the finest precision 
instruments. 
The Century Sales Engineer near you will gladly help you select the right motor 
for your production machine or for application to any product you 
sell. His experience will save time and money — call him today. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Pointsin Principal Cities 








One of the Largest Exclusive Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World 
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lowest heat-conductivity obtain- causing the 


© Baw pustic CHROME ORE 


Has remarkable resistance to 


abrasion and the attack of slag ~ 


and molten metal. May be used 
in both oxidizing and reducing 


atmospheres. 





© B&W JUNIOR FIREBRICK 
Economical in services usually 
deterioration 
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© Baw SMOOTHSET MORTAR 


A smooth-working, cold-setting, 
high-bond refractory mortar. Es- | 





= Re: a of fireclay eer See for use with 


© B&W LIGHT-WEIGHT INSULATING 
CONCRETE-MIX 

Characterized by light weight, 

low thermal conductivity, great 

strength, and easy handling. 


B&W REFRACTORIES 


in dat-healing furnaces 


B&W Refractories Engineers are well quali- 
fied to help furnace builders and operators 
select refractories for even the most complex 
applications. 

First, they have available a complete line 
of refractories for recommendation and use. 
For example, five refractories are used in 
the above furnace. 

Second, they know refractories—they have 


had experience that dates back to the devel- 
opment of the first special high-heat-duty fire- 
brick, and the first true insulating firebrick. 

Third, they know how refractories should 
be applied and installed—in scores of dif- 
ferent kinds of furnaces. 

This experience, plus assistance from the 
home office engineering staff, is available 
to America’s war industries today. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY - Refractories Division - 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Recovery and Preparation of 


SI LEL 


SUR AP 


By Fred E. Uliman 
Chief Engineer 
The Heckett Corp 
Butler, Pa 


(Concluded from last week) 


EQUIPMENT used in the recovery 
of scrap, as described in the first 
installment, can be operated in con- 
fined areas. The transportation fa- 
cilities are adequate to handle any 
disposal of the waste and move the 
recovered steel over any kind of ter- 
rain. Due to the fact that the trans- 
portation costs do not ordinarily ex- 
ceed 15 per cent of the total cost of 
recovery and preparation in the aver- 
age operations, the stationary pre- 
paration unit may be located som: 
distance away from the site of the 
recovery operation. In all cases 
this distance varies due to the fact 
that the recovery equipment is port- 
able and moves, during the course of 
the recovery job, all over the area 
occupied by the dump. In cases where 
adequate power and rail transporta- 
tion facilities are not available, port- 
able power generation equipment 
may be employed with slight in- 
crease in production cost and trucks 
may be employed to transport the 
recovered and prepared steel scrap 
from the site of the recovery and 
preparation job to rail transporta- 
tion facilities or directly to the steel 
plant. ‘ 


Present Operations Limited 


At present dump recovery opera- 
tions are limited largely to clean 
steelmaking furnace slag dumps con. 
taining from 12 to 18 per cent of 
recoverable steel scrap and deliver- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 tons per month 
of prepared scrap with each set of 
equipment described. However, 
there is no reason why, if the scrap 
shortage continues, the recovery 
operations might not be started on 
dumps containing lower percent- 
ages of steel provided steelmakers 
are willing to pay the price of re- 
covery. In present operations the 
cost of recovery and preparation 
ranges between $6 and $9 per gross 
ton and in dumps containing as low 
as 6 per cent of recoverable steel 
the cost might rise above $20 per 
gross ton. These cost figures depend 
largely upon labor cost and the 
physical conditions under which the 
recovery operation is performed. The 
preparation cost generally remains 
constant for all operations. 

In analyzing recovery and pre- 
paration cost of dump operation it 
is interesting to note that amortiza- 
tion and maintenance costs are ex- 
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ceptionally high. This condition is 
due to the fact that standard equip- 
ment, such as_ shovels, tractors, 
trucks, etc., must be used for this 
type of work. Steelmaking furnace 
slags are among the most heavy 
and abrasive materials known. Ac- 
cordingly the life of the equipment 
is considerably shorter than units 
handling dirt, rock, etc., and main- 
tenance costs are several times those 
encountered in most other opera- 
tions. 


Stationary Equipment Used 


The second general type of re- 
covery and preparation job is the 
current production operation. This 
type of operation differs from the 
dump operation described in that 
all of the equipment is stationary. 
In the current production opera- 
tion the recovery and preparation 
work is performed upon the slag 
and refuse being currently produced 
by the respective steelmaking fur- 
naces. The currently produced slag 
and refuse are taken from the fur 
naces to the current production re- 
covery and preparation plant and 
disposed of in the usual manner by 
the respective steel plant equip- 
ment. 


Equipment used in the current 
production is, with the exception of 
the separator machine and the clean- 
ing installation, the same type of 
equipment used today by many of 
the steel plants for the recovery 
operations on the steelmaking fur- 
nace slag and refuse as they are be- 
ing performed. Slag and refuse, 
usually in thimbles and side dump 
cars respectively, are brought under 
an overhead crane runway and 
dumped into a hot slag pit. With 
a drop ball these materials are brok- 
en up in this pit and fed through a 
separator. Slag and refuse coming 
out of the slag chute are directed 
into railroad cars or trucks and re- 
moved to the dump. This type of 
operation necessitates only one 
bucket handling of the slag and 
refuse, from the hot slag pit to the 
separator grizzly, since the cars are 
reloaded by gravity from the separ- 
ator slag chute. Slag and refuse 
which will not pass through the 


Flush of molten slag being received by 
cinder ladle. Any carry-over of iron is 
recovered at the slag dump 


separator are deposited in front of 
the separator grid in a concentrated 
pile where they are broken most 
efficiently with the drop ball. The 
larger pieces of steel which will not 
pass through the separator also are 
concentrated in front of the separa- 
tor grizzly. In many cases it is 
necessary to cool the slag with wa- 
ter before feeding it through the 
separator and this operation aids 
greatly in breaking up the hot slag. 
Developments indicate that all of 
the slag can be broken up in this 
manner to small sizes which will 
allow maximum efficiency in bucket 
operation as well as in separation. 

Steel scrap and blast furnace fines 
recovered by the machine are fed 
by gravity into storage pits under 
the runway where the fines may be 
stored for rerunning through the 
separator and ultimate shipment to 
blast furnaces, and where the re- 
covered steel scrap may be picked 
up directly by a magnet on the crane 
hook and fed into the cleaning in 
stallation. 


Where a stock is located near 
the steel plant the slag coming from 
the slag chute may be led through 
a crusher and crushed down to size 
suitable for use in the blast fur- 
nace as a fluxing material. Slag 





















































from the thimbles is dumped into 
a separate.part of the hot slag pit 
in order that it may be fed separ- 
ately from the pit refuse through 
the separating unit, crushed, and 


dropped directly into cars for ship- 


ment to the blast furnace. 

Cfushed slag of this type also 
could be used for various aggre- 
gates. In Europe it has been ap- 
plied particularly to road building 
materials because it is structurally 
stronger than blast furnace slag and 
will not absorb as much tar, road oil, 
or asphalt. In the southern steel- 
making areas where high-phosphor- 
ous open-hearth slags are produced, 
the slags at present are being used 
for fertilizer. Steel-free slag can 
be crushed readily in standard crush- 
ing equipment without breakage to 
the crushers. 

At steel plants equipped with 
overhead cranes on runways under 
which currently produced slag and 
refuse is dumped, it is often a rela- 


tively simple matter to add the in- 
stallation of separating and clean- 
ing equipment. The small amount 
of space occupied under the run- 
ways by these units is more than 
compensated for by the increase of 
efficiency in the operation of the 
present equipment. It is also pos- 
sible to bring other steel containing 
wastes such as soaking pit scale, 
rolling mill scale, foundry slag, and 
foundry sand into a complete cur- 
rent production recovery and pre- 
paration plant for the recovery of 
scrap contained in them. Where 
production recovery and preparation 
plants are located in the vicinity of 
the steelmaking furnaces, the re- 
covered and prepared steel scrap is 
loaded directly into charging boxes 
with a resulting saving in time and 
handling expense. 

The cost of the recovery and pre- 
paration of steel scrap from the cur- 
rently produced slag and refuse de- 
pends entirely upon the character of 





Spun Steel Barrel 





EXAMPLE of modern metal fabrication and its application to scientific research is 

this open-end spun steel barrel recently completed at Milwaukee Metal Spinning 

Co.. Milwaukee, for Ohio State university, department of physics. Ordinarily. these 

“caps” or barrels, for use as an electrostatic shield for a Van der Graaff electro- 

static generator producing X-rays. are spun of copper. but due to war restrictions 

steel was substituted. The spinning operation demanded extreme care and skill 
for the harder metal required utmost precision 
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the materials being handled. The 
average loss into slag and refuse 
at the furnace is between 3 and 6 per 
cent of the ingot production of the 
furnace depending largely on the 
type of furnace and method of opera- 
tion; 95 per cent of this loss can be 
recovered by use of the previously 
described process. The cost to re- 
cover and prepare steel scrap con- 
tained in these materials may range 
from $2 to $15 per gross ton. 


Reasons for ost Spread 


Many reasons for this wide range 
are apparent. Where individual 
steel plants have various types of 
recovery operations going on, the 
materials which might be worked 
through by a current production re- 
covery operation would contain a 
low percentage of steel with a re- 
sulting high cost per ton for re- 
covery and preparation. A number 
of the steel plants are of relatively 
small size and are accordingly not 
producing large quantities of slag 
and refuse. Since any complete re- 
covery and preparation plant re- 
quires equipment of adequate size 
to effect the complete recovery and 
preparation job, it may not be nec- 
essary to operate the equipment 
more than five or six hours per day 
to process the volume produced, and 
therefore the amortization costs 
make up a high percentage of the 
total cost per ton. In adapting 
special recovery and preparation 
equipment to present recovery 
equipment operated by individual 
steel plants, it is often necessary to 
make special outlays involving ex- 
tensive installations of conveying 
equipment. In general the cost 
per ton of labor and maintenance 
in the current production opera- 
tion makes up a smaller percentage 
of the total cost per ton due to the 
fact that less labor is necessary 
and because the separator machine 
and the cleaning equipment are es- 
pecially built to handle the heavy 
and abrasive materials encoun- 
tered in this operation. 

One of the major objections to 
the use of steel scrap contained in 
steelmaking furnace slag and refuse 
has been its low quality. With the 
exception of the best quality pit 
scrap and ladle skulls, the steel 
scrap lost with the slag in tapping 
the furnaces contains only approxi- 
mately 50 per cent steel by weizht 
due to adhering slag. The steel 
scrap recovered and prepared as 
described is composed of approxi- 
mately 85 per cent steel by weight, 
and the analysis can be raised be- 
yond this point where necessary in 
special steelmaking operations. Al- 
though many steelmakers do not 
consider steel scrap of 85 per cent 
metallic content by weight to be a 
high-quality scrap, present users of 
the scrap recovered and prepared to 
this quality indicate that no serious 
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UNCLE SAM must be satisfied 
with the performance of every avi- 
ation engine before it leaves the 
factory. This means exhaustive 
tests under prescribed conditions of 
operation. Each engine is tested in 
a closed room, known as a test cell, 
observation and control being in an 
adjoining room. 

Ordinarily, before an engine can 
be put on test, at least four hours 
of preliminary preparation is re- 
quired. And after the test, several 
more hours are necessary to dis- 
connect wires, hose, exhaust, etc., 
before the engine can be removed 
from the test cell. As a result, the 
test cells, with their expensive and 
intricate equipment are tied up more 
than half the time in preparation 
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HANDLING 
SCHEME 


....+ doubles number of engine tests per ‘‘cell” 


and dismantling operations. 

Each test cell requires an electric 
generator for loading the engine, 
an air blast system for cooling, pro- 
vision for supplying gasoline and 
lubricant, piping for carburetor air, 


means for throttle control, and deli- 


cate instruments for indicating or 
recording the test results. 


By F. L. SPANGLER 


outside the test cell instead of in the 
cell. After a test is completed, less 
than half an hour elapses before the 
next engine is in the cell and com- 
pletely hooked up ready for the test. 
With this method, this plant is get- 


To increase the use of their en- 
gine test cells, the Buick aircraft 
engine plant has devised a means 
for doing almost all the preliminary 
work, in preparation for the test, 


ting more than 90 per cent use from 
its test cells. Hence, the flow of en- 
gines through each test cell is al- 
most twice as fast as with the con- 
ventional method of preparing the 


Fig. 1—Big Buick-built aircraft engines come from the assembly lines mounted on 
these special stands, the wheels of which run in sunken tracks or on special rails 
to keep the stand traveling in line. A pan is provided to catch any parts that 
may be dropped during assembly operations. Note worm gear drive on end to 
rotate engine on the cradle to any angle desired. This facilitates assembly 


Fig. 2—Engine is mounted on this special stand, flexible connections attached 

ready to be coupled to connections in test cell in short order. Note at lower right, 

a portion of one of these stands with the engine mount ring clearly visible 
All photos from Buick Motor Division, approved by Army censors 


Fig. 3—With all electrical and hose connections attached, shaft coupling and 
carburetor «tir piping in place, engine and mount are moved into test cell 
by special overhead monorail .crane. Note monorail employs two beams on 
traveling bridge, the lower one of which extends into test cell to line up with short 
section therein. Interlocks prevent trolley running off end of monorail bridge by 
assuring perfect lineup. Special lifting frame supports engine and mount during 
moving 











HOW DO TANKS 
GET THAT WAY? 


MAHR car bottom Carburizing furnaces for Carburizing armor plate. 
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COLOSSUS OF TODAY'S BATTLEFRONT— Behemoth 
of ruggedness and well-nigh irresistable power — pre- 
cision motored, ultra offensive—yet, like the ponderous 
tortoise, dependent upon its she// for protection from 
enemy assault! 

American tank manufacturers today are using many 
MAHR Carburizing and air draw-stress relief furnaces 
for perfecting the super armor of modern tanks. MAHR 
continuous, car and batch type furnaces are also-used 
extensively for the critical heat treatment of tank trans- 
missions to give them dependable, rugged driving 
power. That's because, through the years, MAHR fur- 
naces have always been on the front line of heat treating 


progress in every phase! 


FOR EVERY HEAT TREATING NEED 
ANNEALING, CARBURIZING, BAKING, HARDENING, FORG- 
ING, DRAWING, STRESS RELIEF—CAR BOTTOM, PIT, 
PUSHER, ROLLER HEARTH, CONTINUOUS, POT. . . RIVET 
FORGES, TORCHES, BURNERS, BLOWERS, VALVES. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TODAY 


Our engineers will gladly help you select the type 
unit you need, and we'll give you complete informa- 
tion on any specific request. There's an engineer- 
representative near you for quick consultation. 


MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIV. DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Well, | never knew that 


ff 


NEVER since the birth of the machine age has equipment been asked for such 
overloads, materials for such performance, and man’s brain for such results! 
Men whose technical knowledge was ample-for yesterday, marvel today at 
what war's drive demands and gets. Though it takes a harsh toll, war is a 
school to those who will learn. Forced out of beaten paths, we are now léarning 
to use many a new method, many a new material. For those who study and 
record as they do war’s work, the future should be rich in opportunities for 
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more beautiful, more efficient, more economical products. 


As a study-guide to those now working with Seymour Products, let us em- 
phasize some of their basic qualities—'‘spring boards’’ from which future pos- 


sibilities may be legion! 


1. SEYMOUR NICKEL SILVER is an alloy of 
copper, nickel and zinc. Fine grain, good cor- 
rosion resistance and a silvery white color 
make it an ideal base for silver, nickel and 
chromium plating. Takes any hardness from 
dead soft to spring temper. Excellent for deep 
draws and difficult spinning. Leaded, it 
machines freely. 


2. SEYMOUR PHOSPHOR BRONZE is an 
alloy of copper, tin and phosphorus. Highly 
resistant to corrosion, abrasion, friction and 
fatigue. Springs made of it stand almost in- 
definite flexure. Practically indifferent to 
thermal change in most applications. In all 
ranges of hardness and leaded for machining. 


3. SEYMOUR NICKEL ANODES are made of 
virgin nickel, melted in the electric furnace 
under pyrometric control and laboratory 
check. Outstanding is the ‘‘Seycast’’ 99 %+ 
cast nickel anode with radial ‘‘anchored”’ 
grains that tend to eliminate loose nickel in 
low pH baths. Designed primarily for Bright 
Nickel, but will give excellent results in any 
hot Watts bath having a pH of 4.5 (electro- 
metric) or lower. 


4. SEYMOUR BRIGHT NICKEL is an organic 
plating process free from promoter metal, 
stable, easily controlled. Utilizes the hot 
Watts bath and produces brilliant, silvery , 
white deposits over copper and brass, also: 
direct on steel. No coloring required after 
plating. The work leaves the final rinse with 
a bright deposit. 


SEYMOUR 


NON-FERROUS ALLOYS SINCE 1878 
THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO., SEYMOUR, CONN. 
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Fig. 4—Mounted in test cell, engine is ready for initial test run 
the starter in the adjoining control room, it will roar into action 





At a touch of 


Fig. 5—This is a view of the control room and a few of the many instruments 
and meters employed to afford an accurate measure of the engine performance 
A complete log is kept of each test 


engine for the test in the cell itself. 

The Buick plant is engaged in 
manufacturing radial aircraft en- 
gines. These come from the assem- 
bly floor with each engine mounted 
on a special truck, Fig. 1, that runs 
on rails laid in the floor. These 
rails end in a bay running along- 
side the test célls. After the engines 
have been delivered to this bay, 
they are handled by means of a cab- 
controlled overhead electric travel- 
ing crane of special design, Figs. 2 
and 3. This crane lifts each engine 
from the truck and sets it onto a 
structural frame, Fig. 2, to which 
it is fastened by means of nine 
clamps. For lifting the engine a 
special sling is used, employing two 
hooks that engage eyes in the top 
of the engine block. 

After the engine is mounted in 
place on the test frame, the ignition 
wiring and pyrometer wiring are 
fastened in position, a special hood 
for the carburetor air is mounted 
onto the engine, and a shaft cou- 
pling is installed. Gasoline and lu- 
bricating-oil hoses are attached, 
these being provided with quick- 
fastening couplings. With the pre- 
liminary work completed, the crane 
serving the bay lifts the frame and 
engine by means of a special rigging 
provided with four hooks which en- 
gage the base of the frame as shown 
in Fig. 2. The frame, with engine 
attached, is moved into the test cell, 
Fig. 3, after the crane has taken out 
the preceding engine under test. 
Then the frame is clamped to a 
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steel-and-concrete base on the test 
cell floor. 

With the engine in the test cell, 
each hose is coupled to its proper 
connection in the floor, and the elec- 
tric wiring is plugged into a spe- 
cial multiple-connection receptacle. 
The hood for the carburetor air is 
attached to an intake in the floor by 
means of a quick-fastening coupling. 
The engine shaft is bolted onto an 
extension of the generator shaft, 
and the cooling air duct in front of 
the engine is opened. Also the 
throttle is connected to a hydraulic 
control in the floor, this control be- 
ing operated from the adjoining con- 
trol and observation room. 

When the engine is ready for test- 
ing, the door to the cell is closed. 
The engine is operated at varying 
loads while manifold pressure, brake 
horsepower, fuel consumption, oil 
temperature, and other readings 
are taken. Each engine first goes 
through the “green” test, which re- 
quires nine hours, after which it is 
removed from the test cell and sent 
back into the plant, where it is torn 
down and all parts examined. The 
engine is then reassembled and giv- 
en another similar test, this one 
lasting four hours, after which it is 
ready for shipment. 

The crane used for moving the en- 
gine and mounting frame into and 
out of the test cell has a monorail 
trolley which runs back and forth 
on a steel beam. When the trolley 
is directly opposite the test cell, 
this beam lines up with an overhead 





beam in the cell so the trolley can 
be moved into the cell and out again 
by control from the crane cage. An 


electrical interlock prevents. the 
trolley from being moved unless 
these beams are exactly in line, 
thereby insuring safe operation. 

The crane equipped with a hoist 
drum, and long rope life is assured 
by using preformed rope, which re- 
sists fatigue induced by bending 
action of the rope around the drum 
and the fall block sheaves. 

The power generated during test- 
ing is pumped back into the public 
utility power system supplying the 
plant, and this power is credited 
to the plant. 


Develops Paint that 
Covers with One Coat 


A new paint product, called Val- 
dura Singlekote, that primes, seals 
and finishes interior surfaces in one 
application is announced by Amer. 
ican-Marietta Co., 43 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. Formulated for 
maintenance painting of industrial, 
institutional and commercial prop- 
erties, it combines the hiding power 
and economy of water-type paints 
with washability, durability and per- 
formance of oil-type coatings. 

The paint may be applied to sur- 
faces previously coated with calci- 
mine or casein paints, providing the 
old covering is bonded. While it 
easily covers dirt, it is not recom- 
mended for use on oily or greasy 
surfaces. High hiding power per- 
mits coverage of dark surfaces with 
a single coat, and the product is 
self-leveling. It sets within two 
hours, dries within 12 hours and 
provides a dead-flat finish when 
viewed at a 90-degree angle. 
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Determining Tapping 






Temperatures by the 


2 eres? Tek Se 


Training open-hearth crews to judge temperature of 
steel by observing characteristics of sample is facili- 
tated by moving picture camera. Numerous replicas of 
samples spooned through the wicket are compared on 


















making of steel was to some extent 
retarded in earlier years because 
various practical features were un- 
derstood to require so much experi- 
ence that the immediate employ- 
ment of fresh attendants could not 
be considered. That this need not 
necessarily be so has been fully 
demonstrated by the rapid methods 
applied in American training cen- 
ters, where the total time necessary 
is reduced to its absolute minimum. 
This has, not unnaturally, raised 
some speculation by older steel- 
melters, with such references as 
“canned” methods from the U.S.A., 
etc., but under the present circum- 
stances, it might be desirable to 
have a large surplus of freshly 
trained furnace attendants avail- 
able, on the shortest possible notice. 
It is generally accepted that al- 
though the book-learning obtained 
from a study of numerous furnace 
log-books, showing charges, and 
periods occupied, etc., may acquaint 
one with the chief items, the matter 
of actual tapping heats could not be 
jearned with precision except by 
lengthy practiial experience. 
Although the rod test and pyro- 
metric control are still used, the 
spoon test is regarded as being the 
most reliable means of taking tem- 
perature measurements. It is this 
fact that has opened the field for the 
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TRAINING OPERATIVES in the 





movie camera to be applied with 
suitably filtered light, under the 
most desirable conditions, since ail 
the variations possible can be re- 
vealed in the most concentrated 
manner. Instead of the student be- 
ing given instances of the spoon 
being withdrawn with its sample 
from the hearth, many hundreds of 
replicas can be projected on to a 
screen for comparison. 

The time-saving is enormous, since 
should any doubts exist, these can 
be dispelled by making reference 
at any time to different parts of the 
movie film. This is because the cor- 
rect and inaccurate application of 
the spoon test are both supplied un- 
der all conditions. The following is 
a short detail. 

By having the temperature above 
that required for tapping at any 
time during the process, the metal 
may be gassy, tend to produce 
cracked ingots, and when actually 
tapped too hot, impair the inner 
surfaces of the mold and scour the 
ladle bricks, while if held above its 
tapping temperature, it would dam- 
age the furnace, and waste time. 
When tapped too cold, steel tends 
to splash, since on coming in con- 
tact with made-up metal round the 
pot bottom it is sprayed to the walls, 
and skulls form in the ladle, from 
which latter, the ladle bricks may 


From the British Steelmaker, Febru- 
ary, 1942. 


screen, thus saving considerable time 


Open-hearth helpers learn to judge tapping temperatures after 
lengthy practical experience 








be eventually torn out of place. 

Use of a faulty spoon has not in- 
frequently been responsible for fur- 
naces having been kept waiting to 
tap unnecessarily long, and for this 
reason it has sometimes been sug- 
gested that standard makes of 
spoons should be utilized. 

In some instances, instead of a 
definite thickness being adhered to, 
the bottom and sides differ in this 
respect, while the actual lips may 
be of almost pointed formation, 
which puts an added strain on the 
method of testing. 

The movie film can reveal the cor- 
rect position to take when making 
a comparison of the color of the 
bath, i.e., away from the flame, by 
making use of the obstruction 
offered by the lower edge of the 
door. The blue glasses used to re- 
duce the light cannot be expected 
to give an absolutely true rendering 
to the film as they do to the eye, 
but other associated points are re- 
vealed with great precision. These 
relate to practical wrinkles such as 
holding the spoon in the gas for a 
few minutes to warm up, filling, and 
pouring out the slag. This is shown 
repeated several times until a maxi- 
mum thickness of slag coating has 
covered the spoon, and which may 
require a different number of im- 
mersions, before the actual sample 
is removed. 


This repetition is necessary, and 
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2698 E. 79TH STREET 


More HOISTS per HOUR 
and Less Power Consumption 
with the ECEM Wright 


Circuit Hoist Controller 
The EC&M Wright Circuit Bucket-hoist 


Controller gives increased speeds with 
light loads—permits lowering an empty 
bucket about as fast as a loaded one. 

It saves on power, too. Only full load 
current is taken from the line on first 
point lowering. This means less heating 
on the motor—less current for commu- 
tator and contactors to handle. 


Other outstanding features of the patented 
Wright Circuit are: Instantaneous brake 
release, simplified circuit giving simple, 
clean-cut controller, 100% safe operation 
and many other important advantages 
for increased safety and faster operation. 





ee NF ae Ba ECEM Trolley Controllers Respond 
ve a a4 pa site sis Quickly to Master Switch Movements 


%& The operator of a bridge with EC&M Control has many factors 
within his command which increase bridge efficiency. 
ple, the trolley controller with EC&_M LINE-ARC Contactors and 
Time-Current Acceleration responds almost instantly to Master 
Switch movements. This means he can take the swing out of the 
bucket and spot it quickly over hopper, boat-hold, etc., to reduce 
the time between trips. There is no other control like EC&M 
LINE-ARC Contactor, Time-Current Control in this respect. 
Specify EC&M Crane-Bridge Control. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, O1F{I0 
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ZIRCONIUM * TITANIUM 
PRODUCTS 


Because TAM Original F.C.T. and TAM 
Medium-Carbon F.C.T. are remarkable 
cleansers, they are widely employed as 
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its extent depends upon not only the 
thermal capacity of the spoon, and 
conductivity of the slag, but also 
upon the consistency of the latter 
in respect to its temperature and 
chemical composition. Should the 
thermal capacity of the spoon be 
insufficient to allow the desired slag 
coating to be obtained, i.e., by using 
a too light or too thin spoon, the 
latter heats up too rapidly, thus 
preventing the slag from reaching 
that required thickness. Extreme 
cases are shown by the movie film 
where the whole of the sample can- 








hand, become heated too rapidly by 
the first slag coating, and as there 
is little to prevent the temperature 
increasing appreciably, they become 
covered with an insufficient coat- 
ing. A skulled spoon results because 
of the chilling of the steel, since 
during pouring, the former is still 
rapidly absorbing heat. A uniform 
thickness should be provided for 
all parts of the spoon, without mak- 
ing it too heavy, and yet ensuring 
that the slag covering is the maxi- 
mum obtainable. The ease with 
which the adapted movie camera 





Spoon sample of basic open-hearth steel being poured into test mold 


not be poured from a thin spoon, 
because heat has been removed from 
the latter so quickly. 

As regards the different slag lay- 
ers, chilling proceeds successively 
more slowly with each withdrawal 
of the sample, since the abstracted 
heat has to pass through the slag 
layer before it reaches the metal 
of the spoon. Ultimately, a com- 
pensating or balancing influence is 
secured immediately before taking 
the sample. At this point, the slag 
on the spoon has reached a thick- 
ness wherein the rate of conductiv- 
ity of heat through it to the latter 
is such that the heat transferred 
from the slag surface is not suffi- 
cient to remove the superheat of 
that neighboring slag. In this way, 
no further solidification can be 
caused, and it cannot build up, 
since both liquid slag within the 
spoon, and that on outer surfaces, 
is nearly at same temperature. 

It should be made clear that too 
thick a spoon is, however, unwieldly 
to handle and exerts no appreciable 
difference on the chilling of the slag. 
Light, or thin spoons, on the other 
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can first take these “shots,” and then 
have them projected on a screen in 
full detail, will be appreciated, as 
different designs of spoons of cor- 
rect and incorrect dimensions are 
purposely used to reveal the test in 
all detail. 


Practical Information Obtained 


The best temperature at which 
the steel should be tapped is de- 
pendent upon the period expected 
to lapse between opening the tap- 
hole and commencing the teeming 
operation, the quality of steel, the 
size and temperature of the ladle 
and number of stoppers used, the 
quantity of ladle additions, and 
whether the molds to be cast are to 
be top or bottom poured. Higher car- 
bon heats, with fewer ladle addi- 
tions, hot ladles with more stoppers, 
and few top poured ingots can be 
successfully dealt with at less heat. 

Greater temperature is required 
to ensure the fluidity for lower car- 
bon heats, for a larger number of 
bottom poured molds, using larger 
and comparatively colder molds, 
and particularly where more time 








has to elapse in transporting from 
furnace to mold. Two definite fea- 
tures are displayed by the spoon 
test, namely, that where the steel 
leaves some scum around the edges, 


_and does not pour from it cleanly, 


tapping cannot be proceeded with, 
whereas boiling steel in the spoon, 
although appearing to teem clear 
from the ladle, may give a poor 
product. This appearance of boiling 
may be due to the metal being hot, 
oxidized, or under a thin slag. In 
respect of the display of a projected 
film, the color, despite much re- 
search work being involved, is not 
trustworthy. What is shown with 
precision is whether or not the metal 
completely leaves the spoon, how 
rapidly the surface oxidizes over, 
whether it boils, and whether it 
leaves the spoon with difficulty, or 
appears to be thoroughly fluid. 


Behavior Exposed Easily 


A feature of the study is the ease 
with which the behavior of oxide 
flakes can be displayed, i.e., using 
the normal or ultra-rapid camera. 
This shows if the oxide flakes rapid- 
ly appear or disappear over the vari- 
ous parts of the exposed surface, 
and whether they tend to combine 
to large patches. Equally clearly 
displayed is the general character 
and behavior of the meniscus. This 
may be, as one writer puts it, like 
that of mercury showing high sur- 
face tension when the metal is clean, 
or like that of water in glass where 
the surface tension appears to drop 
during pouring, whereby the menis- 
cus tends to turn up. 

Surface tension is evident from 
the meniscus of the metal, and the 
last drop to leave the spoon posses- 
ses a spherical shape, while only 
small oxide flakes are acquired. By 
suitable magnification on projection, 
these features are revealed in a de- 
tail which brooks no denial, and the 
student can ascertain all points in 
the minimum of time. As regards 
oxide flakes, as a rule, with a hich- 
carbon content these are smaller, 
and form later on teeming, ie., at 
a specific temperature. In display- 
ing different examples, care is taken 
to project on the screen how the 
spoon appears with successive incre- 
ments of heat. 

Thus the first set of samples 
simply show metal skulls forming, 
followed by the metal just manag- 
ing to drav its wavy out, but vet 
leaving a slight skull, after which 
scales appear which grow larger, 
and finally, the clear bright surface 
is obtained with small scales. In 
noting the rate of oxidation, this is 
best displayed by using the same 
carbon content, since then the more 
rapidly this occurs the more cold is 
the steel. 

Different anomalies which also 
can appear in practice, such as vari- 


(Plezse turn to Page 125) 
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Motch & Merryweather 
Cold Sawing Machines have 


First, the change-over to war production. Then, a mounting deter- 
mination to turn out more and more and stil] more materiel. In these speeded the cutting of billets 
procedures the cold sawing of metal holds an increasingly important - gun Pezcers. of shell 
place. Motch & Merryweather Cold Sawing Machines can greatly ms then rab or Sinus Gr’ wee 
simplify your plant conversion and then lift your production rate 


because of five proven qualities: 


Accuracy. The M & M Cold Saw delivers consistently square sections 
without chatter or burr, without variation, and without scrap. 


Speed. You get steady cutting speeds up to 1-1/2 times the highest 
rate ever attained before. ‘‘Amazing!’’ technicians declare. 


Flexibility. Available is a range of attachments for the single or 
multiple cutting of practically any metal, ferrous or non-ferrous. 


Capacity. Two sizes, the No. 3 and No. 4, handle round stock up to 
16” and squares up to 14-1/2”. 


Stamina. You can run the M & M Cold Sawing Machine to capacity 
168 hours a week and keep it up indefinitely. Ask for our bulletin. Motch & Merryweather Saw 


Blades fit any standard ma- 
chine. They excel in design, 


THE MOTCH & a MACHINERY COMPANY = ‘it, workmanship, cutting 


speed and endurance. Sizes, 


Penton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 26”, 28", 30", 38",42",44". 


- ou 


‘MOTCH « MERRYWEATHER Ses 
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Drill-Press Vise 


Patterson-Ballagh Corp., 1900 
East Sixty-fifth street, Los Angeles, 
announces a simple practical all 
steel drill-press vise to meet various 
shop conditions. Incorporation of 
two guide bars permits the operator 





to drill completely through the work 
without damaging the vise. The 
unit is said to be adapted to small 
assembly work and to hold small 
pieces for machining, filing, etc., 
during bench operations. It is of- 
fered in two sizes with 3 and 5%- 
inch openings. 


Air-Tool Filter 


Filters Inc., Glendale, Calif., an- 
nounces CCA 2 and 3-outlet filter 
for serving two or three air tool 
operations at one point. It prevents 
harmful dust, rust scale, oil and 
water from going into air tools. 
Its most valuable use is in cutting 
down the number of rejects on pre- 
cision-machined parts, which can be 
damaged by the sandblasting-effect 


of dust and moisture in the air jets 
used to clean them. 

Centrifugal action of air within 
the filter removes 90 per cent of 
the dirt and moisture and the bal- 
ance is filtered out by a _ special 
wool-felt glove. For cleaning, water 
and dirt are blown out of the drain 
valve at the bottom of the bowl 
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Cowl Fastener 


and filter may be completely dis- 
mantled without disconnecting from 
the line. The 3-way air filter illus- 
trated was developed in collabora- 
tion with Burklyn Corp., and pro- 
vides a handy plug-in of air tools— 
as simple as plugging an electric 
cord into the wall. 


Balancing Machine 


Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 East 
Washington avenue, Madison, Wis., 
is offering a portable balancing unit 
used to detect unbalance in large 
rotating parts of special design with- 
cut disassembling the whole ma- 
chine. Such special machine parts, 
in small quantities, with rotating 
speeds from 100 to 10,000 revolu- 
tions per minute can be checked 
for unbalance by means of this 
Westinghouse designed unit. It in- 





dicates both phase angle and ampli- 
tude of vibration. From these read- 
ings, locations where corrective 
weights are needed may be readily 
determined. The instrument is not 
a substitute for but rather an aug- 
mentation of the company’s line of 
“production” balancing equipment. 








Aviation Division, Shakeproof 
Inc., 2501 North Keeler avenue, Chi- 
cago, has introduced a cowl fastener 
of simplified design reported to 
speed up assembly. It consists of 
three parts—main spring, stud and 
cross pin. Only two special tools, 
according to the company, are re- 
quired for application. 


To install the fastener, the main 
spring is riveted in place over a 
drilled or punched clearance hole 
in the inner surface sheet. The 
stud member is inserted in a match- 
ing clearance hole in the outer sheet 
and the cross pin is then press- 
fitted in the stud with special pliers. 
Upon closure of the cowling or re- 
movable part the stud member and 
main spring quickly come into align- 
ment position. A clockwise quarter 





turn locks the stud and pulls the 
parts together with a powerful dual 
spring tension. The stud is auto- 
matically stopped in position by 
detents in the cams of the main 
spring. 

The fasteners are made in two 





sizes to conform to AN strength 
classifications 5 and 7 (up to 500 
and 700 pounds tension respective- 
ly), and with flush, oval and wing 
head studs. Standard units are of- 
fered to accommodate total materi- 
al thicknesses ranging from 0.035 
to 0.254-inch. 


Seam Welders 


Progressive Welder Co., 3050 East 
Outer drive, Detroit, is now offer- 
ing a complete line of seam welders, 
in three capacity ranges and 126 
models. In each of the light, medi- 
um and heavy-duty series, several 
standard throat depths are avail- 
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able, while each type is available in 
six different standard drives, three 
for circular and three for straight 
seam welding. 

The universal model which may 
be used for both straight and cir- 
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YOU CAN SEE BY 
THE RECORDS 
PHILADELPHIA SPEED 
REDUCERS ARE PHYSICALLY 
FIT FOR WARTIME 
SERVICE 





Yes, Philadelphia Speed Reducers of all types, 
when properly selected for the intended serv- 
ice will solve your problem of transmitting 
power with a high degree of efficiency to the 
machines running long, steady hours, turning 
out the weapons of war. 


Philedelphia Units are ruggedly constructed 
and amply housed with sufficient area for heat 
dispersion. Each one embodies certain custom 
built qualities and individual service character- 
istics that assure its performing efficiently and 
with little attention. 





Worm Gear Reducer installed 
Electrical Maintenance Department of 
Transportation Company. 


With « complete line to choose from we 
can recommend the right unit for you 
next drive problem. 
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PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR ERIE AVENUE & G STREET 
AND SPEED REDU PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ITORQUE VA NTROLS = New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago 


























" Phitodelphie 
' HERRINGBONE 
SPEED REDUCER 
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cular welding also is offered in 
three drive types and in each capac- 
ity range. These new welders are 
for either interrupted or continuous 
seam-welding and incorporate all 
latest developments. They obtain 


operating pressure through a double- 





to assembly, maintenance, re- acting adjustable-stroke air cylin- 
i. der mounted directly on head sup- 
pair and temporary hook-ups port of each machine. A double- 


action solenoid-operated valve is 
used to control air pressure on the 
~ pressure (top) side of the piston 
Use flexible metal hose . . .  ® weil as for the introduction of 
air at line pressure on the lower 
- . side of the piston for rapid return 
for pipe connections where ___ °*! 22 Bett, 4,speed control valve 
p p is supplied in the air lines to both 
intake and exhaust sides of the 
* . cylinder to reduce’ shock. 
speed of installation The solenoid valve is operated 
through a 2-stage foot switch. The 
. first stage brings the upper wheel 
1s aramount down on the work, while the second 
p starts the motor and sets welding 
wheels in motion simultaneously 
with closing of welding current cir- 
cuit, the pressure switch being con- 
nected with the second stage of 


15 (11\\( TILL.) oan : Rex Flexible Metal Hose the foot switch. A special nonfer- 
th / rous alloy is used to line the cast 










ymin, ; A aaegyaeins omenead bearing housing. The solid -lower 
or hand and coupled, in a arms are designed to suit the in- 
fraction of the time required dividual job. These are externally 
water-cooled. Adjustment of stroke 

to fit a pipe connection. is provided by a hand-wheel con- 

~ trolling position of a dummy piston 





in the machine head, this adjust- 
ment also compensating for wheel 
wear, and eliminating necessity for 
vertical adjustment of piston rod 


i \\\\\ _— 
“re or head support. 


Airless Cleaner 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
555 South Byrkit street, Mishawaka, 
Ind., announces a portable Wheela- 
brator for the blast room—an en- 





Rex Flexible Metal Hose 
can be “snaked” quickly 
into place in installations 

» requiring turns, eliminat- 
ing all intermediate con- 
nections. —» 


. J 
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Rex Flexible Metal Hose speeds up production, facilitates assembly, 
reduces down-time. Ask for recommendations on the type of metal 
hose best suited to your needs from the wide and diverse Chicago 
Metal Hose production types available. 





Use our production capacity to increase your production | 








Rex-Weld Corrugated Flexible Metal Hose + Rex-Tube Interlocked 
Flexible Metal Hose + Rex-Flex Stainless Steel Flexible Tubing 
Aviofiex Oil Line Hose + Cellu-lined Hydraulic Hose 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS ; : 
tirely new development for cleaning 


Factories: Maywood and Elgin, Illinois large and small miscellaneous prod- 
ucts in a blast room, without using 
compressed air. Being airless, it 
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does not utilize such equipment as; 
air compressor motors, pressure 
tanks, mixing chambers, air receiv- 
ers, piping, hose, valves and nozzles. 
The unit is especially suitable for 
cleaning smal] intricate, irregular 
shaped work such as handled in 
jobbing shops or where the daily 
production of various parts does 
not warrant the use of special equip- 
ment. The unit handles about 70 
pounds of abrasive per minute at 
normal capacity and is driven by a 
2-horsepower electric motor. The 
unit’s housing measures 18 inches. 
Its motor housing is 12 inches. 


Protective Metal Box 
For Fire Extinguishers 


Erie Supply & Equipment Co., 
Sandusky, O., has placed on the 
market a Tamproof metal box for 
protecting fire extinguishers against 
possible sabotage or accidents. Glass 
windows are included in the unit 
to facilitate inspection. Feature of 
the box is a breaker arm which 
when pressed breaks the lock seal 





springing the door gpen and re- 
vealing the extinguisher ready for 
use. This feature works even 
though -the box is padlocked. If 
the seal is broken other than in 
an emergency, it means the extin- 
guisher has been tampered with. 
As the box is dust tight, it keeps 
the extinguisher in good condition, 
free from grease, dirt and grime. 


Crate Grab, Carrier 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., has placed on the 
market a new motor-driven crate 
grab and carrier for handling crates 
and boxes in and out of storage, 
or from one elevation to another. 
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ROEBLING Whe 


ROUND... FLAT... SHAPED 


A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
OF ROEBLINGS BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 


viemn 
CTORY 





The springy frame for the 
small pilot-chute that pulls 
the Army parachute from 
the pack must be right. The 
Roebling wire used for-this service meets exceptionally high 
standards for steel analysis, temper and fatigue resistance. 


The speed and quality required by war production again prove 
the wisdom of turning to Roebling for special round, flat or 
shaped wires. If you have a tough job, avail yourself of 
Roebling’s long experience in the production of high grade 
wire. Every day we're turning out wire to specifications de- 
manding the finest craftsmanship and close adherence to physi- 
cal and chemical requirements. 


Special facilities to handle this type of work . .. Man-power to 
give it the close attention to details it requires. . . these 
are Roebling’s contribution to your Victory program. 








JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Save Stool.-Gave Time-- 
by following these simple 
instructions -- 


i d more of it. Many 
War calls for chain, more an of 
workers areinexperienced. Everybody isina a 
NW To protect men and the load let your worl ers 
Zo know the importance of these simple rules: 
J 





__LOADS: 
a 7. Don't overload a chain or sling. 

<2 Take up slack and start load slowly. 
3. Don't jerk chain from under load. 


4, Be sure load is balanced. 

5. Avoid “impact loading’ —a load dropped 
suddenly on the chain. 

6. Indicate the safe load for each chain with 
a metal tag, or stamp it on the ring or hook, or 
paintthering orhook a color which is identified 
with the safe load figures on the chain rack. 


Further suggestions on the selec tion, appli- 
cation, use, inspection and maintenance 
of chain will be sent on receipt of details re- 
garding character of load, operating oe 
and special problems or difficulties involved. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
ara wip tarrre-re§ sanineaith San Francisco 








AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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It enables the quick stacking or re- 
moval of crates at a great height 
with safety. 


The grab and carrier operations 
are controlled by six buttons of the 
push-button station. It also can 
be provided with an operator’s cab, 
if desired. Arms of the grab are 





extended and retracted by means 
of geared slide bars that are driven 
by the motor mounted on top of 
the grab. Power is supplied to 
this motor through a flexible cable 
held taut by a spring-type retrieving 
reel. A double-hook cable electric 
hoist elevates and lowers the grab 
with little swing, making it easy 
to spot. A quick acting electric 
brake stops and holds the load 
wherever desired. 

Unit illustrated will handle one 
or more boxes at one time. It wil] 
lift loads up to 1500 pounds a dis- 
tance of 20 feet. The arms may 
be spread to a maximum of 36 
inches and retracted to a minimum 
of 18 inches. 


Velocity-Stage Turbine 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J., announces an im- 
proved velocity-stage turbine to 
meet modern conditions of steam 
pressure and temperature. In this 
unit, steam expands from the initial 
to the final pressure in a single 
set of nozzles. It then is directed 
upon a first row of stainless steel] 
buckets, which are individually 
fastened to the wheel. From these 
buckets it enters between station- 
ary stainless steel guide vanes in- 
tegral with and supported by the 
nozzles, which redirect it upon a sec- 
ond row of moving buckets. 

The casing cover of the turbine 
combines in one casting the steam 
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chest, speed-governer and emer- 
gency shut-off valve bodies. These 
and the nozzles are the only parts 
of the turbine coming into contact 
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with steam at the initial pressure : . . 
and temperature. The cover and | L. X Hi i U S Til 0 N K L. / () K D . 
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attached parts are easily lifted to 
expose the wheel. Parts subject to 
the highest temperatures are re- 
mote from and above the shaft and 
bearings, resulting in lower tem- 
peratures of bearings and oil. For 
moderate temperatures the babbitt- 
lined bearings are lubricated by 
rings which carry oil up from reser- 
voirs, but where temperature of 
the steam at inlet or at exhaust is 
excessive, water-cooling or forced- 
feed lubrication can be provided. 


The wheel, machined from a steel 
forging, is held by key and lock 
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“1 Do This Every Year!” Accident-conscious men of 
industry look anxiously to the hot months — months when 
men sweat most — when ever-lurking Heat-Fag takes its heavy 











nut upon a shaft of liberal size. toll. It is a fact that as the heat curve goes up, so does the 
Steam or air leakage is prevented accident rate. For, workers who sweat lose body salt. Unless it 
> gee a poate 4 —— is replaced — fatigue sets in. Vitality is sapped — men become 

: inalert . . . and that’s when accidents happen . . . and when 


is equipped with a centrifugal speed 
governor and an indpeendent emer- 
gency tripping device consisting of 
an eccentrically loaded, pivoted ring 
which, at a predetermined speed, 
releases the independent emergency | 
shut-off valve. The valve also can | 
be tripped and reset by hand. The | 
speed-regulating governor, consist- 
ing of fiy-weights pivoted upon 
rockers, is either mounted on the | 
turbine shaft or, depending upon | _ 
operating conditions, on a vertical | 
shaft driven through a worm and 
worm wheel. The governing action 

is transmitted to the regulating 
valve through a ball thrust bear- 
ing and a lever mounted on a 
needle bearing. The regulating 
valve is of the balanced, seating 
type and is actuated through a 
stainless steel stem packed with 
asbestos rings. 


man-hours are lost. For, Heat-Fag and accidents ride tocether! 


avoin HEAT-FAG..use 
MORTONS 


> SALT TABLETS 









Wherever workers sweat, Salt Place MORTON‘S 


resent the simple, easy way to Drinki F , 


teplace salt that's lost through 
_ Sweating and hot work, They deliver salt 


Case of 9000 10-grain on tablets, one at a time, 
salt tablets, - $2.60 


tary, easily fille 
whole — with adrink se of 9000 ----- e durable. ub. ebtet 
po nome Bo ere Pam iicteeater—er size, $3.25. 1000. 
Aircraft Relay ~<a) Ree ae “ 
23 _ MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Industrial Control Division, Gen- | ##\ 

eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. | Baga EVERYONE WHO SWEATS NEEDS SALT 
Y., announces a new sensitive di- §¥ . 
rect-current relay for aircraft serv- os Se, 
ice. Designated as CR2791-C100C, 
it is designed specially for use in 
vacuum tube output circuits where 
power available is so small it re- 
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quires operation in extremely low 
currents, 

A sealed aluminum cover protects 
the relay from dust and against 
damage from rough handling. It 
is small, weighing 3% ounces, and 
meets all Air Force requirements. 

It has a maximum continuous 
current rating of 2 amperes at 32 
volts, and a maximum make or 
break rating of 10 amperes. Coil 
is rated at 32 milliwatts minimum. 


Flame Cutting Tips 


Air Reduction, 60 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, announces 


Air and Hydraulic 


RIVETERS 


VALVES 





two additions to its line of oxyacety- 
lene flame cutting tips. The first, 
known as style 108, is ideal for 
working in close quarters. It is 
bent in an offset shape, to permit 
cutting along a line 21/32-inch from 
the vertical centerline of the torch 
head or barrel. 

This design meets the problem of 
cutting close to bulkheads, flanges 
or shoulders where the torch head 
radius would prevent alignment of 
the cutting orifice vertically over 
the desired line or cut. The tip has 
milled flat sides, with two preheat 
flames, and is suitable for either 
machine cutting or hand cutting op- 
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HANNA ENGINEERING WORKS 


1765 ELSTON AVENUE 
Air & Hydraulic RIVETERS 
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erations. It is available at present 
in sizes Nos. 1 to 3, for cutting 
steel up to 1% inches thick. 

The other addition is the style 

















139 straight tip with one preheat 
orifice, for certain machine or hand 
cutting operations. Made in sizes 
Nos. 0 to 3, it is particularly adapt- 
ed to splitting angle iron, straight- 
line cutting using a straight edge 
as a guide, or sheet metal cutting 
operations, in which light preheat 
is desired. 


Inspection Gage 


Federal Products Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I., announces a model 294 
P-26 gage for inspecting the distance 
between faces of crankshaft bear- 
ings. Its master check is located 
at the left of gage. The sensitive 
contact point at the right of the 
base is mounted on a triangular 
piece which is supported on flat 
springs, allowing it to transfer the 
motion to the indicator without fric- 
tion or lost motion. The latter can 
be controlled by the screw and check 
nut below the indicator point. 


Forcing Press 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., 
announces a new 100-ton forcing 
press motions of which are con- 
trolled by a single hand lever. The 
unit is entirely self-contained, in- 
cluding’ the 10-horsepower motor 
and variable delivery radial piston 
pump. The press is of horizontal, 





2-bar type. It is used for forcing 
shafts into rotors but also is suit- 
able for any other forcing opera- 
tion. Distance between its bars is 
72 inches. Opening is adjustable 
from 24 to 120 inches. Ram stroke 
of the press is 18 inches, Its ad- 
vance speed is 200 inches per min- 
ute, pressing speed being variable 
from 0 to 25 inches per minute. 
Return speed of the press is 140 
inches per minute. 


Tool Stand 


Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1140 West 
Superior street, Chicago, has placed 
on the market a Quick-Set stand 
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which makes it possible to have 
tools and materials in just the right 
spot for the workman’s use. It can 
be erected in a matter of seconds 
and taken down as quickly. 

A portable unit, it comes in two 














sizes—the senior model which ex- 
tends from 65 to 108 inches, and 
the junior with an extension of’ 34 
to 55 inches. Leg spread of -the 
senior is 34 ‘inches—of the junior 
26 inches. Both models feature an 
Auto-Lock and automatic tripod 
catch. Eight standard accessories 
are offered with the unit. These 
include both trays and brackets. 


Vertical Bench Miller 


Duro Mfg. Co., 800 East Sixty- 
first street, Los Angeles, has intro- 
duced a new precision vertical bench 
milling machine equally adaptable 
to tool room and high-speed produc- 
tion lines. It incorporates precision 
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taper roller bearings in the spindle 
and is guaranteed to have a run 
out of 0.0003. 


Splined disengageable handles op- 
erate the micrometer adjustments 
for each direction of the table move- 
ment, of which the vertical travel is 
7 inches, longitudinal travel 8 inches 
and transverse travel 5 inches. The 
one-piece spindle support arm of the 
machine is equipped with an ad- 
justable graduated dial and index 
pin. Adjustments can be made to 
60 degrees each side of center. A 
“floating” motor mount maintains 
proper tension of the V-belt at all 
times and permits instant manual 












change through the four spindle 
speeds of 450, 850, 1400 and 2100 
revolutions per minute. 


Searchlight 


Westinghouse Lighting Division, 
Cleveland, announces a new 18-inch 
incandescent searchlight with pilot 
house control or flat base. It pro- 
vides intense beam concentration by 
means of a primary precision-ground 
and polished silvered-glass reflector 
and a metal secondary reflector to 
permit continuous operation with 
lamps up to and including 1500 
watts. A tandem reflector shield, 





Derense Acainst Suort Circuits 


Oil gets on armatures, causing short-circuits, because 
it always drips or is thrown from bearings. 
windings are shorted and burnt out, causing expensive 
delays that hold back production. 


NON-FLUID OIL is drip-less and waste-less. 
where applied even under extreme heat and vibration. 
“Burn-outs” are avoided, because NON-FLUID OIL 


What's more, you save on oil and 


application cost for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts oil many 


keeps off windings. 


times over. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 


for instructive bulletins. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


WAREHOUSES: 


Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. |. Greenville, << 


Oil-soaked 


It stays 


Send 
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mounted in the center of the pri- 
mary reflector eliminates all second- 
ary heat concentration on the lamp 
bulb. Heat dissipation is by radia- 
tion, permitting a dust-tight en- 
closure. Body and back sections of 
the searchlight housing are of 
sheet steel. Door and door frame 
are of cast iron with integrally cast 
hinge and lathe lugs. The door is 
clamped in position against a weath- 
er-tight heat-resisting gasket. The 
lens is of heat and impact resist- 
ing polished glass mounted against 
a weather-tight gasket and held 
in position by steel spring clips. 
Primary reflector is a 19-inch para- 


bolic commercial-precision mirror 
coated with silver and sealed by an 
electrolytic coating of copper and 
synthetic material. Secondary re- 
flector is of polished metal too and 
provides high reflectivity. 


Fire Pumps 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has in- 
troduced two new special-duty pump 
units suitable for small plants and 
towns to serve as standby units in 
case of bomb raids or fires from 
other sources. One of these fire 
pumping units is composed of a 





Tue bulk of Maehler Ovens and Furnaces 
being built today are to fill repeat orders 


from old customers. Here is your best possible 


proof of Ma 





hler superiority . . 


. and good 


Maehler when, in the 


MAEHLER 
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4-inch Figure 5813 F-M fire pump 
driven by a Ford-Mercury engine. 
The engine drive, turning at 2500 
revolutions per minute, is of suffi- 
cient speed to be direct connected, 





eliminating expense of gear drive 
necessitated when a slow-speed en- 
gine is connected to a high-speed 
pump. 

The other unit is a portable af- 
fair which may be adapted to a 
variety of services, municipal and 
otherwise. A typical example of 
this type unit, shown in upper illus- 
tration, was recently assembled for 
Waverly, O. Here a 2-inch non- 
clogging sludge pump was direct 
connected to a 3-horsepower splash- 
proof motor and mounted on a 
standard warehouse truck with 8&8 
inch rubber-tired wheels. 

The pump is primed by a hand- 
operated bracket-type pump mount- 
ed on the truck platform with its 
suction connected to the top of the 
volute through a %-inch pipe line. 


Burnish Tool 


Boyar-Schultz Corp., 2110 Walnut 
street, Chicago, has placed on the 
market a new model C burnish tool 
for automatic screw machines. It 
is said to be easily and quickly 
adjusted for efficient work where 





a smoother surface is necessary 
than that produced by the usual 


machining operation. The tool is 
being offered in three sizes—00, 0 
and 2. 
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Uses for Cobalt 
(Continued from Page 81) 


so, the cobalt requirement for this 
use alone may exceed 150,000 pounds 
annually. 


High-Performance Magnetic Al- 
loys: Permanent magnets are em- 
ployed in electric meters, relays, 
regulating devices, fractional horse- 
power motors and _ generators, 
switching appliances, and a variety 
of other uses too numerous to list. 
It is common knowledge that most 
high-performance permanent mag- 
nets contain cobalt. 


The ordinary noncobalt perma- 
nent magnets of commerce are 
made from low-alloy chromium or 
tungsten steels. The largest ton- 
nage of permanent magnet steels 
probably goes into the manufacture 
of watt-hour meters. The magnets 
for these meters are generally chro- 
mium steels containing 0.9 to 6 per 
cent chromium and 0.6 to 1.0 per 
cent carbon. Coercive-force values 
range from 50 to 70 oersteds and 
remanence values from 9000 to 11,000 
gausses and give rise to (BrHc) 
values of 0.5 x 10° to 0.68 x 10° gauss- 
oersteds. Magnets of this type are 
also used for cheap toys. Plain 
chromium magnets cannot be ex- 
pected to replace cobalt magnets. 


Low-tungsten steels have about 
the same magnetic characteristics 
as the chromium steels mentioned 
above and cannot be regarded as 
being able to help the cobalt situa- 
tion. 

Simple molybdenum steels con- 
taining 0.8 to 1 per cent carbon and 
2 to 4 per cent molybdenum produce 
permanent magnet materials with 
about the same performance as sim- 
ple chromium and tungsten steels. 

Other elements, such as titanium, 
vanadium, beryllium and tantalum 
have not been found to produce any 
marked increases in coercive force 
or performance when alloyed with 
plain carbon steels. 

A number of chromium-tungsten- 
cobalt steels containing little cobalt 
have been developed. Studies show 
the relationship between the cobalt 
content and the coercive force to be 
linear. 

Therefore the coercive force can 
be expressed as a function of the 
cobalt content. The significance of 
such studies from the standpoint of 
cobalt conservation and substitution 
in permanent magnets is that it is 
almost impossible to find a substi- 
tute for cobalt in magnet steels. 
Some conservation can be effected 
by utilizing various complex steels 
having less cobalt. One such is 
15 per cent cobalt, 10 chromium, 
0.9 carbon. This steel shows a 
(BrHc) value approximately equi- 
valent to that of a 30 per cent plain 
cobalt steel; 10 per cent chromium 
has replaced 15 per tent cobalt. It 
is true that chromium is also one 
of the strategic metals at present, 
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but the drain on chromium supplies 
to make 10 per cent chromium mag- 
nets would be relatively small. 
Precipitation - Hardening Magnet 
Alloys: This class of magnetic ma- 
terials differs from the magnet 
steels in that the metals contain 
little or no carbon, are not magnetic 
as cast, and are given the desired 
properties by precipitation of one 
or more of the alloying constitu- 
ents from a solid solution under 
controlled conditions. Precipitation- 
hardened magnet alloys represent 
the highest-performance magnetic 
alloys known. Their mechanical 
properties are, in many instances, 
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detrimental for certain applications 
because some of the alloys are brittle 
and cannot be forged or machined. 
These brittle alloys are used where 
magnet designs permit casting of 
the final magnet shapes. 


These magnet materials can be 
prepared by use of power metal- 
lurgy. Small pieces and those of 
intricate shape can be fabricated 
satisfactorily in this way. 

Tabe III gives the commercial 8.5 
per cent cobalt steel with possible 
substitutes for it. It reveals that in 
sofar as magnetic properties are 
concerned, the molybdenum alloy 
No. 2, the tungsten-chromium-mo- 
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Once the maintenance crew replaced the steel worm on 
a coal dock installation every three months. Grit, abra- 
sion, hard usage, resulted in limited life. Then the company 
installed a worm made of Grade 18 rene a Metal, that 


unusual bronze alloy. It served satisfactori 


y for 15 years! 


An exceptional instance, of course, but indicative of 
Ampco Metal's ability to give long life and excellent ser- 
vice in out-of-the-ordinary applications. 


If parts in your equipment give away through fatigue 
and wear, replace with Ampco Metal. Test it in active 
performance and see for yourself its ability to “take it.” 


Send for literature describing Ampco alloys. We pro- 
duce bronzes to government specifications. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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lybdenum alloy No. 4, and the nickel- 
aluminum alloy No. 7 can be sub- 
stituted, after proper heat treat- 
ment, directly for the commercial 
8.5 per cent cobalt steel No. 1. The 
remanence and coercive force val- 
ues are identical. Alloy No. 2, con- 
taining 23.4 per cent moybdenum, 
can be forged satisfactorily at 1100 
degrees Cent. The working must 
be done before hardening. It is 
highly probable that all the alloys 
in Tabe III, with the exception of 
the nickel-aluminum metal, No. 7, 
can be mechanically worked before 
hardening. 

Alloy No. 7 is brittle and must 


be cast into shape. The tungsten- 
chromium alloys (Nos. 5 and 6) ap- 
proach the properties of the 8.5 per 
cent cobalt steel closely enough to 
be considered possible substitutes 
for the latter. Variations in the co- 
ercive force to remanence ratio for 
the tungsten-chromium alloys prob- 
ably would necessitate slight changes 
in magnet designs if these alloys 
were substituted for the 8.5 per 
cent cobalt steel. 

It is seen that acceptable sub- 
stitutes containing no cobalt can be 
had for the low-cobalt magnet steels. 

A study of data that compares 
some possible substitutes for cobalt- 
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Good: application engineering is the basis for 


worthwhile fuel 


savings. Bloom experience 


guarantees correctly engineered jobs. 


2.. MODERN EFFICIENT BURNERS 


The modern design of Bloom Long Flame Burners 
provides most efficient combustion and uniform 


heating. 


3. QUICK CHANGE-OVER 


Protect your production against fuel 





shortages by installing Bloom Com- 
bination Burners, and switch from gas 
to oil—or from oil to gas INSTANTLY! 
No delay, no shutdowns, same heat- 
ing results. 


WRITE for information, giving full 


data on your present equip- 
ment and work handled. 





Bloom Long Flame Combina- 
tion Burner. 
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reveals 


chromium magnet steel 
that after proper heat treatment the 
23.4 per cent molybdenum and the 
26 - 7-9 tungsten - chromium - molyb- 
denum alloys can replace the 16 per 
cent cobalt steel. One alloy contains 
5 per cent cobalt, but it might re- 
place the 16 per cent cobalt steel 
in some applications and permit 
some conservation of cobalt. 


Oxide Magnets: Permanent mag- 
nets may be made by pressing met- 
al-oxide powders. and_ subjecting 
them to heat. They must be mag- 
netized while hot to give the most 
desirable magnetic properties. The 
remanence values are generally low, 
but coercive forces up to 750 
oersteds may be obtained. Small 
amounts of oxide magnets are in 
use, but they do not, at present, in- 
volve large quantities of cobalt. 


Conclusions that can be drawn 
with regard to substitutes for and 
conservation of cobalt in permanent 
magnet materials are: 

—Molybdenum __ dispersion - har- 
dened and tungsten-chromium-mo- 
lybdenum_  dispersion-hardened _al- 
loys, containing no cobalt, can be 
substituted with little or no change 
in magnet design for the ordinary 
commercial low-cobalt magnet steel. 

-Nickel-aluminum alloys with no 
cobalt can also replace commercial 
low-cobalt steels where the magnet 
design permits casting the finished 
shape. 

Molybdenum _—_ dispersion - ha r- 
dened and tungsten-chromium-mo- 
lybdenum’ dispersion-hardened _al- 
loys containing no cobalt can replace 
the cbhromium-cobalt commercial 
magnet steels with little or no 
change in magnet design. 

-~—Nickel-aluminum alloys with no 
cobalt or with small amounts (up 
to 5 per cent) of cobalt might also 
be substituted for the chromium- 
cobalt commercial alloys containing 
16 per cent cobalt in applications 
where no forging or machining is re- 
quired. 

—Precipitation-hardened alloys 
containing 6 to 10 per cent cobalt 
and 16 to 19 per cent molybdenum 
probably can be used in place of the 
tungsten-cobalt commercial steels 
containing 17 per cent cobalt. In 
this case, 16 per cent molybdenum 
takes the place of 11 per cent cobalt. 

—Various iron-nickel-aluminum al- 
loys with no cobalt of the Mishima 
type might replace the tungsten- 
cobalt steel of commerce. 

—There are few, if any, possibil- 
ities of a substitute for 35 to 41 per 
cent cobalt steels where machined 
magnets are essential. One solu- 
tion might be to redesign the mag- 
nets to permit utilization of metals 
with lower cobalt content or one of 
the substitutes therefor. 

—A number of possible substitutes 
for 35 to 41 per cent cobalt steels 
can be found in the Mishima-type 
alloys and are applicable where no 
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mechanical forming is needed. 

—There is no known substitute 
for cobalt in the extremely high per- 
formance alloys of the Alnico and 
the new “KS” types. 

From a strategic standpoint the 
use of aluminum, nickel, tungsten, 
and chromium as substitutes for 
cobalt in magnets does not seem to 
be very logical, but the quantity of 
these metals that would go into 
magnets would be relatively small 
compared to the tonnages used else- 
where. On the other hand, the quan- 
tity of cobalt saved would be rela- 
tively large. Molybdenum presents 
no strategic problem for this coun- 
try, and most attention should be 
devoted to that metal as a substi- 
tute for cobalt in metallurgical ap- 
plication. 


Heat Treating Stainless 
(Concluded from Page 84) 


Izod impact curve, Fig. 9, corre- 
sponds approximately with the maxi- 
mum in the breaking strength curve 
and in the hardness curve. These 
three inflections all point to a precip- 
itation process occurring in the vi- 
cinity of 840 degrees Fahr. Such 
phencmena are known to induce 
spatial stresses and affect the Izod 
impact value as in the blue-brittle 
tempering range in carbon steels. 
At the same time, properties deter- 
mined by the shear strength, such as 
hardness, were increased noticeably 
by the aging phenomena. 

Optimum Tempering Tempera- 
ture: In summarizing the break- 
ing strength and impact tests, it 
Should be pointed out that the 
“state” of the heat treated marten- 
Sitic stainless steel cannot be de- 
scribed or specified as simply as it 
can for some other types of steel. 
For many steels, the hardness ob- 
tained after heat treatment deter- 
mines the properties, but a given 
hardness of the martensitic stain- 
less steels can embrace a wide range 
of strength and toughness proper- 
ties, as was shown above. 

This results from the fact that 
the hardness is fairly stable at all 
tempering temperatures up to about 
930 degrees Fahr., while internal 
Stress and temper embrittlement 
phenomena cause the strength prop- 
erties to be highly variable at ap- 
proximately the same hardness. 

To specify proper tempering treat- 
ment, parts requiring high hardness 
along with resistance to notch-type 
or impact stresses would best be 
tempered between 480 and 570 de- 
grees Fahr. On the other hand, 
the greatest breaking strength was 
obtained after tempering at 660 to 
840 degrees Fahr. Thus these lat- 
ter tempering temperatures are 
most suitable for parts not sub- 
jected to notch-type or impact 
stresses. 

Tarnish Effects from Tempering 
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and Passivation: All tempering 
treatments were carried out in an 
electrically heated circulating air 
furnace. Heating in air did not tar- 
nish the original bright, oxide-free 
surface so long as the tempering 
temperature was at or below 480 de- 
grees Fahr. Above this tempera- 
ture, temper colors began to appear 
and it was believed that some im- 
pairment of corrosion resistance 
might be experienced, especially 
after tempering at 660 degrees Fahr. 
or higher. 

Tests on corrosion resistance in 
the atmosphere and salt spray have 
shown that passivation in 30 per 
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cent nitric acid at room tempera- 
ture generally is desirable. It was 
found in the present work that the 
passivation treatment also was ef- 
fective in removing the tarnish pro- 
duced during tempering so long as 
the tempering temperature did not 
exceed 660 degrees Fahr. Accord- 
ingly, bright hardened stainless steel 
may be maintained bright by this 
means for applications requiring 
either maximum impact strength 
(tempered at 480 degree; passiva- 
tion optionable but desirable) or 
maximum breaking strength (tem- 
pered at 660 degrees Fahr.; passiva- 
tion required). 





Look what 
BALANCE does 


in an electric hoist 


Looking for an electric hoist that will 
give you years of satisfactory service 
after the war? Then take a look at the 
balanced construction of the Lo-Hed 
hoist—motor and drum arranged on 
opposite sides of the beam. 


This unique construction gives you 
minimum headroom—a desirable plus 
feature for which you pay no premium. 
Balanced construction means much 
to you in dollars and reliability. 


Because of balanced construction, the 
Lo-Hed hoist can use an efficient all- 
spur gear drive (sealed in oil), husky, 
short shafts for greater torsional 
strength, easily removable covers. 


Along with these Lo-Hed features is 
everything else you want in an electric 
hoist—heavy duty hoist motor, ball or 
roller bearings, automatic holding 
brake, 100% positive automatic upper 
limit stop, fire, dust and moisture 
proof controller, and precision ma- 
chining. Buy the hoist that will last 
longer—Lo-Hed. Ask for the com- 
plete catalog of Lo-Hed Hoists 








AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 

2484 Aramingo Avenue, Phila., 
Please send me your complete cata- 
log of LO-HED HOISTS 


e -— 1 Ask your representative to get in 
touch with me promptly 
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Company 
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Steel Scrap 
(Concluded from Page 98) 


trouble is being encountered in its 
utilization in the open hearths. The 
charging time is decreased because 
scrap is exceptionally heavy and 
lends itself readily to efficient fill- 
ing of charging boxes since the in- 
dividual pieces vary in size from 
those which will not pass a 1-inch 
mesh screen up to full charging box 
size. 

Of further interest is the possibil- 
ity of more accurate loss analysis 
calculations than heretofore have 
been possible. In calculating loss 


analysis, it has been impossible to 
make accurate determinations of 
the losses of free steel into the slag 
and oxidation into furnace gases. 
For the most part these two items 
remain the only unknowns in the 
loss analysis calculation since the 
oxide losses into slag could be de- 
termined. With a complete current 
production recovery and prepara- 
tion operation, the loss of free 
metal into the slag and refuse 
is accurately determined, since all 
but very small particles of steel 
widely distributed into the slag are 
recovered. 


Substantially all metallics in the 


Blaw-Knox BUCKETS 


The Blaw-Knox Bucket illus- 
trated is a two-line, hook-on 
type, 3 cubic yards capacity. 
It weighs 19,400 lbs. and is 
equipped with Chrome Nickel 
Moly lips cast in one piece. Its 
operating head room reeved 
with two parts of line is 16'7", 
with three parts of line 235”. 
This and other modern Blaw- 
Knox buckets have progressed 
with steel mill practice and 
equipment. 
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material being processed are re- 
covered. Furthermore, the recov- 
ered and prepared scrap as well as 
blast furnace fines arise within the 


respective plant. And if the fur- 
maces are producing steels of the 
same general characteristics, the 
chemical analysis of the recovered 
material, within limits, is a known 
factor. 

Due to the present scrap short- 
age, the recovery, and desirable pre- 
paration of steel scrap assumes an 
important position in the war 
program. A number of recovery 
plants have been and are being built 
for the Defense Plant Corp. Many 
steelmakers are inclined to regard 
this type of operation as a tempor- 
ary partial relief to the scrap short- 
age and one which will cease after 
the steel and scrap industries have 
returned to normal. In the few in- 
dividual cases of those steel plants 
operating relatively efficient recov- 
ery equipment, this belief may be 
partially justified. 

However, until present steelmak- 
ing methods are changed radically, 
some loss of free metal in currently 
produced slag and refuse may be 
considered an inherent part of pres- 
ent day steelmaking operation. It 
has been definitely proved that the 
type of recovery installation, con- 
sisting of an overhead crane with 
magnet and bucket is a sound invest- 
ment when used for the purpose of 
recovering that portion of the met- 
allic loss which can be recovered 
by this method. It is then only 
logical that improvements in former 
methods for recovering this loss of 
free steel, when economically justi- 
fied, should become a part of the 
recovery operation. On the average 
a steel plant recovers from 50 to 
75 per cent of the free metallics 
lost in the slag and refuse. Even 
though this percentage may be 
higher in some cases, there are few, 
if any, exceptions where the instal- 
lation of recovery equipment alone 
is not economically justified. 


Substitutes Plastic 
Rotors for Aluminum 


Molded plastic vaned rotors of 
black phenolic resin in place of alu- 
minum ones are now being incor. 
porated in its Aridifiers, according 
to Logan Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Substitution of the plastic rotors 
resulted from successful tests made 
by Charles Crofton & Co. Ltd., of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, England, licen- 
sees of the Logan patents for the 
manufacture of Victor Aridifiers in 
the British Isles. 

The new rotors produced by 
Logan will have bronze inserts in 
which the bearings will be mounted. 
The English company mounts the 
bearings directly in the plastic. 
Function of the Aridifier is to clean 
air or gas lines of contamination. 
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Welding With Bronze 
Is Fast, Economical 


In these days when time- and machinery- 
saving methods are so invaluable, the speed 
and economy of bronze welding has taken 
on added importance. 

Much less time is required for bronze 
welding than welding with ferrous rods be- 
cause the joint is actually made by “‘brazing”’ 
instead of by true welding. As the bronze 
welding rod alloys melt at much lower tem- 
peratures than the steel, cast iron or copper 
to be joined, it is only necessary to bring the 
clean base metal to a good red heat for ad- 
hesion to take place with the molten bronze. 
The edges or surfaces to be joined are not 
melted, but are heated hot enough for the 
molten metal from the bronze welding rod to 
spread thinly over the heated surfaces with 
the aid of melted flux. The bronze adheres 
to the base metal when solidified, and more 
bronze is added to obtain the thickness de- 
sired. Because only local preheating is neces- 
sary in the bronze welding process, warping, 
cracking and changes in physical properties 
of the joined metals are lessened. 

Despite the fact that bronze welds are 
usually more economical than iron or steel 
welds, they are considerably stronger—often, 
in fact, being stronger than the parent metal. 

Further details on bronze welding, together 
with a description of Bridgeport’s compre- 
hensive line of welding rods, are contained 
in the booklet “Bronze Welding Alloys” 
which is available on request. 








Memos on Brass—No. 30 


The manufacture of brass products 
often requires one or more annealing 
operations. They should be carefully 
controlled to produce a temper that 
best meets the requirements of both 
cold working and finishing. The 
grain structure should be kept as 
fine as possible without leaving the 
metal too hard for further cold work- 
ing. A good working knowledge of 
the annealing process, adequate fur- 
naces, and equipment for cleaning 
the metal in acid solution and thor- 
oughly washing it are necessary. 
While insufficient annealing causes 
difficulty during subsequent cold 
working, over-annealing may pro- 
duce a rough surface on the finished 
article and may even develop small 
checks. The long experience of 
Bridgeport’s laboratories is available 
to help fabricators achieve the best 


annealing results. 














Pierce and Carry-Down Operations 
Require Care to Prevent Rupture 





Correct Temper and Observance of Simple Precautions 
Cited as Necessary If Best Results Are to Be Obtained 





Stampings, cups and shells made from 
sheet metal such as brass, bronze or copper 
are both very strong and serviceable. They 
are also extremely economical in regard to 
the weight of metal used. Nevertheless, thin 
walls present a problem when it is necessary 
to attach a screw and the wall thickness is 
not sufficient for threading. Also, sometimes 
it is required to solder a tube to the part, 
and here again the thin wall does not offer 
much support. 


“‘ Drifting’’ Operation 


Metal workers get around this situation 
by piercing a smaller hole than the intended 
finished diameter and carrying down the 





Cupping and Drawing 
Of Brass Not Difficult 


Fabricators who are faced with the prob- 
lem of cupping or deep drawing brass for the 
first time will not find these processes diffi- 
cult, provided that they use brass of the cor- 
rect temper, properly designed tools and the 
right lubricant. 

One of the difficulties encountered in draw- 
ing brass, namely, retention of metal during 
cupping, can often be eliminated by careful 
lapping of the die and punch and the re- 
moval of sharp corners. 





In cupping brass, the following are a few 
of the precautions that should be observed: 
die radii should be relatively large, highly 
polished in the direction in which the metal 
is flowing, and free from scratches; holding 
surfaces should be polished or lapped; pres- 
sure should be sufficient to prevent wrinkling 
and equalized on holding surfaces. 


Heavy gauge metal, such as .040 or heav- 
ier, generally requires a heavy lubricating 
oil, such as lard oil or lard oil diluted with 
other lubricating oils. Lighter gauge metals, 
-025 or lighter, take lighter lubricants, such 
as soap water made up from soap chips. 

In the selection of brass, too soft a metal 
should be avoided because it may produce 
a rough cup which may break off at the 
corners. A fine-grained brass, resulting from 
a low temperature anneal, is best where the 
metal is shaped without appreciable reduc- 
tion in gauge at the wall of the cup, since this 
operation requires a very strong metal. 











metal to form a shoulder, by means of a 
punch and die. This operation is sometimes 
called “‘drifting.’’ If the metal is not thick 
enough for a cut thread, a rolled thread is 
sometimes made. 


Preventing Cracked Edges 


Where only a slight draw-down section is 
required, half-hard material (rolled 2 Nos. 
B & S hard) will prove satisfactory. For 
deeper draw-downs, the bottom edge will 
crack or tear. Slight cracks are not objec- 
tionable for most conditions. 


Where it is essential that breaks be avoided 
entirely, special precautions should be taken, 
such as using soft or annealed metal instead 
of half-hard or hard. Piercing the hole may 
be the source of the trouble because the 
piercing operation cuts the metal by push- 
ing the top section and breaking off the 
bottom one, thus hardening the edge of the 
pierced hole. When the punch (larger than 
the pierced hole) pushes through the metal, 
it naturally stretches the hole and breaks 
will occur if sharp edges are present. Ream- 





A side outlet made by piercing and carrying down 
the metal. 

ing the hole before drifting will cut off the 
sharp edges and burrs, and fracture is not 
apt to occur if the draw-down is short. 
Piercing the hole in one direction and drift- 
ing the metal in the opposite direction may 
be helpful. 


For a deep draw-down, it may be neces- 
sary to either anneal the metal locally or 
entirely after the piercing operation, or pos- 
sibly add an extra drifting operation. Spot 
or local annealing is expensive and it is some- 
times more practical to first bump or draw 
the metal, then pierce it and follow up by 
the drifting or carry-down operation. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the thirty-fifth of a series of articles 
on the properties and uses of the copper alloys. 


COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 


In the June issue of the Coprer ALLoy 
But.etin, the properties and applications 
of an alloy containing 98% copper and 2% 
silicon, which is commercially known as 
Duronze* V, was discussed in this column. 
This alloy is characterized by moderate ten- 
sile strength in the annealed condition and 
surprising malleability in the hard drawn 
condition. 

This month we will discuss the charac- 
teristics of an alloy, commercially known as 


COLD DRAWING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DURONZE I! ROD AND WIRE 
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Duronze II, which contains approximately 
97% copper and 3 silicon. 

As is to be expected, the additional silicon 
content in Duronze II causes greater hard- 
ness and strength with reduced malleability. 
When annealed at 650° C., Duronze II has 
a tensile strength slightly under 60,000 Ibs. 
per sq. inch as compared to approximately 
44,000 Ibs. per sq. inch for Duronze V. Its 
strength in the annealed condition, there- 
fore, compares favorably with low carbon 
steel. In Duronze II a copper alloy is pro- 
(Continued in column 2) 


ANNEALING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DURONZE Ii ROD AND WIRE 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


(Continued from column 1) 


duced that is both tough and non-rusting, 
one that lends itself ideally to the manufac- 
ture of small tanks and structural members 
where the strength of steel and the corro- 
sion resistance of bronze are required. 

Cold rolled Duronze II sheet and strip of 
spring temper is used as a substitute for 
Phosphor Bronze spring metal for making 
flat springs for electrical switches and con- 
tacts. Duronze II can be either hot or cold 
rolled, or hot or cold forged. It has compara- 
tively high electrical resistance and can be 
readily spot, seam or gas welded. The physi- 
cal properties and characteristics of Duronze 
II are as follows: 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF DURONZE I! 


























Condition | Tassie Sanam | ieee | aed 
Sand Castings . “-50,000 30-40 40-50 
Annecied Sheet and Rod 50-60 000 | 45-55 S$-05 
Hot Rolled Sheet and Rod 50-00 000 | 45-55 55-05 
Hot Forgings 55-65 000 40-50 50-00 
Herd Drawn Rod 70-1 10.000 10-25 50-00 
Cold Rolled Sheet 4 Nos. Hard | 90,000 | 125 | S0-60 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF DURONZE I! 
COMPARED WITH COPPER 
Properties | Duronse it Copper 
Melting Point | 902s" C. 1083" C 
Density at 22° C 8.55 8.94 
Weight per Cu. In. in Pounds ~~ 3229 
Electrica! Conductivity 65% 97.5% 
Electrical Resistivity Ohms per Mil. Foot 189 } 10.64 
Coe. of Linear Expansion per degree F 00000093 | 0.0000094 
Therma! Conductivity (Approx. /, of Copper) ’ 1 
Tensile Strength Lbs. per Sq. In.—Haerd Drown 90 000 45,000 
Tensile Strength Lbs. per Sq. In —Annecsled 55.000 34 000 
Modulus of Elasticity 1$.000 000 16 000 000 
Magnetic Properties None None 
Rockwell Merdness—Haerd Drewn ~— bas 850 
Rockwell Hardness—Annesied 850 Fa 
Duronse I] Weighs 4% Less than Copper 
Durense Il Send Castings 
Tensile Strength ee 40 000 22.000 
% Blong. in 2” : ee Soa 





























NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

















A machine tool vise available in stationary 
or swivel design has been announced which 
attaches to a machine tool table with T-bolts 
and hasa %-inch wide T- slot t e. Hardened 
jaws are 1% inches deep and 3% inches wide. 
Maximum opening is 2 inches. Handle is ar- 
ranged for high speed opening and closing. 

(No. 340) 


Double duty washers have been developed 
which are said to save time, money and vital 
materials. One of these washers, the maker 
states, replaces flat and ordinary lock washers 
in all bolted assemblies. The broad surface is 
said to afford adequate bearing surface for all 
requirements and the unique design assures 
uniform tension. (No. 341) 


An illuminated magnifier which weighs only 
17 ounces has been developed for inspection 
purposes. The maker claims it can be used 
almost as easily and flexibly as an ordinary 
magnifying glass. Lenses available give double 
and triple magnification. (No. 342) 


A lubricator for air-driven equipment has 
been designed to operate in any position in the 
air line convenient for visibility. It requires only 
a single regulating valve, and oil is added by 
removing a simple screw plug at the top. Avail- 
able in 4/5 pint and quart sizes, the lubricator 
can be regulated to drop as few as five drops 
of oil per minute. It can be installed in an 
ordinary tee in the air line. (No. 343) 


Power squaring shears, having capacities 
ranging from 12-gauge to %e-inch steel and 
handling cutting lengths from 4 to 12 feet, 
have been developed. Features include preci- 
sion cutting, both as to straightness and paral- 
lelism ; ball bearing, self-measuring parallel back 
gage with settings to ze inch; speed of 65 
strokes per minute; and flat, straight shearing 
of narrow strips. (No. 344) 


A new torsion-testing machine for wire 
samples to 5.8 inch diameter by 16 inches in 
length has been developed. The machine ap- 
plies a motor drive at one end of the sample for 
twist rotation, while the opposite end is held 
stationary. The rotating and non-rotating heads 
are fitted with key-operated checks to hold the 
test piece. One head is movable along the ma- 
chine base, the other connects to a speed reducer 
driven by the motor, a two-speed unit for chuck 
rotation at 13 to 26 r.p.m. (No. 345) 


A floating lamp has been announced which 
is said to require no adjustment, no screws, no 
time out to adjust lights. It is claimed that a 
touch will move the reflector to any desired 
point within a horizontal plane 6 feet in di- 
ameter and a vertical circle of 5 feet. Clamps 
or screws anywhere. Made in incandescent and 
fluorescent models. (No. 346) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 


Brass, bro r, Duro f 
~~ popper, 2 nze* 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ae 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface —— heat ex- 

changers, oil refineries, process making a 
industries. 


chine products. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 





PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High bronze trolley 


ger wire and cable. 
WELDING ig Se For repairing 
steel, fi 


LEDRITE* ROD—For 
utoma’ 


COPPER WATER 
» messen- 
Piping. 


TUBE — For 


plumbing, heating, underground 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
abricat- strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE — For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
—Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 


“Bridgeport” ™arine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
screw ma- a sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. ground and industrial services. 
Established 1865 
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Spoon Test 
(Concluded from Page 108) 


ations in the surface tension, are 
given prominence in the film, so 
that the student trained by this sys- 
tem will not be put to practical diffi- 
culties in recognizing what has oc- 
curred. As an illustration of this, in- 
stances appear where the small 
scales combine as mentioned, until 
ultimately, the surface tension seems 
to be altered, as the metal tends to 
dampen the slag on the spoon. 
When such arises, some slight skull 
may develop on the lip of the spoon, 
and the final drop of metal may ap 
pear to drag. In other examples, 
phenomena such as freely running 
metal changing is apparent and sur- 
face tension and developing a men- 
iscus which turns up are also re- 
vealed. 


Reasons given in practice for 
this state of affairs are tnat the 
charges -have been unusually low 
in oxide, and that a certain crystal- 
lization has occurred throughout 
what liquid remains from some that 
has become undercooled. The same 
respect is not given nowadays to 
examining spoon samples. which 
have been allowed to lie until com- 
pletely set in the spoon, and noting 
the time occupied. ‘This is because 
although suitable for dead steels, 
others would boil over the sides, or 
produce disturbances of the sur- 
faces, whereby any readings taken 
would be rendered inaccurate. In a 
similar manner, the method of with- 
drawing the sample, and instead of 
pouring out, skimming off the slag, 
and taking a pyrometric reading has 
more or less been abandoned. 


The reason for this is that differ- 
ent oxide films are stated to possess 
varying emmissivity to that of the 
clean metal first exposed, which 
results in a false reading, depend- 
ing upon how readily becomes the 
establishment of the oxide film. In- 
stead of having to spend lengthy 
periods examining spoon samples, 
the idea of instituting the movie 
film projection is that almost the 
whole study can be revealed in 
great detail with the greatest rapid- 
ity, since different hearths and meth- 
ods of working charges are selected 
by authorities before commencing. 
This system of training would have 
been introduced much earlier, but it 
was almost invariably considered 
that alternative methods of examin- 
ing the temperature and fluidity 
would be substituted, without hav- 
ing to depend upon the spoon test. 


Norton Book Deals with 
0. D. Grinding Technique 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., an- 


nounces a new book on modern ma- 
chine shop practice, entitled The 
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ABC of O. D. Grinding. The abbre- 
viation “O. D.” is of course .the com- 
mon machine shop expression mean- 
ing the outside diameter of a cylin- 
drical piece of work. 

This book is 5 x 7 inches in size 
and contains 38 pages with 18 illus- 
trations. It includes 4 pages of 
tables. At the beginning there is 
explanatory material covering the 
design and functions of center-type 
and centerless grinding machines of 
standard type. This is illustrated 
by photographs of each type of ma- 
chine, indexed by arrows to each 
important point in operation and 
control. 





In addition to this “know your 
grinding machine” section, chapters 
are devoted to selection and mount- 
ing of wheels under various work 
conditions; operating tricks that in- 
crease production; and reasons for 
the various grades of wheels in con- 
nection with different types of work. 
Considerable attention also is given 
to the truing and dressing of wheels 
in service. 

Copies of this book are available 
from the Norton Co., to applicants 
who furnish satisfactory evidence 
that they are actively concerned 
with setup and operation of O. D. 
grinders in industry. 





Accurately machined 
for mounting as well as for 





performance 


on -J) Hydraulic Cylinders... 


e@ The mounting surfaces are parallel with (or at right 
angles to) the bore of the cylinder. 


e All surfaces are as square and smooth as is warranted. 


e All mounting holes are drilled—not just cored. 


This workmanship makes for better installation, ad- 
mirable appearance on the job and what is better yet, 
of course, insures a longer life of more efficient per- 
formance. Catalog sent upon request. 


THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 


611 NORTH MECHANIC STREET 





JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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WLB Panel’s Findings 
((Concluded from Page 50) 
ings in all manufacturing but in 
both cases the percentage differ- 
ence will be less than it was in the 

past.” 

11. “The panel finds that for the 
year 1942 weekly earnings in dur- 
able goods will probably be sub- 
stantially greater than weekly earn- 
ings in the steel industry whereas 
in March, 1941, they were slightly 
less. Weekly earnings in all manu- 
facturing will probably be in the 
neighborhood of weekly earnings of 
steelworkers whereas in March, 
1941, they were substantially less.” 


Wages Advanced in 1941 


12. “The wage rates in the steel 
industry advanced 10 cents an hour 
on April 1, 1941. Giving effect to 
this advance, the panel further finds 
that: 

“(d) From April, 1941 to March, 
1942, the cost of living in steel 
towns advanced 13.3 per cent. 

“(e) Over the same interval, av- 
erage weekly earnings in the steel 
industry decreased a fraction of 1 
per cent. 

“(f) Over the same interval, aver- 
age hourly earnings in the stee] in- 
dustry advanced approximately 3.2 
per cent.” 

13. “On the presumption that the 
present policies of price freezing of 
most goods, rationing of scarce 
goods and control of rents in defense 
areas will continue and prove effec- 
tive, and solely on the basis of the 
material in the record, the panel 
has allowed nothing for increases 
of living costs after March 15, 1942.” 

14. “The panel further finds that 
the country is committed to fighting 
inflation on a_ seven-point front, 
that one of the seven points is the 
Stabilization of wages and that every 
wage increase has an inflationary 
effect proportionate to its size and 
base.” 

“The ‘national income’ represents 
the total sum distributed to indi- 
viduals plus a sum which represents 
business savings. It is, therefore, 
the whole dividend of the nation 
after the subtraction of depreciation 
and corporate taxes. For the years 
_ 1839 to 1941, the total compensation 
of the employes has represented be- 
tween 68 per cent and 68% per cent 
of the national income. Labor’s 
proportion has, in other words, re- 
mained practically constant. An im- 
portant shift in the allocation of the 
national income would, at this time, 
justly cause concern... . 

“The panel does not, however, 
intend to imply that a technique of 
forced savings can properly be 
worked out in the course of adjust- 
ing labor disputes.” 

15. Many workers (50 per cent of 
Bethlehem’s; 20 per cent of Repub- 
lic’s) are paid on a piece rate or 
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incentive basis, rather than solely 
on an hourly rate basis. Some days 
their piece rate earnings do not 
equal the guaranteed hourly wage 
multiplied by the number of hours 
worked. Other days they earn more 
than the guaranteed minimum. 
Bethlehem and Republic guarantee 
these workers that their daily wage 
will equal the minimum when aver- 
aged over the pay period, . which 
varies from one to two weeks. The 
union requests that they pay the 
guaranteed minimum as of each 
day. Youngstown and Inland are 
either complying with the union’s 
request or are willing to comply. 


16. The panei finds that: “The 
workers desire the change requested. 
The union represents the employes 
and its word should be accepted as 
to their wishes. Granting the re- 
quest would involve no direct addi- 
tional cost to the companies.” Since 
no wage increase is intended, there 
is no reason for retroactive adjust- 
ment, the panel found. 

If the board grants the union’s 
request the panel suggests that the 
Bethlehem and Republic companies 
negotiate with the union regarding 
any changes that need to be made 
in the incentive, tonnage or piece 
work rates, “on the assumption that 
the companies will have to bear no 
direct, additional cost, and that the 
steelworkers’ pay for performing a 
given quantity and type of work 
shall not be increased.” 


30 Per Cent Won't Join 


17. “Somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 per cent of the employes 
of the four companies ... have re- 
fused to join the union notwithstand- 
ing arguments of the union’s repre- 
sentatives and the pressure which 
has certainly been brought to bear. 
However cogent the union may be- 
lieve the reasons to be which should 
impel this large body of employes to 
change their position, the fact is 
that there does not appear to be any 
immediate method of voluntarily in- 
ducing them to do so. . Relatively 
few companies in, the steel indus- 
try have a union shop and if a cal- 
culation were made on the basis of 
the number of employes, the pattern 
of the industry must be described 
as definitely open shop.” 

18. “Neither the panel nor the 
board need weigh the union’s de- 
mand for a union shop, for... Mr. 
Murray, speaking for the union, ex- 
pressed his willingness to negotiate 
some form of union security which 
would modify the union shop de- 
mand and later passages in the rec- 
ord indicate that some type of main- 
tenance of membership would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

19. The companies argued that: 
“The union security problem was 
solved during the first World War 
by freezing shop conditions as they 
then existed. A _ similar policy 


should be pursued today.” The pan- 
el “doubts the accuracy of histori- 
cal analogies in general and of this 
one in particular.” 

The panel finds that: “Normal 
dues collection involves a salutary 
control over union leaders . . . The 
checkoff, if generally adopted, 
would involve large sums of money 
not publicly accounted for.” 


Find “Maintenance” Desirable 


20. “Supplementing and amplify- 
ing findings already made, the panel 
finds that: (1) Labor unions, gen- 
erally, perform an important social 
function; (2) the functions of this 
union, in particular, are today of 
vital significance and its mainte- 
nance is sccially desirable; (3) 
should union men decide to remain 
union members, knowing that such 
decision meant that their employ- 
ment, for a fixed term, would be 
conditioned on their continued mem- 
bership, they would voluntarily be 
assuring the maintenance of the un- 
ion; (4) neither violation of per- 
sonal liberty nor questionable con- 
duct can be inferred when men vol- 
untarily restrict their normal rights, 
for a limited time, to further a so- 
cially desirable end; (5) union se- 
curity, in the form of maintenance 
of membership, united with the 
checkoff, would—(a) make shop 
conditions more peaceful by dimin- 
ishing friction and eliminating the 
solicitation of dues, (b) reduce the 
cost of dues collection and benefit 
the union accordingly, (c) release 
the time of union officials and thus 
permit frequent contact with both 
union membership and management 
addressed to the elimination of 
grievances and to a concerted ef- 
fort to achieve maximum produc- 
tion; (6) The friction caused by col- 
lection of dues indicates that, if 
the board determines that mainte- 
nance of membership should be 
granted, the necessity of resolicita- 
tion of the existing membership 
should be avoided. 


“The panel suggests that mainte- 
nance of membership and the check- 
off, if granted, should apply only to 
those employes who are members 
in good standing of the union, at a 
date which shall be a brief period, 
such as a fortnight, after the board 
advises the union members of its 
ruling. The ruling, if made, should 
apply to those who become mem- 
bers of the union thereafter. 

“The industry member dissents 
to the foregoing section entitled ‘Un- 
ion Security’ upon the ground that 
he does not believe union mainte- 
nance should be imposed in these 
cases. 

“The labor member dissents to 
the foregoing section entitled ‘Un- 
ion Security’ upon the ground that 
he finds the facts in these cases 
warrant complete union security in 
the form of the union shop.” 


STEEL 








Wing Tips 
(Concluded from Page 68) 


cell, a collapsible tank of synthetic 
rubber, in conventional types of 
carriers—trucks, wood barges, box 
cars, etc. This cell was developed 
five years ago as an airplane fuel 
tank for wing installation, acting 
much as a football bladder does 
when filled with air, billowing out 
to fill whatever space it occupies. 
It was the prototype, so to speak, 
of the present self-sealing fuel tank 
installed in the wings of all combat 
planes, and is made by the United 
States Rubber Co. 

Interesting feature of the tanks 
is that, after carrying fuel to its 
destination, they may be rolled up 
into compact packages and ex- 
pressed back, making the carrier 
available for return freight. In 
application to petroleum transport 
the tanks show promise in using 
less-than-carload space which other- 
wise might remain empty in tran- 
sit. All that is needed is proper 
support for the cells at the sides, 
and wood can be used in partition- 
ing the loads. R. B. Gray, chief 
of the Martin laborator'es, and his 
staff have been active in tests now 
under way looking toward adap:- 
ing the Mareng cell to fuel trans- 


port. 


Mirrors of Motordom 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


waves will have a clear channel. 
This turntable has an arc of 360 
degrees, giving maximum coverage 
in any given area. 

The noise is created by a high- 
frequency disturbance of _ air, 
achieved by means of a “chopper” 
25 inches in diameter, revolving 
with the minimum possible clear- 
ance across the openings of six rec- 
tangular throats. These in turn con- 
nect with the horn. Compressed air, 
under 5 pounds pressure at the rate 
of 2500 cubic feet per minute, is in- 
troduced behind the chopper. As the 
compressed air rushes towards the 
six vents, it is “chopped” off by the 
revolving blades, thus setting up the 
vibrations which cause the noise. 
The chopper revolves at 4400 r.p.m. 
producing a frequency of 440 cycles 
per second in the interruptions of 
the air’s escape. 

Operating at full throttle, the 
siren produces 170 decibels of sound 
at the throat, diminishing to 140 at 
a distance of 100 feet. Scientists esti- 
mate 190 decibels of sound as the 
maximum produceable by any me- 
chanical means, which would mean 
the continuing instantaneous inter- 
ruption of full atmospheric pressure. 

The engine operating the blower, 
siren and turntable, is a standard 
Chrysler 8-cylinder type, governed to 
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3600 r.p.m., but a planetary step-up 
type transmission raises this to 4400 
r.p.m. for the blower and modulator 
drive. Radiator, fuel tank, ignition 
system, starting motor and battery 
are complete with the engine. 
Engine and transmission are con- 
nected by a Chrysler fluid drive unit 
of the same type used in passenger 
cars. The blower unit is of the centri- 
fugal two-stage type, rotors balanced 
for all dynamic forces. Compressed 
air from the blower is carried by a 
short duct to the side of the hous- 
ing in which the chopper revolves. 
Controls are centralized and easi- 
ly accessible from the under side of 


the turntable platform. They include 
ignition switch, oil gage, ammeter 
and engine temperature gage. A cen- 
tral control device can operate al! 
the sirens in a given area if desired. 
One marked advantage of this type 
of siren is that it reaches full powe1 
in a few seconds. Tests have shown 
that the piercing shriek emitted by 
this siren can be heard as far as 8 
miles under neutral wind conditions. 

Chrysler also will produce a siren 
of the same general design as that 
described, but driven by a 6-cylinder 
120-horsepower engine. This model 
will be adaptable to a_ portable 
mounting. 





Breakage of heavy equipment is at its 
peck, as industry strains to get every 
ounce out of its production facilities. 





2 broken arms of 
70 ton riveter 
Frame repaired by 
Thermit Welding. 
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Specialists in welding for nearly 
40 years. Manufacturers of 
Murex Electrodes for arc weld- 
ing and of Thermit for repair 
and fabrication of heavy parts. 


Albany ° 





Pittsburgh . 


Fortunately there is a quick remedy in 
Thermit welding. The heaviest of parts 
con be repaired on your own grounds in 
a fow days—a fraction of the time re- 
quired by any other method. 


A Thermit weld has the strength of 
forged steel, a fact proved by many 
dostruction tests where breakage almost 
inveriably occurs elsewhere than in the 
weld itself. 


Thermit Welding is also used to great 
cdvantage in the fabrication of hoavy 
units where the welding of relatively 
small castings, forgings or flcme cut 
shcpes, in place of lcrge intricate cast- 
ings, speeds up production. 


Send for booklet 





THERMIT 
‘WELDING 


So. San Francisco . 






METAL & THERMIT CORP. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Toronto 
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ORDER DIAMOND G LOCKWASHERS NOW! 


Quick shipments 


If you're sweating over the hot July weath- 
er we're sorry. but we can't help you. 
But if it's deliveries on all kinds of high 
quality lock washers then you can stop 
sweating and enjoy the cooling breezes of 
schedule shipments right now! Diamond G 
Service and controlled tension quality are 
your answers. 

ou name Ge Gas... trpe-- ane 
amount of lock washers you want... - 
We'll name the day you'll receive them. 
And shipments won't be long because our 
whole plant is set up to give you quick 
deliveries on all kinds of Diamond G Lock- 
washers. 


High Quality 


Whether you order a thousand or a mil- 
lion . . - from .0(1/ 16”ID) to 2” lock wash- 
ers . . - steel, cadmium-plated. bronze or 
stainless steel you can be sure Diamond 
G Service won't waste any time in speed- 
ing them to your production line. For 
proof, details and future relief fro 

livery headaches send a penny postcard 


to 
GEORGE K. GARRETT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Diamond G Leckwashers 


D & Tioga Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We aiso manufacture @ complete line of AN 960 
flat washers a* well as AN 935 lock washers. 












MARKET SUMMARY 





DEMAND 


Heavy at highest ratings for war products 


and lend-lease. capacity. 


PRODUCTION 


Declined 1 point to 97% per cent of 


PRICES 


Ceiling quotations continue unchanged on 
oll products. 





New Ratings To Disentangle Priorities 


Designations supersede former classification to provide better dis- 
tribution . . . Lend-lease tonnage burdens mills . . . Scrap shortage 
looms, with current supply barely sufficient 


AS a means of untangling the situation resulting 
from an excess of A-1l-a priorities, on which had been 
superposed a mass of allocations and directives, the 
Director of Industry Operations has issued a new 
priorities regulation providing a series of preference 
ratings, designated as AAA, AA-l, AA-2 etc., all 
taking precedence over A-l-a. The previous high- 
est rating, AA, has been abolished and all orders 
bearing this designation will become AA-2. 

Orders now bearing A ratings will be rerated under 
the higher preferences, to apply to definite quantities 
of military and non-military items. The plan is de- 
signed to produce a balanced program of most urgent 
war materials at the expense of ratings for other 
war materials and essential civilian products. 

Application of the new ratings is expected to be 
made slowly to cause as little disruption as possible. 
With the heavy load on mills this plan is welcomed 
as at least a partial solution. Probably not much 
effect will be apparent on shipments in July. It means 
that some holders of A-l-a ratings will not get steel 
that might have been delivered under the former 
plan. The volume of steel orders under allocations 
and priorities is estimated at double what it was in 
May and will total about 90 per cent of July deliv- 
eries. The remaining 10 per cent will go to highest 
rated orders, probably not lower than AA-2. 


* * - 


Allocation of heavy lend-lease tonnage for third 
quarter is disrupting rolling schedules, tonnage being 
much larger than heretofore, and as it is mainly in 
semifinished it is interfering further with operation 
of finishing mills. The latter have been hard pressed 
to maintain production in some lines and diversion 
of this steel will complicate the situation. Alloca- 
tions are definite but specifications have not been filed. 
As rolling schedules are frozen for two weeks it ap- 
pears that the lend-lease tonnage will not be included 
before the middle of July. Some intimation has been 
given that part of the semifinished may be respecified 
as finished steel, which would be a gain to finishing 
mills. 

Manufacturers of war goods are handicapped by in- 
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equalities in parts supply, a result of the tight steel 
situation, often lacking some part necessary for com- 
pletion of products. Farm implement manufacturers 
are having trouble maintaining their quotas of needed 
agricultural machinery because of slow delivery of 
light shapes and alloy and carbon rounds. 

Steelmaking was little affected by the Independence 
Day holiday at the weekend. Operations declined 1 
point to 97% per cent, partly due to lack of scrap 
and necessity for furnace repair. A year ago the 
corresponding week showed a drop of 7% points, 
mainly from observance of the holiday. Wheeling 
advanced 4 points to 83% per cent and Cincinnati 
2 points to 91 per cent. Pittsburgh dropped 1% 
points to 94, Detroit 1 point to 91, Buffalo 2% points 
to 90%, Cleveland 2 points to 92 and New England 
5 points to 95. Rates were unchanged at Chicago, 103; 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 96; St. Louis, 95%; Birming- 
ham, 95; Youngstown, 95. 


Indications multiply to support the expectation of 
further scrap shortage in later months this year. 
Increased. collections resulting from special drives 
have sufficed to keep steelmaking at a high rate but 
the larger volume is barely being maintained and in 
some areas receipts are not sufficient to allow ca- 
pacity production. A number of open hearths are 
idle and in some cases small reserves accumulated in 
recent weeks are being depleted. Efforts to salvage 
everything available are being continued and sugges- 
tions have been made for taking over numerous sources 
heretofore not touched, such as ornamental iron and 
steel fences. Abandoned street car rails are being 
taken up in various centers and some elevated rail- 
way structures are being earmarked for demolition. 
With furnaces consuming all current tonnage the out: 
look for fall and winter months is far from good. 

Composite steel and iron prices are maintained un- 
changed at levels prevailing for several months, under 
ceilings of Office of Price Administration. Finished 
steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap at 
$19.17. 















COMPOSITE 


July 4 June 27 
Finished Steel........ $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel.... 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 19.17 


MARKET PRICES 


MARKET 





AVERAGES 


One Three Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Yours Ago Years Ago 
June 20 June, 1942 April, 1942 July, 1941 July, 1937 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.84 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 18.70 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 


rods. 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 
at Pittsburgh. Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 


Cleve- 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material —- 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago , 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 
Plates, Chicago ... 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. 3.05 
Sheets, No, 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ...... 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ... 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 2.00 


June Apr. 
1942 1942 
2.15¢c 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 
2.49 2.49 
2.10 2.10 
2.22 2.22 
2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 
$34.00 
34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 


July q July 4, June Apr. July 
1941 Pig Iron 1942, 1942 1942 1941 
2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 
2.15 ee WE Bethe cst kceahes eee 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.24 25.39 25.39 25.34 
2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 2469 24.69 
2.27 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 24.06 2406 4.06 24.06 
2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.265 26.265 26.215 
2.10 Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 Malleable, Chicago ..... 2400 24.00 24.00 24.00 
3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 31.54 31.54 31.34 
3.50 Gray forge, del, Pittsburgh ..... 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 125.63 125.33 
3.05 
3.50 
se. «Cs Scrap 
$5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
2 55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago. . 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago ......... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 
$34.00 Coke 
34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens .. $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens .... 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON. RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, 


all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or stee! 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 
lected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


in the table. 
Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Pry A Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 

Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bi!.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
by $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 
Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 
$56.00. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
+” emma Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
ree Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 0.. 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
— f.o.b. mill.) 


100 Ibs., $2.00. 


Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 


130 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, 


$0.27. Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, base 


20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27¢; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila 


del. 


2.49c; Gulf Ports, 


dock 2.52c, all-rail 


2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25¢ 


(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville. 
2.35¢ at 


Pa., may 


established basing points.) 


quote 

Josiyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Cnicagu 
base.) 
Rall Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa.. may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b 
mill. 
Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.55 5100 Spr. flats 0.15 
2100. . 0.75 5100 80-1.10 Cr 0.15 
2300 1.70 6100 Bars 1.20 
2500 2.55 6100 Spr. flats 0.85 
3100 0.70 Carb., Van. 0.85 
3200 1.35 9200 Spr. flats 0.15 
3300 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds, 
3400.. 3.20 squares 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 0.10 
1.50-2.00; Ni.... 1.20 Do., carbon under 

0.20 max. . 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago, 


Gary, 


39,999 Ibs., 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveia 


del. 3.47c. 
Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


2.65¢ ; 


Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
Detroit 2.70. 


nd, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 


Buffalo, 
polishing extras) 


base (not including 
2. 65c : 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.27c: Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 


= 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 

. 27. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 

2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 

2.52c, all-rail 2.61c;-Facific ports, dock 2.80c, 

all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
f.0.b. 


—_ rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 
mill. 


Iren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c ; gy x staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute,. common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middictown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City. base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Paeific 
ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39e ; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at .——— basing points.) 
Corrugated Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, en ally 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, 16 gage, - corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, -_ heat-treated, No. 24. 
Pittsburgh 4 

Enameling Shoots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 


STEEL 


MARKET PRICES 








base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 


Pacific Granite 
City 
Field grade .. 3.20¢ 3.95e 3.30¢ 
Armature .... 3.55c¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
‘= 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor ...... 4.95c¢ 5.70¢ 5.05¢ 
Tes F 5.65¢ 6.40¢ 5. 75¢ 
Transformer 
65. ... 718e 7.90¢ 
58. ... 7.68e 8.40c 
52 ..-. 648c 9.20¢ 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, ngham, Youngstown, Middle- 


Commodity Cc. R. ge Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base 3.35c. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb. .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gesv. 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.1 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: pn Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Semaene are, Chicago, Gary, No. 


—— unassort 

Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
a 100-base box $4.30; Granite City $4.40. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating L.C., *a-lb. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-lb. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 


Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown, 


ro ; Boston, dei., 


(Granite Gay Great Co. may quote carbon 

plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 

yD quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
uP 


Chicago, 3.35c; 
00c. 


cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28; Phila., ot. 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47¢; Pacific ports, 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixviiie. Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Wenseater) : 

Bright basic, bessemer wire 
Galvanized wi 


see 


Hi 
i 
E 
= 
5 
> ee 
ak 
coe 


Annealed oe 

Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. a 

Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 
base column ......... ; dace 

Do., 11 gage and heavier _. 

Barbed 


BVSP223q SRy 
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posts, carloads, col. ...... 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads 
Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 


on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
In Blk. Galv. in Bik. Galv. 
. 6 8 by “4 863% 
4&%. 59 40% 3006.0 
ities 63% Si 1-1% 4 86416 
% ey 5S 1%.. 38 «(18% 
1-8... 57% 2 % 18 


July 6, 1942 


Lap Weld 

Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
il, sites: Ge 1%. 23 3% 
2%-3... & s2 1%.. 28% 10 
mS Be ay ay My iat 

sy’ , 3% 

tina est St . 3 7 
- - 1 
> 28 12 
: N base prices 1 feet 


Boller Tubes: Net per . 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 


—Lap Weld— 

Seamless — Char- 
0. D Hot Cold coal! 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
1” 3 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
ke ee 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
a « 4% 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%" 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 . 
2%” 12 17.54 221 1658 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
a. os 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
PF 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%”. 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 : 
oO" ... 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
ens 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ‘ 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, 00. 


$40. 

Light rails (billet), 
mingham, gross ton, 
*Relaying rails, 35 ibs. and over, f.o0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c¢ 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15 
941. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
00. 


base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon Pr geet extra 


ening 24.00c 
High Speed Tool Steels: 
Tung 


a 7 - Pitts. base, 
" r. an. Moly. Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 to 1 87.00c 
1.5 a 1 8.5 54.00c 

. 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 

Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. CR 

Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip  Striy 


302 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 


303. 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
308... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ; ' 
“316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
"317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
t347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 . 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t2430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 2.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
Sm... 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. $$18.00 19.00 
“With 2-3% moly. ftWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. tiFree machining. Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 


those under 

(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 


Pacific Coast points 
deemed basing points except in the case of 


the latter two areas when water transports- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
ae point price plus all-rail freight may 


"ements cites prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
the place of production or origin of 


slocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage 


Bolts, Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 

Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., %& and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% off 
Do., XY to 1 x 6-in. and shorter off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts SO off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 


Steve Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
ye-inch and less 62 ted 
¥-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3. 75e¢ 
-inch and under 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.!. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degree 
Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol 00c 
Per ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50c 
Do. less than car lots ou 18. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars . ‘ 11. 50c 
Eastern Plants, ‘per Ib. 
bushthatens flakes, balis, bbis. to job- 


‘Per ton, bulk, fLo.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 


2u8 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, effective June 10, 1941. 


Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 
Base 


tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. 


prices bold face, delivered light face. 


No, 2 
Foundry 
Bethichem, Pa., base .. $25.00 
Newark, N. J., del. .... 26.62 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.65 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. . 25.00 
base . 120.38 
Baltimore, del. . 25.67 
Boston, del. 25.12 
Chicago, del. ... 124.47 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 
Cleveland, dei. . - 24.12 
Newark, N. J., del 26.24 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 
St. Louis, del. - 124.12 
Buffalo, base 24.00 
Boston, del. 25.50 
Rochester, del. ....... 25.53 
Syracuse, del. > $a ae 
i, UE Sedvotedsses: Que 
Milwaukee, del. ......... 25.17 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 
Cleveland, base , 24.00 
Akron, Canton, ‘O., del. 25.47 
Detroit, base .. ; 24.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 
Duluth, base .. 24.50 
St. Paul, del. 26.76 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 
Everett, Mass., base . 25.00 
Boston ... oes 2.50 
Granite City, Il., base .. 24.00 
St. Louis, del. ......... 24.50 
Hamilton, 0., base ...... 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. 24.68 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 
#Pittsburgh, del., 

No, & So. sides 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base ...... 22.00 
Sharpevilie, Pa., base ..... 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 

Baltimore, del. .......... 26.05 
Steeiton, Pa., base p 
Swedeiand, Pa., base 25.00 

Philadelphia, del. 25.89 
Toledo, O0., base .... 24.00 

Mansfield, O., del. ..... 26.06 

O., base .... 24.00 


Youngstown, 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. 


Basic Bessemer Malleable 
$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
; vehes 28.15 
24.50 26.00 3.50 
119.00 5 een + ebain 
22.92 ye qe ty 
23.24 hiek ae 
25.01 git bake 
23.24 ok BA. 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
ead 26.53 26.03 
. 27.08 26.58 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.67 25.67 25.17 
, oul 27.38 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
: 25.00 24.50 
: 27.26 26.76 
23.50 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.00 bua 24.50 
23.50 idee 24.00 
24.68 ~ 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.50 tin 
24.50 ; 25.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.39 tty: 26.39 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.56 26.56 26.06 
23.50 24.50 24.00 

add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor 

tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees 


Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 


ey ‘Ambridge, Monaca, 


Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela 


MARKET PRICES 





6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ... . .$29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per 


higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
— ry hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
an ) 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ........ .00 
Chicago, del. .......... 31.54 
Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos, 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ..........$23.50 
Valley, base ...... - 23.50 


Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to 5O cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 


First Quality. 
» Md., Mo., 
zi 


Second Quality 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. ¥ 
Alabama, Georgia ‘ee 

New easerd 

Ohio 


“Malleable ‘Bans ‘Brick 
All bases 


Silica Brick 
NS og 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ery ns seus ages # 
S83 8 S888 S888 8 


(Pa., 
Dry press 
Wire cut 


Ladle Brick 
O., W. Va., Mo.) 
SS 


88 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 


net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ..... . 
net ton, bags .... 26.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick Ie 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick .. . 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite ... 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill, 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
rail : .. . .§23.00-25.00 
Do., ‘barge . «seeeeeeee 23,00-25.00 
No. 2 lump ..... .00-25.00 


(OPA May 11 established maximum 





City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. at Jan. 2, 1942, 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, in carloads per Ib., freight allowed tons per carload, bulk, freight al- ots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
8.25¢c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots lowed; unitage applies to each 1% higher. 


gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 
Manganese Briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per pound, bulk freight 


a 5.50c; packed 5.75c; ton 
lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; less 
200-lb. lots 6.50c. Spot prices \- 


cent higher. 

trolytic : 99.9% plus, 
less carlots, per Ib. 42.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per ib. higher. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrochrome: 66-70%; per Ib. con- 
tained chromium in carloads, freight 


8.75c; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %4-cent 
higher 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 


geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 


45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 


Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 
Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 


per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
lb. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b._ sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; 


Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 
Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 


silicon above or below base. 
Cariloads Ton lots 
50% . $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage 1.50 1.75 
% . 135.00 151.00 
Unitage 1.80 2.00 
85% 170.00 188.00 
Unitage 2.00 2.20 
90-95 % 10. 25¢ 11.25¢ 


Spot prices ‘\%-cent higher. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 


ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15. 25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $128; ton 
lots $140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 


agara Falls, N. Y., per Ib. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technical 
grade, 88-92 per cent V,0,; 
tracts, any quantity, 


$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 


per lb. of alloy 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00. Spot 
4 -cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
Con- 


con, manganese, ) 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; cariots 10.50c; ton lots 


STEEL 











MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Su bject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- 


Soft Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
Pn dieser ese 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.) . 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 aa a 4.05 4.05 
EE 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
Detroit 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
0 SSeS 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinmati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
SRR A 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
», Yo ren 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
EE Cok oo 6 the 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
SRR 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
“i Saas 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles ...... 4.50 4.95 6.80 4.50 4.50 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-———— Sheets—— ——_.. Cold ,.—Cold Drawn Bars 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. 58.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.60 3.51 4.09 884 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 Send 5.05 Se 4.04 ‘ ‘ 
5.45 3.85 ana 5.40 , 4.15 . 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 ™ 4.65 i 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ‘ 4.42 : ‘ 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.18 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.08 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 ia 5.01 snot 3.97 a ‘oy 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 4.75 ay 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 , 5.25 6.90 bed 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 ‘ ° 
6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


-— 5.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
6100 
Series 


Boston 
New York (Met.). 
Philadelphia : 

Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 

Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Twin Cities 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 


Seattle 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco..... 


1035- 
1050 
4.28 
4.04 
4.10 
4.45 


2300 


Series 


AB3k Bakae 


a4) 


Po: 
Be 


3100 


Series 


ge NN 
BeSR SRRas 


DAD or 


90 90 0 
Bas 


4100 
Series 


: AD 
ase Ass 


90 90 ~9 


7.90 
8.56 


AaIta4 


SNOW AANA: 
RBR AISS LSsse 


$2 2 oo 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston: 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon. 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 


extras apply on lots 


in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over. 





EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 

J.K. Ports 
Lsd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over ; Re $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3- inch, re-rolled.. .. 3.60¢ 20 OO 
re oes ba dues dneneds ates 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
IR, dn SG cdtbhed cones sc cebasheeesees 2.90¢ 16 26 
Boi at i tht cin Chan oe cbhe > chante tn 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Le MN Fi, , ono db we ntieles > «hen 4.00c 22 50 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage sae le 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds. . $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
Led 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00...... $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
TI a. 2 os sade ohowetts oitwndane ses 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens. ........05.5--000e05: 7.56 1176 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.... 49.37 12 590 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 106 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. . 3.17¢ 17 12 Off 
ih + ch chtnee ade ck s24dna 048s besas ded e 2.77c 15S 8 OTT 
SS Se ee Selit ES Coe 2.9lc 16 3 Off 
itn nes ao nks 6d 00wS 00s bmEUStCes 3.06¢ 17 O 6fT 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over. 4.10e 22 150 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, corrugated, 4- ton lots & 
0 ORT EY a SF en ee 4.70c 26 2 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2- ton Fe 
ee Ceara “<3 4.28 23 150 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled..................- 3.30¢c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. $s rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 


15s on certain conditions. 


July 6, 1942 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 


0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 


Ores Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 

guarantees 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 
Gross ton, 51% % 2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


Lower Lake Ports 


South African (excluding war risk) 


Old range bessemer $4.75 No ratio lump, 44% on 
mer 4.45 fan - pa 
High phosphorus 4.35 Do pons os 00 
<ubi bessemer 4.60 eae Seat oa _ 00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.30 ates, 45% 33.00 
Do 50% 34.00 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 
Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
Foundry and basic 56- 3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
63%, contract 12.00 
Foreign Ore Manganese Ore 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic (Nominal) 
ports Including war risk but not 
Manganiferous ore, 45- duty, cents per unit cargo lote 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang Nom. Caucasian, 50-52% 
N. African low phos. Nom S. African, 48% 80.00-86,.00 
Spanish, No. African Indian, 50% 80.00-86.00 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Brazilian, 46% 78.00-84.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 7.50-8.00¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines $1.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per Melybécnum 
short ton unit, duty Sulphiae conc., Ib., Mo. 
raid $24.00 cont., mines $0.75 
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LOGEMANN 


Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 

In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 

Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 

The line includes scrap presses designed for mill service, 
presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. 


Write for details. 


The scrap press illustrated 
operates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
rections to produce high- 


density mill size bundles. LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
Built in various capacities. 3126 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Sheets, Strip moat relatively light but specifica- 
ons against orders are well sus- 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 130 tained. A larger volume of orders 

































































Except on allocations and direc- would be available if mills were 
tives sheetmakers are unable to able to handle them. 
make delivery promises. On A-l-a Narrow cold strip production is 
priority it seems probable that ship- heavily centered in high carbon and 
ments can be made in about eight alloys, with increasing stress on 
weeks by most mills, while some end-use, notably on the latter, with 
can do nothing under ten weeks. deliveries on stock for rerolling 
One large producer had no avail- somewhat more extended and de- 
able supply for July delivery ex- pendent on primary melting sched- 
cept tonnage from a hand mill at ules, The Production Requirements 
one plant. A large producer who Plan is_ contributing confusion 
has made no sheets for several among some consumers uncertain 
weeks because of diversion of strip- as to procedure, while producers 
plate will continue out of sheet of cold strip have difficulty in some 
market in all probability for a instances tracing end use, mostly 
month or two longer. through subcontractors. Consider- 

Orders in some districts have able strip continues to be offered 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes . . . 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 percent or More Employee Participation 
in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


Ir qacetige ines the smoke of battle, but wherever you see this flag 
zor know it spells Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. 

© everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has attained 90 percent 
or more employee participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that 


their employees are turning a of their earnings into U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds regularly, Pay d ay, with the being 10 percent of 
the gross pay roll all to Bonds. You don’t n to be engaged 


in war uction womrep | to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
ames For facts about the Pay-Roll Savings Plan, write Treasury 
partment, Section D, 709 12th Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


MAKE EVERY PAY DAY “BOND DAY” 





This Space is a Contribution to Victory by STE EL 





DSS-BP-4a 16—27878-1 U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 











from frozen consumer stocks, but 
this requires end use checking and 
high ratings. Shipments and book- 
ings last month were about even 
with May, but heavier releases 
against forward contracts are ex- 
pected during the balance of the 
year. Backlogs now consist of live 
volume only, all old undelivered 
tonnage with ratings below the A-1 
series having been lopped off. 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 131 


Demand for steel slabs to meet 
heavy demand for plates in some 
cases has outrun supply and on oc- 
casion slabs have been shipped from 
one area to another to keep produc- 
tion going. 


This situation arises from the fact 
that under normal operation it is not 
general practice to maintain slab- 
bing facilities sufficient to keep fin- 
ishing mills at capacity. Ordinarily 
semifinished production meets fewer 
interruptions for roll changes and 
maintenance and during idle finish- 
ing time slab stocks are built up. 
Under present conditions finishing 
mills are at capacity and down time 
is at a minimum, call for slabs being 
continuous, allowing no time for pil- 
ing reserves. This factor deters con- 
version of remaining sheet mills to 
production of plates in small sizes 
and lighter gages, as has been sug- 
gested in some quarters. 


July plate allocations are being 
pared where possible, based on end- 
use of products, but the greater part 
of consumption is tied directly into 
shipbuilding and opportunities are 
few for reducing tonnage. Sec- 
ondary distributors in most cases 
will receive less tonnage than in 
June, although considerable volume 
in June allocations to warehouses 
and others have not been delivered. 

Tonnage slated for delivery in 
New England, however, will be 
heavier, shipments to the Bethle- 
hem-Hingham shipyard having start- 
ed. First keel at the 16-way plant 
was laid June 29, just 130 days after 
ground was broken. A formidable 
type of small fighting escort ship 
will be built. 

Quaker City Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia, has booked an order for 50 
mooring buoys for the War Depart- 
ment, requiring 625 tons of steel. 

Platemakers report that applica- 
tions now coming in for August 
tonnage show greater restraint 
among consumers than heretofore 
and there appears to be a real ef- 
fort to confine requests to plates 
actually required for a given month. 
Most consumers are placing end-use 
symbols on orders but it will be 
necessary to have others do so be- 
fore the orders can be forwarded 
to Washington, about July 12, even 
though this is the customer’s prime 
responsibility. 


Bar Prices, Page 130 


Carbon bars on an A-l-a rating 
are now not available under 10 
weeks and most sellers, while mak- 
ing no definite commitments, indi- 
cate that 12 weeks is nearer the 
fact. Generally speaking, this range 
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of deliveries applies to cold-finished 
as well as hot bars. Increasing 
allocation of semifinished _ steel 
abroad is a factor in the present 
greater stringency. In alloy bars 
this is not a factor, it is inted 
out, and consequently elivery 
schedules continue largely  un- 
changed at around 25 to 30 weeks. 

The new and higher scale of pri- 
orities will be applied slowly, in the 
opinion of trade interests. Cer- 
tainly, they believe, there will be 
no broad sweeping change over 
night. It appears likely that as 
various consumers find current rat- 
ings not sufficient for their needs 
they will, as is done frequently 
now, apply to Washington for a 
directive and in this manner prob- 
ably will open the way for applica- 
tion of the newer priorities. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 131 

While demand for merchant pipe 
has declined considerably the supply 
has shrunk even more sharply. Lap- 
weld pipe is particularly scarce, 
with little available under eight 
weeks, even on A-l-a rating. Sup- 
plies of butt-weld- made from bes- 
semer steel are available at much 
better delivery. Some mills can 
ship in two to four weeks on most 
A-1 priorities. Some butt-weld pro- 
ducers are in a position to make 
fairly definite promises down to and 
including A-3. Deliveries on high 
rated tonnages of mechanical and 
boiler tubing average about 13 to 
14 weeks. 

Soil pipe foundries have been re- 
stricted in July allocations of pig 
iron and are turning more to the 
use of scrap, cast grades now being 
in better supply. On the thinner- 
walled pipe the government has 
asked them to make as a means of 
conserving material they find they 
are limited in the proportion of 
scrap they can use with satisfactory 
results. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 131 


Specifications to wire mills for 
alloy specialties are expected to in- 
crease during the balance of the 
year. Orders are on books cover- 
ing an indefinite period with re- 
leases each month tending upward. 
While round wire capacity is fully 
engaged, the ratio of high carbon 
being high, flat wires are lagging 
and some finishing equipment is 
idle. Rods and heat-treating ca- 
pacity continue to limit. production 
on numerous finishes and suppliers 
of strand for rope are pushed to 
meet heavy demand. June ship- 
ments about equal May, with new 
bookings slightly under deliveries. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 131 


Some carbuilding shops have sus- 
pended operations and others will 
close during third quarter as a re- 
sult of production limitations and 
lack of steel. Only a small part of 
the 18,000 cars to be built in the 
last three quarters of the year have 
been completed, none by commercial 
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car builders. Nearly 15,000 have 
not yet been rated, 2450 have been 
given priorities and only a few are 
under construction. 

Chief reason is that the SPAB pro- 
gram is slowly being worked out 
and car shops have had on their 
books substantial orders which they 
were permitted to complete. Deliv- 
eries had been made up to June 1 
of 46,313 cars on the SPAB program 
and 46,894 were still on order. As- 
signed ratings on these cars was 
moved from A-3 to A-1-j and then 
to A-l-a but this did not produce 
necessary steel and directives and 
allocations have been issued against 
several orders. Directives covered 
bars, shapes and plates but not 
wheels, axles and miscellaneous fa- 





bricated parts. Railroad parts mak- 
ers have been able to maintain de- 
liveries on A-l-a ratings but the sit- 
uation is growing worse. 

Present deliveries of wheels and 
axles are for repair and mainte- 
nance, most moving on directives 
and allocations. In some cases 
minor items have held up construc- 
tion, in one recent case need for 
40 tons of a special bar holding up 
completion of work on 650 cars for 
which all other material had been 
shipped. 

Passenger car construction is 
tapering to its close Aug. 31. Some 
builders have been caught with rat- 
ings too low to replace spoiled ma.- 
terial. Repair shops are bearing a 
heavy load. Old cars built to oper- 
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finnealing. . IN THE STRONG MANNER 


Users of Strong steel castings are keenly aware of how much they gain 
in the elimination of internal stresses by the Strong heat-treating and 
annealing processes. The pit annealing furnace shown above is 15 feet 


wide by 19 feet long 


amply large to heat-treat and anneal the largest 


of Strong-cast castings. It is oil fired and controlled by recording 


pyrometer. 
. Wherever it is desirable, Strong double anneals its castings for extra 
protection. Strong also uses a car type annealing furnace, oil fired with 


heat recorder control. Strong can tell a host of vital facts about heat 


treating every steel casting buyer should know. Just ask for them. 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ate at slow speeds are being 
strengthened, fitted with larger 
wheels and put into fast service. 
This is particularly true of tank 
cars, where the supply is almost en- 
tirely from rebuilt cars, less than 
600 new units having been delivered 
this year. Cars designed for milk, 
acids and other liquids have been 
revamped for carrying petroleum 
products. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 131 
shapes 


Deliveries on structural 


are further extended, A-l-a ratings 
requiring ten to 14 weeks, with few 
Mills 


definite promises being made. 





Therm: 


flake 


are receiving a great increase in di- 
rectives, with a heavy proportion 
going to ship construction. This is 
delaying deliveries of high-rated ma- 
terial and increases difficulties of 
fabricators in completing work now 
in process. This condition and re- 
vision of plans to use wood instead 
of steel is causing some fabricating 
shops to curtail! operations. 

New orders for fabricated struc- 
tural steel booked during May to- 
taled 192,822 net tons, according to 
reports to the American Institute 


of Steel Construction. This was 
about equal to average bookings 
during 1941. May shipments were 


about equal to average monthly 
shipments so far this year. Esti- 
mate of contracts placed during 





INSULATION BRICK 


One of lightest insulation brick available—- (about 


one pound each). 


Has low thermal conductivity, and is most eco- 
nomical for efficient insulation. , 


Can be compacted without breaking and cuts easily. 
Especially valuable for back up work behind fire 


brick walls. 


Acts as expansion cushion between furnace walls 
and binding structure. 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therw-O-f lake Products 


| Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 
Granules - Brick - Block - Concrete 
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SOLIET, ML. 


April has been revised downward 
about 17,000 tons, due to changes 
in structural plans caused by the 
War Production Board when fur- 
ther restrictions were placed on con- 
struction, to save steel. Contracts 
in May, at 192,822 tons, compared 
with 310,250 tons in April and 179,- 
884 tons in May, 1941. May ship- 
ments were 173,321 tons, compared 
with 180,987 tons in April and 191,- 
905 tons in May, 1941. Tonnage 
available for future fabrication at 
the end of May was 843,809 tons. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 131 


The highspot of last week in re- 
inforcing steel is distribution of 37,- 
500 tons of bars to several pro- 
ducers. This tonnage will be used 
in 24 concrete ships to be built in 
the South by M. H. McCloskey Co., 
Philadelphia. It is reported 51 addi- 
tional concrete ships are to be built 
in other yards, requiring a total of 
£20,000 tons of reinforcing. The ships 
are- for the Maritime Commission 
and take an A-l-a rating. 

Cummins Construction Co., Balti- 
more, had an inquiry out for 1020 
tons of bars for a government 
hangar in Maryland, but as its rat- 
ing was A-l-e bar sellers were not 
interested. 

Substantial curtailment in orders 
for reinforcing steel is experienced 
by most producers, although orders 
on books are heavy. Supply of semi- 
finished steel for this purpose is 
greatly restricted and sellers can en- 
tertain only the highest priority. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 132 


Pig iron allotments for July vary 
in the several districts, some receiv- 
ing larger tonnages than in June 
and others being given less. Found- 
ries on vital war work are being 
given larger tonnages while those 
whose contracts are at lower ratings 
have been cut down sharply. Ma- 
chine tool builders are much favored 
as their product is regarded as most 
essential. In general, foundries on 
heavy work are given more con- 
sideration than those making light 
castings, some of the latter having 
exhausted their supply of iron. 
Trend of ratings continues to rise. 


Better supply of cast scrap is lead- 
ing Washington to request foundries 
to use a greater proportion of scrap, 
to conserve pig iron. Soil pipe 
makers have been restricted on pig 
iron allowances for this reason and 
find difficulty in making the thinner- 
walled pipe the government has 
asked them to make, proportion of 
scrap being limited to obtain satis- 
factory pipe. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 134 


Signs increase to give substance 
to the belief that scrap will be in 
short supply before the end of the 
year. While drives to bring out 
dormant material are continued the 
total result is barely sufficient to 
sustain current production and 
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much of the tonnage once cleared 
will not be duplicated. 

More drastic methods by the gov- 
ernment are believed necessary to 
bring in a potential tonnage held 
back by sentimental or other rea- 
sons. These include ornamental 
fences in cemeteries and in large 
estates. 

Heavy shipments of semifinished 
steel under lease-lend are another 
factor in scrap shortage, the scrap 
resulting from further processing 
and fabrication being lost to domes- 
tic industry. This is said to con- 
stitute a large tonnage in the ag- 
gregate. 


Salvage of tin cans will be started 
soon under the plan to have fami- 
lies flatten and prepare cans for col- 
lection without waste of space. 


Unusual flood conditions in terri- 
tory west and southwest of St. Louis 
have prevented free movement of 
scrap but steelmakers have main- 
tained production by using such re- 
serves as they had accumulated. In- 
dications are that operations may be 
curtailed unless increased flow starts 
soon. 

A slight recession in scrap ship- 
ments to the Buffalo district seems 
to have been stopped and the move- 
ment appears better. Industrial sal- 
vare is reported at a little over 
5000 tons for first half of June, com- 
pared with 7300 tons for the en- 
tire month of May. Material from 
automobile. wrecking yards is mov- 
ing better in that area. 

It is estimated unofficially that 
more than 100,000 tons of scrap 
has arrived in the Buffalo district 
from the upper lakes and by barge 
canal. The larger part of this has 
been by the lakes. Boat arrivals 
for June are estimated at about 
25,000 tons. 

Edward A. France Jr., OPA scrap 
representative, and Thomas Lyons, 
WPB scrap official, have returned 
from a two weeks trip to the West 
Indies and several South American 
countries where they investigated 
the scrap situation. Further nego- 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 

(For each 1% tungsten contained) 

Solid scrap containing over 12%. 

Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%. 
Turnings, ~apgenes — 
over 12% ... aa : 

Do., 5 to 12%. '- 

Turnings, millings, solids” under 


Melybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium....... 12.50 


Turnings, millings, same basis... .10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lypbdenum, 4% tungsten, 1% 
ES as og tee Ses wal en dc 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis... .11.50 
Mixed Scrap 


(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained 

I Aisne le aw 4 & hnekittich acne Oe 1.60 
Solid sorap, each 1% molybdenum. .80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% 

I ee SS et ae 1.40 
Millings, ecasamsiut each 1% prxcantgth 
denum 
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tiations will be carried on through 
the mails. 


With cast grades in better supply 
than earlier in the year Washington 
is urging foundries to use scrap as 
far as possible to conserve pig iron 
and is limiting the latter appre- 
ciably, with due regard to the pro- 
portion of war work in hand. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 133 


Volume of business by steel and 
iron warehouses fell further in June 
but the decline was not as great as 
had been expected early in the 
month. Some large interests found 
business little changed from pre- 






ceding months, while others experi- 
enced a drop of 10 per cent. 
Maintenance of their trade has 
been at the expense of stocks, sub- 
stantial inroads being made, with 
consequent narrowing of assort- 
ments. Mill replacements have 
fallen off much more than ware 
house sales. Much larger sales could 
have been made had material been 
available or replacements possible 
Shipments against quotas have 
been declining all year and it is esti 
mated that in second quarter many 
distributors received no more than 
55 per cent of their quota tonnages, 
compared with about 85 per cent in 
first quarter and 110 per cent in 
the final quarter last vear. A fur 
ther drop is expected in third quar- 





PERFECTION AS A MATTER OF COURSE 


w The steel ball bearing is a theory put into practice. 
Based on the principle of rolling contact, it represents 
one of the greatest steps ever taken in the matter of 


overcoming friction. 


While 


STROM BALLS possess 


all the qualities required in first class ball bearings, the 
makers stress the unequalled surface smoothness and 


sphericity of STROM BALLS. 
lapping operation extreme precision is obtained 


By virtue of a unique 
and 


this is done as a matter of course at the Strom Plant. 


Every STROM BALL 


is unconditionally guaranteed 


for physical soundness, correct hardness, size accuracy 


and sphericity. 


Also available 


in all standard sizes 


are other types of balls: STAINLESS STEEL, MONEL, 


BRASS and BRONZE. 


request. 








Catalog and prices sent on 


(TOMT STEEL BALL Co. 
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ter in mill shipments and necessa- 
rily a decrease in sales, due to de- 
pleted assortments. Unless regula- 
tions are changed fourth quarter 
will see almost complete depletion 
of stocks, at the present rate of de- 
crease. 

Many suppliers are unable to fill 
completely combination inquiries, 
supplying some items while custom- 
ers shop around for the remainder, 
several warehouses thus contributing 
to the same order. 


Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—Continued increase 


of shipments against war priorities 
has practically shut out deliveries 


of steel to consumers not engaged 
at almost full time on war con- 
tracts. This has resulted in sharp 
curtailment in production by numer- 
ous small companies whose plants 
are not adaptable to war work and 
it is stated that total suspension 
of operations now face these con- 
cerns. For several weeks past 
there has been a definite change in 
steel production, mills chiefly cen- 
tralizing on materials most urgent- 
ly needed for war. 

A definite example is the general 
slowing down in operations of wire 
mills through shortage of steel, re- 
sulting in scarcity of all materials 
under this head. Nails have been 


hard hit and only small quantities 
of nails are available. 


Some buy- 





If you are charging more scrap in your open 
hearths to conserve pig iron, use dependable 
No. 34-30 Mexican Graphite to secure the 


necessary carbon... 


charged under the lime 


in basic practice it contains no sulphur, works 
quietly into the metal giving high carbon 


recovery... 


stops lime build-up and sticky 


heats . . . avoids foaming reactions, hot roofs, 
clogged checkers, long heat time and soft 


heats . . 


. Complete par- 


ticulars mailed you upon 


request. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE 
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ers have been forced to go outside 
the province to obtain even small 
quantities for urgent need. This 
shortage affects the war industry 
as well as others. Most mills now 
are centralizing the bulk of their 
production facilities on plates and 
sheets to meet increasing demands 
from shipbuilders and tankmakers 
and also to supply plate for war 
vehicles and urgently needed roll- 
ing stock. The increased output of 
plate and sheets necessarily has 
been reflected in slowing down in 
other departments, due to insuffi- 
cient raw materials. In addition to 
more careful supervision of steel 
shipments, most orders now must 
be approved by the steel controller 
and before an order is accepted the 
end use must be definitely stated. 
Canada is following many regula- 
tions in effect in the United States, 
and Canadian purchasers are having 
trouble keeping pace with rapidly 
changing regulations. 


Structural steel fabricators also 
have been under the necessity of 
making drastic revisions in operat- 
ing and _ production programs. 
While large orders for shapes and 
other structural materials continue 
to come out, all against war con- 
tracts, fabricators recently have 
been swinging over to shapes for 
ship construction and most plants 
now are engaged in this type of 
work. Structural lettings for war 
plant construction was about 10,000 
tons last week, while other under- 
takings that were announced in the 
past month, for which steel has not 
yet been contracted, involve about 
40,000 tons. 

Orders for tools and other lines 
of equipment have started to slow 
down, but producers show no indi- 
cation of curtailed operations due 
to backlogs that will keep plants 
at maximum operations for months. 


Merchant pig iron sales fell slight- 
ly during the week to approximate- 
ly 8000 tons. Improvement in the 
scrap situation has been reflected 
in reduced demand for pig iron as 
foundries again have sufficient 
scrap. Pig iron stocks have in- 
creased to about 40,000 tons, which 
gives producers some leeway on 
filling current. orders. 


Iron and steel scrap offerings 
continue heavy, with no falling off 
in demand. Consumers are mak- 
ing special efforts to build reserves 
and are meeting with some _suc- 
cess. Further slowing down in 
offerings from automobile wreckers 
was reported but against this cur- 
tailment larger shipments were re- 
ported from the rural districts and 
producing plants. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 133 


London—(By Cable)—War indus- 
tries of Great Britain are assured 
steel and iron supplies for third 
quarter despite increased demands 
on steelmakers. Allotments to com- 
mercial users have been cut dras- 
tically. There is brisk call for re- 
rolled products, including light 
structural sections, bars and black 
sheets. Pig iron output is ample 
for all needs. There has been no 
improvement in tin plate. 
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Copper 
“Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. Casting, New York 


June a Midwest refinery Spot Futures 


1-30 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 
July 
1-2 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. coor 3 
specified. oven brass products 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 5 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.48 
Cope, MAGE BERNER. oc ccc ccwcecs 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.75 
ee ee er ere 13.15 
Tubes 
High yellow brass .............. 22.23 
A ss. idea bese s 21.37 
Rods 
Migh yellow brass .............. 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.73 
Magnesium 


- 


(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 


99.8% ingot, carlots ............. 22.50 
| SF eer 24.50 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 
i ihe ns ok wet wh wae oh 6 6 oe 32.00 
i i Ci EO Ghv ce ceseccses 34.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Brass mills, wire 
mills and foundries have been in- 
formed that Form PD-175 Revised 
has been suspended because Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 10 requires 
similar information on all orders 
for copper and copper base alloys 
as well as other metals and mate- 
rials. The forms to be used by 
these parties in applying for cop- 
per allocation are PD-59, PD-59C, 
PD-59D, PD-123A and PD-123B. 

Regardless of the application of 

the new Allocation Classification 
, System symbols, buyers of alumin- 
' um must continue to furnish the 
' information which hitherto accom- 
panied monthly requests for alu- 
minum deliveries. 
._ An official interpretation, No. 1, 
of Priorities Regulation No. 11 has 
been issued, pointing out that smelt- 
ers and refiners of metal which 
use more than $5000 worth of met- 
al in a quarter for maintenance, re- 
pair, operating supplies and for 
processing into forms not listed in 
the Metals List of Regulation No. 
11 are required to apply for pri- 
ority assistance under PRP. 

Copper—Scrap intake by custom 
smelters has eased to 1093 tons 
but is expected to increase in view 
of the gain in commitments. * 

Lead—Refined lead stocks are the 
largest since the middle of 1939, 
but restrictions on use will be con- 
tinued. Reserves must be large 
since imports of foreign metal may 
be curtailed some time in the 
future. 

Zine—Consumers who operate un- 
der the PRP must continue to file 
their usual PD forms by which 
they have received allocations of 
material directly from the WPB 
Zinc Branch. 

Tin—Manufacture or use of tin 
plate or terne plate cans for many 
chemicals, paints, and other “special 
products” has been banned by WPB. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices Old 5.00- 5.75 






















































Anti- New clippings , 6.50- 7.25 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- Aluminum 
ay Th & tb. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Clippings 10.00-11.00 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 CORe on iei- : 8.75-10.00 
Pistons , 8.75-10.00 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 Sheet 9.00-10.50 
METALS Lead 
om . : Heavy 5.00- 5.50 
Dealers’ Buying Prices Mixed babbitt ... eases 450- 6.75 
(In cents per pound, carlots) Electrotype shells .. 5.00- 6.25 
Stereotype, Linotype ~" 6.25- 7.50 
Copper 
No. 1 heavy ............... 9.25-10.00 Tin and Alloys 
SIE. fined és es eee, 6 Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
No. 1 pewter ; 32.00-38.00 
Brass Solder joints 7.75-10.00 
No. 1 composition ... ... 8.75- 9.50 ECO METALS 
Yellow brass castings. re ae 6.25- 7.25 s NDARY 
Auto radiators ......... 6.75- 7.25 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, lel. ... 13.25 
Red Brass, borings & turnings 8.50- 9.25 Standard No. 12 aluminum .... 14.50 





DOWN TIME 


placed 50% 


with KEN NAMETAL to tools nites 


In machining the butt weld flashing of high speed steel cylinder illustrated 
above, KENNAMETAL tools turned 30 pieces per grind as compared to 6 pieces 
per grind obtained with high speed steel tools. In addition, KENNAMETAL 
was used at 120’/min. while maximum speed with high speed steel tools 
was 80’/min. KENNAMETAL also did the work in one cut, while two cuts 
were required with high speed steel. In short, KENNAMETAL reduced 


machining time 70 per cent. 





If you are working on war orders, machining steels hardened up to 550 Brinell, 
KENNAMETAL can help you get out more work per shift. 
KENNAMETAL tools cut at speeds 2 to 6 times faster than 
are possible with high speed steels, removing 3 to 10 times 
as much metal between regrinds. Write for the KENNA- 
METAL Vest Pocket Manual, showing how to get the most 
from your KENNAMETAL Tools in production. 





*INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN U. S. A. 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PENNA. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle — O.P.A.’s new price regu- 








while Washington has been asked 
to explain what is expected. The 


MONOLITHIC 


are retroactive to June 15. Mean- | SS 


¢ 











ACID 


SHOWING SINGLE BRICK LINING 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


Here is a new brick shape, 
manufactured of fire clay 
by the deairated method, 
and highly resistant to 
acid. It guarantees maxi- 
mum strength of acid proof 
wall, and is particularly 
adapted for high tempera- 
ture pickling tank con- 
struction. The bricks are 
so shaped that walls may 
be made 5” or 8” without 
using additional brick. The 
type shown above is es- 
pecially adapted as a 
sheathing for steel rubber- 
lined tanks, concrete shell 
tanks, acid pits or wooden 
tanks. Samples and cata- 
logs sent on request. 


SHOWING DOUBLE BRICK LINING 
(PATENT APPLIED § OR) 


KEAGLER 
BRICK CO. 
* 


PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 
BRICK SHAPES 











new regulations are regarded as a 
general reduction from the previous 
price ceiling. 

Government orders are using the 
capacity of rolling mills, fabricating 
plants and machine shops. Backlogs 
in most cases will run to the end of 
1942. New orders are being added 
to previous commitments as army, 
navy and shipyards require addition- 
al materials. 

Kaiser Co. Inc. has awarded a con- 
tract to Wegman & Sons, Portland, 
for construction of a 460 x 151-foot 
deck erection loft-type building and 
to Ralph & Horowitz, Portland, for 
a machinery storage structure, 372 
x 76 feet. Both buildings are steel 
frame for which Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco, will furnish 4000 
tons of shapes. 

According to Congressman C. H. 
Leavy four additional units will be 
built in addition to the original two 
now under construction at the Spo- 
kane aluminum plant. 

Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
are postponing all highway work 
which is not of immediate necessity. 
Wherever possible, wooden bridges 
are being built. Contractors show 
little interest in state road jobs. 
Montana has awarded a $368,716 con- 
tract for a 34.8-mile road from Col- 
umbus to the Benbow chromite de- 
velopment project. Reclamation Bu- 
reau has canceled a $374,000 contract 
with Kern & Kibbe, Portland, for 
construction of two tunnels in Ore- 
gon, awarded in February, as con- 
tractors are unable to obtain the 
steel items required. 

Kuney Johnson Co., Spokane, is 
low to Port of Seattle for construc- 
tion of 36 concrete grain bins, bid- 
ding $236,313, addition to the Han- 
ford street elevator. For this job 
300 tons of reinforcing is available. 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 
Francisco, low at $70,384, has the 
contract to fabricate penstocks, 
gates, etc. for Tacoma’s Nisqually 
power project, involving about 500 
tons of plates. 

Henrik Vallee Co., Seattle, is low 
to United States engineer for erect- 
ing a warehouse, details not an- 
nounced. United States engineer, 
Portland, has received bids for base 
engineering shop and bomb sight 
storage building at an unstated base. 

District 61, Seattle, has awarded 
500 tons 4 to 8-inch cast iron water 
pipe to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Marck- 
mann & Williams, Seattle, has the 
contract for 1500 tons 6 to 12-inch 
cast iron pipe for a military base in 
Montana. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is build- 
ing a twostory research laboratory 
at Longview, Wash. to develop new 
uses for forest products in plastic 
and other lines. Seven laboratories 
and several pilot plants will be in- 
stalled. 


“ ‘Vie cA ." C 
lations covering reinforcing steel | \ WORLD-FAMOU 
items have not been clarified and ji 
considerable confusion prevails in | cont EP } 
this market, especially as the rules | y) V¢/) q ( Va , tH / 


Distinguished 


visitors from every 
land have, by their 
patronage, made The 
Blackstone, in Chicago, 
one of the World's 
most famous hotels. 


Here, the discrimi- 
nating traveller enjoys 
an atmosphere of re- 
finement, courtesy, 
graciousness. 


Here, beautiful ap- 
pointments, quiet lux- 
ury, perfect service, 
excellent cuisine, and 
sparkling entertain- 
ment in the brilliant 
Mayfair Room—all 
combine to satisfy a 
notable and discrimi- 
nating clientele. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, 
Managing Director 


The Blackstone 


niaqaan Ave 


comms STEUBENVILLE, OH! Omen San Francisco—Awards of struc. 
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tural shapes during the past week 
led all other markets and 12,370 
tons were booked. Backlogs in Pa- 
cific Coast fabricating shops are 
still heavy, though practically no 
new inquiries are developing for 
plant extensions. Open-hearth ex- 
tensions at the Seattle plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. are awaiting 
receipt of priorities. 

Several fair sized plate awards 
were reported totaling 8705 tons. A 
number of pipe line projects involv- 
ing either welded steel, cast iron, 
cement asbestos or reinforced con- 
crete pipe have been received on 
the welded steel pipe basis. 

Cast iron pipe mill representa- 
tives report numerous orders in- 
volving good sized tonnage coming 
in for defense public works proj- 
ects. Those in close touch with the 
situation, state that the total ton- 
nage placed so far this year far 
exceeds the tonnage for corre- 
sponding periods in prior years. 
Little information is being released 
in regard to the tonnages being 
purchased by the government for 
installation at many points in the 
far western territory. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 133 


Iron ore movement on the Great 
Lakes in June totaled 12,625,102 
gross tons, slightly lower than the 
all-time record of 12,677,356 tons 
moved in May, but 17 per cent 
larger than the tonnage shipped 
in June, 1941. Drop in the June 
movement was due to the shorter 
month and some delay from fog. 
Daily average loading in June was 
420,834 tons, compared with 408,947 
tons in May. 


Comparison of shipments for 





June this and last year are as 
follows: 
June,1942 June, 1941 
Escanaba 836,190 684,324 
Marquette 604,728 657,197 
Ashland 961,220 884,265 
Superior 4,675,885 3,862,989 
Duluth : 3,008,149 2,730,219 
Two Harbors 2,470,887 1,912,143 
Total U.S. .. 12,557,059 10,731,137 
Michipicoten 68,043 58,792 
Grand total . 12,625,102 10,789,929 


Cumulative statistics to July 1 
are as follows: 
To July 1, To July 1, 
1942 1941 
Escanaba 2,589,939 1,805,081 
Marquette . 2,067,734 2,281,611 
Ashland 2,695,945 2,737,287 
Superior 12,098,315 9,885,874 
Duluth ; 8,038,337 7,095,024 
Two Harbors 6,271,445 4,852,024 
Total U.S. 33,761,715 28,656,901 
Michipicoten 190,451 168,431 
Grand Total. 33,952,166 28,825,332 


While there is little to test the 
market, prices on foreign manga- 
nese ore are nominally higher, 
due to increases in shipping costs, 
principally in war risk insurance. 
These rates vary considerably, es- 
pecially as they are quoted by the 
government and private agencies. 
Where the government underwrites 
the war risk insurance on _ ship- 
ments from South America, for in- 
stance, the rate is 6 per cent; where 
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2 or 3 Men 
in Your Plant 
Need This Book 


It covers the whole story of 


modern metal cleaning — 
methods — 


Full of practical 


materiale — 
machines. 
idees you will put right to 
work. 


LET US HAVE 
THEIR NAMES 








let slow 


Don't 


theds, or rejects due to poor 


cleaning me- 


cleaning slow up production. You can 


get faster, better cleaning by 


MAGNUS 
METAL CLEANING MATERIALS, 
MACHINES AND METHODS 


Probably every one of your specific metal cleaning 
problems can be solved by Magnus Emulso-Dip or 
Emulso-Spray. the new cleaning method that is 
far superior to alkaline cleaning or degreasing 
solvents. If yours is one of the rare cases where 
this method is not suitable, there is a technically 
developed Magnus Cleaner to fit your needs. 


And, if your operations are on such a scale that 
production can be speeded by a specially designed 
washing machine for Emulso-Dip. Emulso-Spray 
or any other cleaning method—the Magnus W ash- 
ing Machine Division will design for you the right 
machine. build it and install it for you. 


Use this complete metal cleaning service now. 
when faster production is the key to victory. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Cleaning Materials, Industrial Soaps, 


Metallic Soaps, Sulforated Oils, Emultsifying 
and Metal 


206 South Avenue 


: igents 
orking Lubricants. 


Garwood, N. J. 


Gy MaGNUs CLEANERS 
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e@ For over sixty years, Grant has served its customers 


throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 


with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels 


—mitre—worm and worm gears—reduction units. 


GRANT GEAR WORK 


COR. 
BOSTON, 


SECOND & B 


STs 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





hes as easy 


as this! 








At New York’s Grand Central Terminal just toss your 
bag to a porter and say “Hotel Roosevelt’’ . . . He’ll escort 
you through our private passageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby .. . Time-saving convenience and complete comfort 
... Satisfying meals ... Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


WALTER PERNER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA IN THE GRILL 


A 25% reduction on room rates to service men 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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| private agencies are called upon to 


do the underwriting, the rates 
range up to 15 per cent. 
Practically no 48 per cent manga- 
nese ore is now moving out of 
Brazil or being offered, but on 46 
per cent the nominal market, east- 


| ern seaboard, before duty, appears 


to range anywhere from 78 to 84 


cents, or perhaps a shade less 


where the government is the di- 
rect purchaser and can provide its 


| own transportation facilities. 


South African manganese. 48 per 


| cent, appears around 80 to 86 
| cents, although less can probably 
| be done on direct purchases through 
| the government. Meanwhile, Cuban 


manganese, 51 per cent, is holding 
purely nominal at 85 cents, duty 
free; domestic manganese, 48 per 


cent, $1, f.0.b. mines. 


Brazilian chrome ore prices are 
nominally easier, with 44 per cent, 


| 2.5:1 lump now holding at $28.50, 


c.if, Baltimore, excluding war risk 
insurance, and 48 per cent, 3.1, $38. 


Cancel Much Steel Under 
New Preference System 


As a large number of tin plate 


| consumers fabricate products which 


are banned, substantial cancella- 
tions have resulted. Some consum- 
ers, engaged entirely in manufac- 


| turing these products, have been 


forced to cancel all tonnage on or- 
der for third quarter and plan to 
close their plants. 

Cancellations also are reported 
on a variety of products in con- 
nection with application of PRP, 
some large consuming companies 
which have received ratings under 
this plan wiping out all previous 
orders as a matter of simplifica- 
tion. 

While there is still much confu- 
sion concerning application of the 
new ratings the general opinion is 
that all ratings under AA, which 
automatically takes AA-2 under the 
new preference. system, will be 
changed as occasion warrants, as 
far as old orders are concerned. 
New orders of great urgency will 
draw on the new ratings. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Granted Price Relief 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Den- 
ver, has been granted permission to 
pass on to the buyer a larger share 
of heavy freight costs on shipments 
of iron and steel products to the 
Eastern seaboard for the account 
of the lend-lease administration. 

Such shipments, OPA explained, 
go far beyond this company’s usual 
market area. 

Company is permitted on sales 
for lend-lease account to charge 
maximum Chicago basing point 
prices, f.o.b., Minnequa, Colo. 

Similar relief on all Lend-Lease 
shipments to the Eastern seaboard 
has been granted to Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City. 


STEEL 








NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


Philadelphia office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch, Production Division, WPB, 
Eroad Stree+ Station building, reports 
the following subcontract opportunities: 


Keefer-28-1: Connecticut concern is seek- 
ing subcontracting facilities on fuze 
body, 2%-inch long, 1.378-inch diame- 
ter, one ‘external and two internal 
threading operations. Material, steel, 
WDX 1314 cold-drawn. Die head with 
chasers and three tap heads with 
chasers and cadmium plate and ma- 
terial furnished by prime contractor. 
Tolerances plus or minus .003. Quan- 
tity, 350,000 pieces at rate of 50,000 
per month, to start by July 20. Equip- 
ment, four-spindle automatic screw 
machines, J & L turret lathes or equal, 
New Britain chucking machine or 
equal. Prints and specifications at 
Philadelphia office. 


Roystuart-22-1: Government is lining up 
facilities to produce large variety of 
torpedo mechanism components, in- 
cluding many special types of screws, 
cap screws, bolts and studs, special 
pins, hollow shafts, etc. Material, brass, 
steel and stainless steel. All forgings 
to be furnished by prime contractor. 
Most finished to close tolerance. Large 
quantity needed and production is to 
start as soon as possible. Contract by 
negotiation. Equipment, turret lathes, 
screw machines, milling, drilling, pre- 
cision grinding of various sizes, heat 
treating and testing equipment. Prints, 
specifications and information § at 
Philadelphia office. 


Roystuart-31-2: Government requires sub- 
contracting facilities on aircraft com- 
ponents, internal tie rod assemblies 
of various sizes and lengths, all fitted 
with clevis and lock nuts at each end. 
Made from corrosion-resistant steel. 
Tolerances medium. Quantity, 4345, 
production to start soon. Contract by 
negotiation. Prints, specifications at 
Philadelphia office. 


Roystuart-31-6: Government desires sub- 
contracting facilities for manufacture 
of electric fuse mounts for cartridge- 
type fuses, open clip type, 113,000 
pieces; transparent shield type, 50,000 
pieces. Production to start soon. Con- 
tract by negotiation. Prints, specifica- 
tions at Philadelphia office. 


Roystuart-32-1: Government requires fa- 
cilities for machining cast steel ma- 
rine propellers. Equipment needed for 
shaping, drilling, boring, profiling, 
polishing, balancing. Overall diameter, 
19 inches. Tolerances, close. Quantity, 
3000 each, right and left hand. Pro- 
duction to start as soon as possible. 
Contract by negotiation. Prints, speci- 
fications at Philadelphia office. 


Van Valkenburgh-26-1: Pennsylvania 
firm requires subcontracting facilities 
for cylinder frames. Requires plan- 
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ers with 18 to 20-foot stroke and No. 
4 heavy millers. Materials to be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. 


Van. Valkenburgh-26-2:. Pennsylvania 


company seeks subcontracting facili- 
ties for heavy casting work, requir- 
ing vertical boring mills with 13% to 
14-foot swing. Fairly close tolerances. 
Requirement also calls for repair and 
annealing before shipment. First cast- 
ings will be ready about July 15. 
Material to be furnished by prime 
contractor. 


Van Valkenburgh-37-1: Pennsylvania con- 


cern is seeking subcontracting fa- 
cilities for machining of high, low and 
intermediate cylinders of triple ex- 
pansion engines in diameters of 24%, 
37% and 70-inch bore. Necessary tovls 
are vertical boring mills, ranging from 
8 feet and cver, with 10-inch head 
clearance, horizontal boring milis with 
4 to 6-inch bars and 4 x 12-foot 
planers. 


Keefer-36-1: Massachusetts company re- 


quires subcontracting facilities for the 
following: (1) collar pin stud, 1%-inch 
overall length, diameter  .187-inch 
threaded on one end, length of thread 
¥e-inch, length of pin end .531-inch to 
collar, width of collar .093-inch and 
chamfered, diameter of collar 15/32- 
inch; drilling on pin end .187-inch di- 
ameter, %-inch deep; to be cadmium 
plated; tolerances plus or minus .003. 
(2) Cylindrical body %-inch overall 
length, diameter .218-inch; drilling and 
countersink on one end to depth of 
187-inch, diameter of drilling .1565- 
inch; opposite end a drilling, counter- 
sink and counterbore operatiun, com- 
bined depth of drill and counterbore 
.234-inch, diameter of drilling .093- 
inch, diameter of counterbore .156- 
inch; to be knurled for a distance of 
%-inch starting ;,-inch from end of 
body; tolerances plus or minus 002 
Materials, for collar rin stud, brass, 
1.5 pcr cent lead, and for cylindrical 
body,. aluminum, 99.8 hard. Auto- 
iaatic screw machine, % and “44-inch 
capacity required. Quantities, stud, 
25,000 to 50,000, and body, 100,000 to 
200,000. Prints at Philadelphia office. 


Chase-22-3: Connecticut concern seeks 


subcontracting facilities for aviation 
motor components. Diffuser support 
studs, breather connection bodies, 
valve tappet rollers, main crank case 
studs, pusher rods ball ends, valve 
rocker shafts, exhaust valve spring 
washers and supercharge drain adap- 
ters. Material largely bar stock steel. 
Tolerances, medium and close precision. 
Quantity, various, production to start 
as soon as possible. Equipment, screw 
machines or equivalent, light milling 
machines, drilling and light forging 
equipment, all of various sizes; also 


heat treating equipment. Contract by 
negotiation. Prints, specifications and 
information at Philadelphia office. 


Chase-22-4: New York manufacturer 
seeks subcontracting facilities for 
magneto parts, breaker cams, distribu- 
tor gear shafts, cam drive gears and 
other parts. Material, bar stock, vari- 
ous sizes. Tolerances, high precision 
Quantity, indefinite. Production to 
Start as soon as possible at rate of 
1000 per month. Equipment, turret 
lathes, screw machines, milling ma- 
chines and facilities for precision 
grinding, heat treating and hardness 
testing. Contract by negotiation. 
Prints, specifications and information 
at Philadelphia office. 


Chase-32-1: Maryland firm seeks sub- 
contracting facilities for propeller 
hubs, forged and machined. Approxi- 
mate overall size 8 x 6 x 14% inches 
Material, forging, spectfication BH 
101 SAEX 4340 steel. Quantity, 30 to 
100 per month. Equipment, lathe, 
drill press, broaching, threading and 
tapping, boring 3.5 inch. Dies and tools 
to be figured separately. Prints and 
specifications at Philadelphia office 


Cleveland office, Division of Contract 
Distribution, WPB, Union Commerce 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


10-S-1: Subcontractor having hand screw 
machines, to furnish two parts. Op- 
erations: first form, finish form, thread. 
drill and ream. Material, CR steel 
Minimum tolerance .001. Quantity, 
5000 to 10,000 pieces of each part. 
Blueprints on file. 


D-56 and D-61: Subcontractor with mul- 
tiple spindle automatic to furnish fuze 
part. Minimum tolerance .001. Ma- 
terial, 2y;-inch diameter WDX 1314 
steel bar. Quantity up to 50,000 per 
week. Sample at Cleveland office. 


D-58: Subcontractor with available fa- 
cilities, consisting of automatic screw 
machines from B & S No. 000 to 1%- 
inch bar to fabricate quantity of small 
parts, 400 different items, of which 
representative samples are on exhibit 
at Cleveland office. Will negotiate. 


D-63: Subcontractor with multiple 
spindle automatics and/or turret lathes 
for bar stock to furnish two fuze can 
parts. Hand mill and small drill press 
also required. Minimum tolerance, 
002. Materials: 3.328-inch OD SAE 
52,100 steel tubing and 2if-inch di- 
ameter CR steel bar. Quantity, up to 
500 daily of each part. Samples on 
display at Cleveland office. 


4-S-3: Contractor with thread grinding 
equipment, J & L, Ex-Cell-O type, or 
equivalent, to grind threads on four 
items %-20 P.D.; also 494 P.D. 32 
thread; and .498 P.D., 48 thread. Mate- 
rial, stainless steel. Delivery, 100 
June, 300 July, 400 August, 600 Sep- 
tember, 800 October, 1000 November. 
Further information from Dayton, O., 
office. 


4-S-4: Subcontractor for automatic 
screw machine work on two parts. 
Six-spindle or four-spindle automatics 
of %-inch diameter bar capacity re- 
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quired. Minimum tolerance .005-inch. 
Material, SAE 1335 steel. Quantity, 
up to 100,000 and 25,000 pieces per 
month respectively. Blueprints on file. 


7-8-9: Forging facilities to furnish 3000 
to 36,000 connecting rods of four sizes. 
Largest rod 16 inches long, 5% x 2%- 
inches crank end; smaliest rod 9 inch- 
es long, 3% x 1%-inches crank end. 
Also 11 sizes of caps 6% x 3/,-inch to 
3% x 1%-inch overall. Also subcon- 
tractor to machine rods and caps com- 
plete, including milling, rifle drilling, 
boring, babbiting and tinning. Mate- 
rial, SAE 3140 and 4140. To be heat 
treated after forging. Tolerances, .001 
on bore, commercial on all others. De- 
livery to be negotiated. Blueprints on 
file at Canton, O., office. 


&-S-3: Subcontractor to perform all mill- 
ing and planing operations cylinder 
block and bases, requiring heavy-duty 
No. 4 milling machine and approxi- 
mately 160-inch planers. Delivery, 8 
to 10 sets per month. Samples at 
prime contractor’s plant. Material to 
be furnished. Prints at Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh offices. 

8-8-8: Forging and machining facilities 
to furnish complete 8-throw crank- 
shafts 152! inches in length, weigh- 
ing approximately 8620 pounds. Steel 
blanks to be furnished by prime con- 
tractor. Equipment indicated: Forg- 
ing, heat treating, boring, turning, five- 
foot radial drill, 60-inch lathe, planer. 
Delivery, two per week, starting Oct. 
1. Tolerances plus or minus .010 on 


In the preparation 
of Metals, Food, Rubber, Chemicals, 
War Materials—Perforated Metal is 
required to perform an important role. 


Your specification will receive careful attention. 
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turned diameters. Blueprints at Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh offices. 

N-45: Subcontractor with machine tools 
consisting of automatics or hand 
screw machines, to %-inch; Blanch- 
ard grinders, broaching machines, lap- 
ping No. 3 Warner & Swasey machine, 
Heald borematics, hand mills. Mate- 
rial, steel bar stock. Tolerances, close. 
Blueprints and samples at Cleveland 
office. 

1-58: Subcontractor with available fa- 
cilities consisting of automatic screw 
machines from B & S No. 000 to 1%- 
inch to fabricate quantity of small 
parts; 400 different items, of which 
representative samples are on exhibit 
at Cleveland office. Will negotiate. 
Blueprints at Cleveland office. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


4000 tons, shipyard, Kaiser Co. Inc., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


3505 tons, 21 additional salvage tugs, 
United States Maritime Commission, to 
Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Calif. 

2700 tons, drydock frames, California, to 
Judson-Pacific Co., San Francisco. 
1900 tons, addition to du Pont ordnance 
works in Indiana, to Bethlehem Stee! 

Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

400 tons, supporting structures, specifica- 
tion 1632-D, Odair, Wash., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

195 tons, buildings in Pennsylvania, 
through Day & Zimmerman, Philadel- 
phia, ta Bethlehem Contracting Co.., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


SHAPES CONTRACTS PENDING 


300 tons, Maryland state bridge, Hart- 
ford county, bids asked June 30; with 
A-1-j rating it is doubtful if work will 
go ahead at present. 

250 tons, warehouse, Hingham, 
bids in. 


Mass.; 


REINFORCING BARS .. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


37,500 tons, reinforcing for 24 concrete 
ships to be built by M. H. McCloskey, 
Philadelphia, to several unstated mills 

650 tons, Twin City ordnance plant, Min- 
nesota, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

135 tons, water works, ammunition dump 
South Dakota, to Truscon Steel Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


1250 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invi- 
tation D-38,212-A-1, Odair, Wash.; bids 
opened. 

444 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invita- 
tion 22,548-A-1, Mountain Home, Ida- 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended July 4 12,700 
Week ended June 27 17,720 
Week ended June 20 19,625 
This week, 1941 21,195 
Weekly average, 1942 26,355 
Weekly average, 1941 ‘ 27,284 
Weekly average, June, 1942 15,474 
Total to date, 1941 .... 814,758 
Total to date, 1942 .... 685,248 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 
Tons 
38,285 
1,786 
1,700 
5,437 
10,309 
13,609 
5,460 


Week ended July 4 ... 

Week ended June 27 

Week ended June 20 .......... 

_ ee ee 

Weekly average, 1942 ......... 

Weekly average, 1941 

Weekly average, June, 1942 

Total to date, 1941 ...... ; SO%.R11 

Total to date, 1942 ............ 268,057 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





ho; bids opened. 

300 tons, 36 concrete grain bins, addi- 
tion to Hanford street grain elevator, 
Port of Seattle; Kuney Johnson Co., 
Spokane, Wash., low at $236,313. 


DETROIT 
LeLAND 
ue (ou nope 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


5200 tons, 36 to 48-inch welded steel 
pipe, defense public works, Southern 
California, to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

3005 tons. 21 additional salvage tugs, 
United States Maritime Commission, to 
Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Calif. 

625 tons, 50 mooring buoys, war depart- 
ment, to Quaker City Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 

500 tons or more, penstocks, gates, etc., 
Nisqually power project for Tacoma, 
Wash., to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 


500 tons, outlet pipes and penstocks, Al- 
der and La Grande dams, Oreg., to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


PIPE... 


CAST PIPE PLACED 


1500 tons, 6 to 12-inch, military project 
near Great Falls, Mont., to Marck- 
mann & Williams, Seattle, for Central 
Foundry Co., New York. 

500 tons, 4 to 8-in., District No. 61, 
Seattle, Wash., to H. G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 





CAST PIPE PENDING 


639 tons, water and gas system, airport, 
Southern California, 6 to 12-inch cast 
iron, or cement asbestos pipe; bids 
opened. 

490 tons, water system, airport, 
California, 6 to 12-inch cast 
ment asbestos or wood stave pipe; 
opened. 

282 tons, 2 to 10-inch cast iron or cement 
asbestos pipe, temporary buildings, 
gunnery school, Nevada; bids opened. 

100 tons, 4 to 8-inch, Poulsbo, Wash.: 
Valley Construction Co., Seattle, low 


Central 
iron, ce- 
bids 





CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Detroit Magnesium & Alumi- 
num Casting Co., 540 Buhl building, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to deal in castings by Law- 
rence E. Gregory, 6304 Epworth boule- 
vard. 


DETROIT—Weber Machine Tool Co., 
2843 East Grand boulevard, has been 
organized to operate machine shop 
and engage in toolmaking, by John A. 
Weber, 6262 West Outer drive. 


DETROIT—H. E. Beyster Corp. Detroit 
architect, is preparing revised plans 
for addition to plant of Cross Gear & 
Machine Co., Detroit. Plans to erect 
plant at Fraser have been abandoned. 
(Noted May 25). 


DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co. has 
let general contract for 200 x 300- 
foot plant addition to Barton-Malow 
Co., Detroit. (Noted June 15). 


DETROIT—Campbell Construction Co., 
Detroit, has contract for addition to 
factory on Scotten avenue for Buhl 
Land Co. 


DETROIT—Experimental Tool & Die Co. 





Has Set A World Standard! 


Efficiency. Ruggedness and Long Life are 
the three outstanding and world recog- 
nized features of Layne Well Water Sys- 
tems. Those features are the result of 
more than sixty years of water producing 
experience, specialized engineering skill 
and ceaseless endeavor to build better 
pumps and wells. 


Thousands of Layne Well Water Sys- 
tems are now serving, and have long 
served leading industrial plants. railroads. 
irrigation projects and municipalities 
throughout the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. Hundreds also. are 
in use in foreign countries throughout the 
world. 

Each Layne unit is designed and custom 
built to fulfill its particular task—the pro- 
duction of the largest quantity of water at 
the lowest possible operating cost. Various 
parts of the systems; pumps and compo- 
nent pump parts, motors, etc., are of stand- 
ard manufacture and dimensions. Thus. 
repairs or replacements. when required. 
may be made at minimum cost. Each sys- 
tem is completed as a unit. then thoroughly 
tested and delivered in operation. 


For literature showing superior construc- 
tion and engineering details. address. 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Memphis. Tenn. 
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has awarded contract to Industrial 
Construction Co., Detroit, for $25,C00 
tool shop. 


DETROIT—Starr Heat Treating Co., 
17130 Schaefer road, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital to en- 
gage in heat treating and general 
manufacturing by Rowland H. Starr, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


DETROIT—Detro't Oven & Metal Fabri- 
cators Inc. has been incorporated to 
engage in general manufacturing by 
Russell E. Brozo, 19153 John R street. 


DETROIT—Servo Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., 6841 Michigan avenue, has been 
incorporated to deal in tools and ma- 
chines, by Herman B. Wilson, 3429 
Berkshire. 


has been started here on plant addi- 
tion for Ottawa Steel Products Inc. 
John Kieft is contractor. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Blackmer 
Pump Co. has been granted permit for 
addition to factory. 


HASTINGS, MICH.—Casile Corp. of 
Michigan, has been organized with 
$250,000 capital to engage in general 
manufacturing, by Hastings Mfg. Co., 
Hastings. 


HAZEL PARK, MICH.—Lincoln. Steel 
Hardening Inc., 21235 John R street, 
has been organized with $50,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture tools and process 
metals, by Lincoln Woodworth, 6512 
Willow Grove road, Rochester, Mich. 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—H. R. Graf, Jack- 









GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Construction son, Mich., is preparing revised plans 
Faster and faster each plant outstrips 
Whether it's tanks, guns, planes or ships, 


A PATH TO 
VICTORY 


Or Levinson Steel construction . . . 
We must not waste a precious minute, 
The need’s for haste, now that we're in it! 
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for manufacturing plant here for Para- 
mount Mfg. Co. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Potts Machine Co. 
has let contract for addition and al- 
terations to plant to North-Moller Co., 
Jackson. 


JACKSON, MICH. — North-Moller Co., 
Jackson, has general contract for ad- 
dition to plant of Ampco Twist Drill 
Co., Jackson. Russell Allen, Jack- 
son, architect. (Noted June 1). 


JACKSON, MICH. — Charles Braun & 
Sons, Jackson, will erect factory here 
for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Michigan. 


JACKSON, MICH.—National Machine & 
Tool Co., Jackson, has been incorpor- 
ated with $10,000 capital to deal in 
metal, by J. H. Loerman, 626 East 
Mechanic street, Jackson. 


MONROE, MICH.—A tentative site has 
been selected near here for factory 
for Republic Aircraft Products Divi- 
sion of Aviation Corp. of America. 
H. E. Beyster Corp., Detroit, archi- 
tect. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Russell Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit, is completing plans 
for aircraft engine plant here for Con- 
tinental Aviation & Engineering Corp. 


Massachusetts 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric 
Co. has awarded contract for four- 
story steel factory addition and altera- 
tions to Lindholm Construction Co., 
1277 East street. Estimated cost over 
$40,000. 


Rhode Island 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Woonsocket Rayon 
Co. will soon let contract for 40 x 50- 
foot boiler plant costing about $40,000. 
Jenks & Ballou, 2600 Industrial Trust 
building, Providence, R. I., engineers. 


New York 


NEW YORK—Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 East Forty-second street, plans erec- 
tion of plant in Ohio costing approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 


New Jersey 


MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Allied Chemical 
& Die Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, 
plans erection of laboratory here, es- 
timated to cost over $40,000. 


Ohio 


CINCINNATI—Crosley Corp. has ap- 
plied for permit to build $130,000 one- 
story addition to its plant on Arling- 
ton street near Colerain avenue, to 
be used for offices and light manu- 
facturing operations. Ferro Concrete 
Construction Co. is contractor. 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Tool Co., Lester 
Butzman, president, will enlarge ca- 
pacity for small arms ammunition 
production with branch plant to be 
established at 1981 West Ninety-sixth 
street. 


LORAIN, O.—American Crucible Pro- 
ducts Co., George L. Smith, secre- 
tary-treasurer, is starting $35,000 im- 
provement program at plant, includ- 
ing purchase of machinery. 


Pennsylvania 


BLAIRSVILLE. PA. — Porter-Blairsville 
Co., Forty-ninth and Harrison avenue, 
Pittsburgh, is taking bids for altera- 
tions to factory buildings here. Ap- 
proximate cost $60,000. 


BRIDGEVILLE, Pa.—Vanadium Corp. of 
America, has awarded contract to 
Rust Engineering Co., Clark building, 
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Pittsburgh, for plant here estimated 
to cost $1,000,000. 


ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—Aetna Standard 
Engineering Co., C. H. Ohlson, Home 
Savings & Loan building, Youngstown, 
O., has let contract for one-story 60 x 
150-foot factory addition here to War- 
ren Engineering Co. 402 Atlantic 
street, Warren, O. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 


GREENVILLE, PA.—Greenville Munici- 
pal Authority, C. P. Masters in charge, 

* eare of Greenville Water Co., will take 
bids soon for waterworks improve- 
ments costing $60,000. Morris Knowles 
Inc., 1312 Park building, Pittsburgh, 
engineer. 


KANE, PA.—Speer Carbon Co., St. Marys, 
Pa., will spend over $40,000 for alter- 
ing, improving and constructing addi- 
tion to plant. 


LATROBE, PA. — Stupakoff Ceramic & 
Mfg. Co. has let contract for one- 
story, 105 x 261-foot plant to West- 
moreland Construction Co., 622 West 
Pittsburgh street, Greensburg, Pa. 
(Noted June 1). 


MILLVALE, PA.—E. T. Lippert Saw Co., 
608 Lincoln avenue, is preparing pre- 
liminary plans for factory building. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bradlee & Co., 1615 
North Delaware avenue, is altering 
foundry. 


PHILADELPHIA — Fairmount Foundry, 
Third and Westmoreland streets, has 
plans by E. Schoefpe, 1602 Spruce 
street, for foundry. 


PHILADELPHIA—L.T.E. Circuit Breaker 
Co., Hamilton street, has asked bids 
for altering and constructing eight- 
story plant addition. J. Fletcher Spreel, 
1120 Locust street, architect. 


PITTSBURGH American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., G. M. Maier, 
assistant vice president in charge, Bes- 
semer building, has asked bids for 
manufacturing plant to cost $60,000. 

PITTSBURGH—Acme Stamping & Mfg. 
Co., C. A. Kays, president, 201 Corliss 
street, has asked bids for two-story 
factory and office addition costing 
about $40,000. Braziell & Farrell, 310 
Mayer building, architects. 

WASHINGTON, PA.—Jessop Steel Co., R. 
J. Murray, secretary, in charge, has 
let contract for one-story 135 x 160- 
foot plant. Cost estimated at $50,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Simpson Electric Co., 5208 
West Kinzie street, is erecting three- 
story building under Defense Plant 
Corp. financing. Ready for occupancy 
in about 60 days, this additional 
space will approximately double the 
company’s manufacturing facilities. 

CHICAGO—Conveyor Systems Inc., 325 
South California avenue, is adding 
another unit to its plant, to provide 
increased manufacturing space. 

CHICAGO—Magnafiux Corp., 5908 North 
Northwest highway, is constructing 
additional laboratory and engineering 
space adjacent to its present factory 
for research in magnetic testing equip- 
ment used in detecting flaws in iron 
and steel parts. 

CHICAGO—Sciaky Bros., 11001 Cottage 
Grove avenue, is erecting plant for 
manufacture of electric resistance spot 
welders for aluminum. Building will be 
in Clearing Industrial district. 


CHICAGO—Howard Aircraft Corp., 5301 
West Sixty-fifth street, has broken 
ground for second plant under contract 
with the Army. Engineering Systems 
Inc., 221 North LaSalle street, is archi- 
tect, and Illinois Hydraulic Stone & 
Construction Co., Elgin, Ill., contractor. 

CHICAGO—D. O. James Mfg. Co., 1114 
West Monroe stret, is making a two- 
story top addition to plant. 
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CHICAGO—Offner Electronics, 1133 East 
Sixty-third street, is building plant on 
northwest side of city to Increase ca- 
pacity for production of electronic in- 
struments. 


CHICAGO—Excelsior Die & Tool Works 
Inc., 2331 West Eighteenth street, is 
increasing capacity of its manufac- 
turing building. 


CHICAGO—Barkling Fuel Engineering 
Co., 402 North Paulina street, is mak- 
ing a major expansion to its plant con- 
sisting of increases in manufacturing 
area and office space. 


CHICAGO—Drying Systems Inc., 1800 
West Foster avenue, is constructing 
building for additional manufacturing 
area. 


CHICAGO—Fred Hewitt Co. Inc. 5529 
West Irving Park road, has been in- 
corporated with 500 shares of common 
by F. Hewitt, M. Hewitt and A. Heis- 
man, to deal in lathing materials, 
tools and machinery. Correspondent: 
Fred Hewitt, 5529 Irving Park road 


OTTAWA, ILL.—-Burns Machine Co 
will build an addition to its plant, 
doubling size of its present plant 

Tennessee 

CENTREVILLE, TENN Internationa! 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., care of 
International Agricultural Co. 20 
North Wacker drive, Chicago, plans 


erection of plants here 
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Mississippi 


LAUREL, MISS.—Masonite Corp. plans 
installation of $150,000 equipment at 
Laurel plant to reduce stream pol- 
lution. 


Florida 


MIAMI, FLA.—Witters Construction Co. 
1745 Southwest Sixth street, has con- 
tract for addition to shop building 
for Shelley Tractor & Equipment Co 


Missouri 


BLUE SPRINGS, MO.—Bids will be taken 
soon for waterworks improvements 
costing $76,000. Black & Veatch, 4706 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., engineers. 


NEOSHO, MO.—City has plans completed 
for water and sewer; work to include 
2,500,000 gallons per day water filter 
plant; sewage plant improvements 
and water and sewer extensions. Cost 
$523,000. 


Wisconsin 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. Modern 
Equipment Co. is building extension to 
plant to provide additional space for 
engineering and office use. 


WHITEHALL, WIS.—lIllinois Cooperage 
Mfg. Co., 220 South State street, 
Chicago, has let contract for one-story 
60 x 100-foot factory to John Schneider, 
Independence, Wis. 


Texas 


DENISON, TEX.—Bell Oil & Gas Co. and 
Ben Franklin Refining Co., Denison, 
will take bids soon for high-octane 
refinery plant costing $800,000. 


GRAND PRAIRIE, TEX.—City, G. H. 
Turner, mayor, received low bid at 
$75,000 for sewage treatment plant 
from B. G. Welburn, 1319 Wilbur 
street, Dallas. Burleson-Garrett Engi- 
neering Co., P. O. Box 788, engineer. 


PASADENA, TEX.—Theodore Jensen has 
contract for sewage disposal plant 
costing approximately $159,630. Gar- 





rett Engineering Co., 3504 Audubon 
street, Houston, Tex., engineer. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Weber Showcase & Fix- 
ture Co. is erecting a hydraulic press 
building at 5700 Avalon boulevard 
costing $12,000. The company is en- 
gaged in metal stamping work for 
the shipbuilding industry. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Shell Chemical Co., 
100 Bush street, plans erection of 
plant costing $15,000,000. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—National Tank 
& Mfg. Co. is building factory, ware- 
house and office building at 9001 Rayo 
avenue, South Gate, costing $48,000. 


~ 


Washington ‘ 


SEATTLE—Western Gear Works is 
building warehouse and assembly bay 
addition to plant at 422 Ninth avenue 
South. 


SEATTLE—General Construction Co. is 
erecting $75,000 machine shop, 100 x 
400 feet at plant of Todd Seattle Dry- 
docks Inc., Seattle. 


Canada 


COOKSVILLE, ONT.—T. W. Hand Fire- 
works Co. Ltd., plans to start work at 
an early date on plant addition to cost 
about $85,000, .including erection of 35 
frame’ buildings and installation of 
three hydraulic presses as well as 
other equipment. 


ELMIRA, ONT.—Naugatuck Chemicals 
Ltd. will erect plant here to cost about 
$130,000, equipment to include tanks, 
pumps, motors, dryers and electrical 
equipment. 


ETOBICOKE TOWNSHIP, ONT.--Alumi 
num Co. of Canada Ltd., Sun Life 
building, Montreal, has begun prelim- 
inary work on plant here to cost $500,- 
000 with equipment. A. W. Robertson 
Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, Toronto. 
has general contract. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—Public utilities com- 
mission, C. C. Folger, manager, has 


HANNA 
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called bids for transformer and switch- 
ing building estimated to cost about 
$55,000 with equipment. Colin Drever, 
81 Brock street, architect. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Small Electric Motors 
Ltd., Vanderhoof avenue, has given 
general contract to Carr & Barnes Ltd., 
481 Eglington avenue West, Toronto, 
for plant addition to cost about $25,- 
000. W. A. Johnston is manager. 


MERRITTON, ONT.—Hayes Stee] Prod- 
ucts Ltd. is having plans prepared by 
A. E. Nicholson, architect, 46 Queen 
street, St. Catharines, for further ad- 
dition to plant here. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Laurentian Air Services 
Ltd., P. O. Box 71, has given general 
contract to George A. Crain & Son, 
285 Clemow avenue, for plant addition. 
A. B. MacLaren is general manager. 
(Noted June 29). 


PETROLIA, ONT.—Canadian Oil Com- 
panies Ltd., Terminal Warehouse 
building, Toronto, will start work soon 
on plant addition here to cost about 
$25,000. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., C. F. McDougall, 
manager, will erect plant at Current 
River to cost about $15,000. C. D. Howe 
Co. Ltd., Public Utilities building, Port 
Arthur, engineer. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dow Chemical Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 159 Bay street, has given 
general contracts to Anglin-Norcross 
Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, and to 
Pigott Construction Co. Ltd., Pigott 
building, Hamilton, in connection with 
two plants to be erected in Ontario 
to cost approximately $500,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Truscon Steel Co. of 
Canada Lia., 1309 Walker road, is con- 
sidering pians for further plant addi- 
tion to cost about $15,000. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Dominion Engineering 
Works Ltd., First avenue, has given 
general contract to Hyde & Miller Ltd., 
1500 Guy street, for further plant ex- 
tension to cost about $85,000, the new 
work to include furnace room, repair 
of coke ovens and other enlargements. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Sicard Limitee, 2055 
Bennett avenue, plans to start work 
soon on plant addition to cost $35,000 
with equipment. 


RAPIDS BLANC, QUE. — Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co., 107 Craig street 
West, Montreal, has given general 
contract to Shawinigan Engineering 
Co. Ltd., 107 Craig street West, Mon- 
treal, for fifth 40,000-horsepower unit 
in power plant to cost $1,000,000, and 
a fifth 44,500-horsepower unit to be 
installed in plant at La Tugue, Que., to 
cost about $1,000,000. 


ROCK ISLAND, QUE.—Union Twist Drill 
Co. Ltd. is having plans prepared for 
further addition to plant to cost about 
$200,000 in which equipment will be 
installed at cost of about $650,000. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE.—Canadian 
Carborundum Co. Ltd. has let con- 
tracts and will begin work on plant 
and installation of equipment to cost 
about $250,000. John F. Wickenden, 
Ameau building, Three Rivers, Que., 
has general contract. 


MOOSE JAW, SASK.—British American 
Oil Co. Ltd., Royal Bank building, 
Toronto, plans to start work soon on 
addition to plant here and install new 
equipment to cost about $500,000. 


NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C.—North Van 
Ship Repairs Ltd., 171 West Esplanade, 
will erect plant addition to cost about 
$365,000. Work to include additional 
plate fabricating capacity, installation 
of pneumatic tools, electric welding 

machines, and additional electrical 

facilities. 
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ABRASIVE WHEELS aa Ye ~ Pag ee Or, BALL: (Special Alloy Metals) 
t + Par ston, Mass. SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
APniiadelphia, Pa. Fraley S*8 Worthington Pump’ & Machinery Eri: Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Atkins, E. C.; & Co., 427 18°. Corp., Harrison, N. J. aenee them 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. " . sas 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co, “ZCRAFT ACCS *Als» Stainless 
Westboro, Mass. Spriesch Tool é Mfg. Co., *Strom Steel Ball Co., 
P P 
eS Be rectins tees 10 Howard St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 1850 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Ill 
Carborundum Co., The, — , AIRLESS BUAST CLEANING BAND FILES (Metal) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. EQUIPMENT Continental Machines, Inc., 
a 5 Agee Inc., eg a ay Rs - eaee Co 132% So. Washington Ave.. 
eatland St., e, So. Byr “ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Phoenixville, Pa. Mishawaka, Ind. 
Macklin Co., Jackson, Mich. Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Vapor Blast Mfg. Co., Continental Machines, Inc., 
Sterlin: Grindin;:; Wheel Div., 333 S. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis 132% So. Washington Ave., 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Tiffin, ©. i xan! CLEANING COMPOUNDS _, Minnea>olis, Minn. 
ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., ——“. wary, _f: Bene. Ene 7" 
American Foundry Equipment Co., por, &, Renmeott Gener Dv. yoo ee 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 506 Berckman S:., _ 
Mishawaka, Ind. ' ALLOYS (Corrosion & Abrasiv: Re Plainfield, N. J. 
cuionn Coches el Co, gta BANDS—Seo HOOPS; AND BANDS 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., Wall-Colmonoy Corp I S) i AND BAI 
, Rigg BR St., 637 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, Mich BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Vapor Plast Mfg. Co. - ALLOYS—Sec FERROALLOY* <= west Co., 
335 S. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis thiehem, Pa. 
ALLOYS (Magnesium) Carnegie-Illinoi: Stee! Corp 
ABRASIVES: (Polishing) Dow Chemical Co., Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Abrasive Co., Midland, Mich. Columbia Steel Co., 
Tacony & Fraley Sts., ANGLES. CHANNELS—See San Francisco, Calif 
Carborundurt ‘Co... The BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES ENC S'Dearborn &:., Chicago, Ih 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ANNEALING (Tempering) Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg 
General Abrasive Co., Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
College Ave.. & Hyd* Park Blvd The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., Republic Steel Corp., 
een Pails " vs “ Cleveland, O. - Sask. ST. Cgvenad, O ; 
er . ass. yerson, os. - Son, nc... 
a ee ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 16th and Rockwell Sts.. 
ACCUMULATORS (Annealing) Chicago. Il 
Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering Wks.. snNNEALING COVERS Stanley Works, The, 
at BS Morgan a — Ili. General American Transportation oH ye haa 
oF Duk: *. York, Pa. See me LaSalle St., Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Hydropress, : : Pennsyivania Industrial Engineers Co., Brown-Mar:: Bidg., 
570 Eabetee "Ave., New York 2413 W. Magnolia St.. Pirmingham, Ala 
7 Brother: Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. BAD. BENDER: 
219+ Burleigh S:., Milwaukee, ANODES (All Types) Kardong, Bros. Inc yi Buchana: 
Wis. Udylite Corp., The. 1651 E. Grand St., Minneapolis, Minn 
i pengenoerinn: Co., The, Bivd., Detroit, Mich. BARGE MOVERS 
nee, O. : 3 

schioeman”, Engineerin:: Corp., ANODES (Nickel) Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co 
Empire Ridg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. a earings Co., The, 849 63rd S:., Brooklyn, N. Y 
“Puliakitehia Pa Chestnut St.. Poe tya onn. BARGES (Steel) 
ACETYLENE Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ™etican Bridge Co. 
Als Reduction. 60 E. 42nd St Carnegie-Iilinoi; Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co 

. New Yor": City. 7 nd Pittsburgh-Chicago. Bethlehem Pa - 

Lind+ Ai: Products Co., Columbie, Stee! Co., e Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works Div 
30 Eiand St New York: City. San Pegeeee, Callt. Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Nationa! Cylinder Gas Co., Republic Steel Corp.. Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Doci 

205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il! oe. Fi, Serene. Diy of The Co., Kearney, ay J. , 
ee eee Taommstive wae, Jones & ee Bias 
. ee ade a, a. > 
Cope a Rockefeller Bidé.. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad penoginnn Daw Track Co.. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co., hii a Baltimore, Md. 
Dent. Pennsal: Cleane: Div., P : . . 
BARREL DUMPERS 
Philadeiphie Pa. ITT L 
~~ aes ‘© Economy Engineering Co., 
ACID? (Pickling) Coa, A. as BESS. Co... 2657 W. Van Buren St., 
American Chemical Paint Co., al eo St., Chicago. Il. 
Dept. 310, Amble:, Pa. petabureh. Pa. c 
Ampeo Metal, Inc., Dept. S-7, ees Sears Metals Coro. BARRELS (Plating) 
3840 W. Burnham St., : A mt yy he Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Milwaukec, Wis. Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., ; Mic 
Pennsylvani: Sal: Mig. Co., 16th and Rockwell Sts., Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Dent. S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div., Chicago, Ill. BARRELS (Steel) 
Philadelphia, Pa. BALANCING MACHINES Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
ADHESIVES Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 E. Wash- 1461 So. 66th St., 
Avery Adhesives. 451 E. 3rd St.. ington Ave., Madison, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis." 
Los Angeles, Cal. RALING PRESSES . 
AEROCASING Geeord-Herrine Mannfacturing Co., BARS (Alley) } ee" 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co 2747 So. 3st St., Milwaukee, Wis. Ampeo ye. ee Dept. S-7, 
The, 5438 Lakeside Ave. “ Logemann Brothers Co, 3528 Bur- a, Sena St., 
i ma Bethlehem Steel Co., 
MIR COMPRESSORS—Sec Mathews Conveyer Co 142 Tenth re 
COMPRESSORS (Air)  St.. Ellwood City Pa Blies & Lauehiin, Inc., 
me - . Harvey. I. 
AI-. CONDITIONING ee RATS (Brasi c* Bronze) Carnesic-Iil'nats Steel Corp., 
ww Ai? Filter Co. SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and Pittsburgzh-Chicago. 
443 Central Ave., {ouitsvitte, Ky Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Cohumbia Steel Co.. 
Peahods Engineerint Corp Strom Steel Ball Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1850 S. S4th Ave., Cicero, Ill. Copperweld Steel Co.. Warren, © 
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Firth-Sterlin:; Steel Co., 
McKeespor:, Pa. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., The 
67 Wall Street, New York City 

LaSalle Steel Co., Chicago, Ill 

Midva!+ Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa 

Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. McCarty 
St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. Ss, Cleveland, © 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, I) 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rallroad 
Co., Brown-Mar: Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O 


BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 
American Brass Co., The, 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Copperwe'd Stee! Co., Warren, O 
Johnson Bronze Co., 

550 S*. Mill St New Castle, Pa 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 

230 Park Ave., New York City 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa 
Carnegie-Iine': Steel Corp 

Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif 
Foster, L. B.. Co., Inc., 

P. O. Rox 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 
Jones & Laughlin S eel Corp., 

Jones & Lauehiin Bidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bide 

St. Louis, Mo 
Revublic Steel Corp., 

Devt. ST. Cleveland, O 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc 

16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, IH 
Tennessee Coal Irn & Railroad 

(C»,, Rreown-Marx Bidg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 

Youngstown, O 


BARS (tron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BAR? (Steel) 
(*Also Stainless) 


*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229, 
Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Bethiehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Carnegie-Illineis Steel Corp 
Pittshbureh-Chicago 
Columbia Steel Co 
San Francisco, Calif 
Cortinental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind 
*Copperweld S‘eel Co., Warren, O 
Enternrise Galvanizing Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
InJand Steel Co., 
38 SS». Dearborn St... Chicago, Ii 
Jones & Laneahlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittshureh, Pa 
*Midvale Co., The 
Nicetewn, Phile delphia, Pa 
*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST 
Cleveland, O 
*Ryerson, Jos. T.. & Son, Inc 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill 
*Seully Steel Products Co., 
1316 Wahansia Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Stenley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn 
Pridgevort, Conn 
Sutton Eneineering Co., Park Bide 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Tennessee Cna!. Iron *& Railroad 
Cn.. Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Timken Reer Bearing Co., The, 
Canton. O. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
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BARS (Steel) —Con Since BEARING! (Non-Metallic) BELTING (Chain and Link) Bethlehem Steel Co., 
oungstown Sheet 0., The, Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Jeffrey Mtg. Co., Bethlehem, 
Youngstown, 16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. F.. 4 Fourth § St Columbus, O. me ow ae Corp., 
BATHS (Heat Treating-High Speed) BEARINGS (Oilless) Ave., Indianapolis, — , Continental Steel Corp., 
nO Winchester Ave. ; Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co... BELTING (Metal, Conveyor, High * Gamtehe thet Co, Wesein, 0 
New Haven, : . ” om am . and Low Temperature) — ens } Co., ; 
eesport, > 
BATTERIES Gaiman BEARINGS (Quill) Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl. Inland Steel Co. 
BELTING (Rubber) 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


Edison Storage Battery Div. of 
Thomas A. Edison, 
West Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graybar Electric Co., 

420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul, 
Ave., Milwaukee, is. 
Mallory, P. R., & Co., 
3020 E. Washington ‘Ave. ° 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, 
ETC 


«. 
(*Alsu Stainiess) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-lilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Dow Chemical Co., 
Midiand, Mich. 
Enterpriss Galvanizing Co., 
2524 KE. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Levinson Steel Co., The, 
33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, I 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton, W. Va. 
& Tube Co., The, 


nc., 


The, 


ANGLES, 


Il. 


Arcade Bidg., 


Weirton Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
ng Co., 
. 47th St., Chicago, 


Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 


Erie Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Torrington .. The, 
Torrington, Conn. 
BEARING (Babbitt) 


m Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Brass, Bronze) 


Am Metal, Inc., Dept. S-7, 
: W. Burnham S&t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cadman, A. Mfg. Co., 
2816 Smaliman St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Johnson Bronze Co., 


550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
moon Bearing Metals Corp., 
Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenango: Pern Mold Co., 
Third St., Dover, O. 


BEARINGS (Graphite) 
United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


(Journal) 


The, 


BEARING 


Chicago, Il! 


— peers Co., 
Conn. 


Hyatt Bearines Division, 
General a Corp., 


, J. 
National Risrind Metals Corp., 
928 Shore ym Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rol ay } Co., Inc 
541 r Ave., ‘Syracuse, N,. Y. 
SKF I tries, Inc., Front St. and 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roifer Bearing Co., The, 
on, ‘ 


Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEARINGS (Radial) 
Ahlberg Bearing * 
3015 W. 47th St.. Chicago, Ill. 
American Roller Bearing Co., 
416 Melwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, 
Link-Belt Co., “519 No. Holmes Ave., 
Indianapolis, I 


Motors Corp., 
nie Bearing Co., Inc., 
541 Seymour Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front Si. 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, 


BEARINGS (Roll Neck) 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Harrison, N. J. 
Hyatt Bearings Div. 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, J. 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 
541 Seymour Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, a 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
le Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 


Pa. 


The, 
Canton, O. 
BEARINGS (Roller) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 


American Roller Bearing Co., 
416 Melwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bantam Bearings ‘Corp., 
South d, Ind. 
ro Bearing Co., 
ew Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt’ Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, — 
Link-Belt Co., 519 N. Holmes Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
es oy! Bearing Co., Inc., 
ymour Ave., Syracuse, N. 


1 Se 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. as 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O 


BEARINGS (Roller Tapered) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 
541 Seymour, Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Rolling Mill) 
American Roller Bearing Co., 
416 Melwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass 
Norma- Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford 
SKF Industries. I Inc., Front St. and 


e Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Shaft Hangers) 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 
41 r Ave., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


BEARINGS ( 
Ahlberg Beari 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, Il. 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
th Bend, 
Fafnir Bearing be 
New Britain, Con 
Link-Belt Co., 519 No. Holmes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


orma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
cry d Bearing Co., Inc., 


Seymou 
SKF Industries St. and 
Erie Ave. Philadelphia Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


r age.. ‘Syracuse, N. Y. 
Front 


Alan Wood Steel C 


United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES 


Alsgnee Machine Co., The, 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
The, Steelweld Machinery Div., 
The, 1125 E. 283rd St., Wick- 


liffe, O. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

. Chas. F., Engineering 

Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 


Hannifin Mig. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Kardong Bros., Inc., 346 Buchanan 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
a Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
s. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
304 8th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., 
Etna Branch P. O., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mao. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL 
RECOVERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Koppers Co., Tar & Chemical Div., 
300 Koppers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western Gas Div., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


BILLETS (Alloys and Carbon Steel) 

™ 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport 

Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 
McKeesport, Pa. 

—— rt Corp., 

T, Cleveland, O. 
Roseh » A ew) A., Sons Co., 


ton . 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Koppers Co., 


Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, oO. 


Washburn Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, -_* 
e, 


Andrews Steel Co 
Newport, Ky. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Heppenstall Co., Box 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Blidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O 


BILLETS AND ‘\apemes 
(*Alse Stainiess 
*Alan Wood Steel Co., 
ocken, Pa. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 


~ eaeaas oO. 


— +e “Laugh Steel Corp., 


rgh, 
Laclede Steel Co. Arcade Bidg., 
Louis, Mo. 


St. 
*Republic Steel ‘Corp., 
ST, Cleveland, O. 
Roebling’ s, John A., Sons Co., 


Trenton, N. 
Standard Steel Works 
Div. of The ag Locomotive 
Works, Philadel Pa. 
Stanley Works, e, 
New Britain, Conn. 


nn. 
. Iron & Railroad 
Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 

Youngstown, 
BLACKING (Graphite) 
United States Graphite Co., The, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
EQUIPMENT 


BLAST CLEANING 
(Sand) 


American Foundry uous Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

Vapor Blast Mfg. Co., 

333 S. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BLAST FURNACE AIR 
oat an 

Pritchard, J. F., & Co. 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


= 3 FURNACE CLEANING 
(Gas 
McKee, Arthur G., & C 

2300 Chester Avé., Cleveland, Oo 
Peabody Engineering. Corp., 

580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


a ~~ 4 eee HOT BLAST 


McKee, Arthur G., & Co. 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


BLAST FURNACE SPECIALTIES 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co., 

702 Magee Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 

burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 

ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 

2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 
Pritchard, J. F., & Co., 

Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


— FURNACE STOCK 
OUSES 


MeKee, Arthur G., & Co. 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O 


BLAST FURNACES—Ses 
FURNACES (Biast) 

BLOCKS (Chain) 

Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. B-7, Reading, te 

Yale & Towne Mfg 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa 


BLOWERS 
General Electric a7 


Mahr Mfg. 
Iron Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, "Mass. 


BLOWPIPES (Oxy-Acetylene) 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 

30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
BLUE PRINTING MACHINES 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 
BOILER HEADS 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

TUBES—See TUBES 


. of Diamond 


BOILER 
(Boiler) 
BOILERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY 
Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
National Machinery Co., The, 


Tiffin, O. 
Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
2037 F Gist St.. Cleveland, O. 
STEEL 

















WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ae Steel Corp., Upson Nut 
D'v., Dept. my 1912 Scranton 
Rd., Clevel oO. 

Russell, Dordealt’ & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Triplex Screw Co., The, 
7 Grant Ave., Cleveland, O. 


BOLTS (Carriage and Machine) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cone Cap Screw 

2917 E. 79th St., Cievétana, oO. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, oO. 
Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut 

P aw. ST, 1 1912 Scranton 


land, 

Rusesh, Bardeail & Ward Bolt * 
Nut Co., Port Ch 3 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, ig 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, I. 


BOLTS (Non-Ferrous and Stain- 
less) 


, The, 


Harper, H. M., Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


2646 Fletcher St.. 


BOLTS (Special) 
Bethlehem ww ls Ages 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 
2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 
= — Lor Upson Nut 


1912 Scranton 
Rd. * Gleveiand. oO. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


BOLTS (Steve) 
Central Screw Co., 
3517 ate Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Coa S p Screw Co. 
2917 E. Toth St.. cLieveland, oO. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
1971 W. 85th St., 
R blic Steel Corp., Upson Nut 
v., Dept. ST, 1912 Scranton 
Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Russell, Purdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTS ad Recessed Head) 
American Screw Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Chandler Products Co., Euclid, O. 
Continental Screw Co., 

N ford, Mass 
Corbin Serew Corp., 

New Britain, Conn. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, 0. 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., 

2440 E. 75th St.. Cleveland, O. 
Pheoll Mfg. Co., 5700 Roosevelt 

d., Chicago, Il. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut. Ca... Port Chester, N. Y. 
Scovill Mfg. Co-, Waterbury, Conn. 


BOLTS (Track)—See TRACK 
BOLTS 


BORING MACHINE? (Precision) 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd.. Detroit, Mich. 

Heald Machine ‘Co., 
Worceste:. Mass. 

National Automatic Tool Co., The. 
Richmond, Ind. 

Ohio Machine Tool Co., The, 
Kenton. 

Sellers, William, & Co.. Inc.. 
16th & Callownill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

BORING MILLS (Automati: Con- 
troly for) 


Detroit Universal Duplicator Co.. 


218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 
——— TOOLS 
(Carbide Tipped) 
Mccann Metals Co., 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
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Cleveland, O. 





BOXES (Annealing) 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pit -Chic 


tsburgh ago. 
Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 


E. \ ‘ 

General American Transportation 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National} Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 

Pollock, Wm: B., ., The, 


101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 
Union Steel Castings: Div. of Blaw- 
Kno: 62nd 


x Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First National Bank Bid 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 
20005 Lake Rd., Cleveland, oO. 


BOXES (Open Hearth Chargi 

Carnegie-Illinois — Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chic 

Continental Roll a ‘Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago 


The, 


ng) 


Morgan Enainesring Co., 
Alliance, O. 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews — Youngstown, O. 


BRAKF LINING 


Johns- Manville eo: 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 
BRAKES ( ) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Electric se & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O 
BRAKES (Hand) 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
8th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRAKES (Press) 
Bliss, E. W., Co., 53rd St. & 
2nd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C-ncinnati Shaper Co., Elam and 
Garrard Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.., 
The, Steelweld Machinery Div., 


The, 1125 E. 283rd St., Wick- 
liffe, O. 
Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering 


Works, 245 N. 
Chicago, Il. 


BRICK (Acid Resisting) 

Keagler Brick Co., 1443 W. Market 
St., Steubenville, O. 

Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St.. 
New York City. 


BRICK (Chrome) 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co.. 
Farmers Bank Bidg.. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRICK—( Insulating )—See 
INSULATING BRICK 


Morgan St., 


BRICK (Ladle) 

Globe Brick Co., 
East Liverpool, 

BRICK (Refractory) 
REFRACTORIE*., 
ETC. 


The, 

0. 
—Se? 
CEMEN’., 


BRICK (Silica) 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
1800 Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRICK (Silicon Carbide) 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 
Carborundum Co., The, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


BRIDGE CRANES: (Or: and Coal 
Handling RANES— 


y—sSce 
BRIDGE (Ore & Coal Handling) 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, 
VIADUCTS, STACKS, ETC. 

American Bridge Co., 

Frick Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

beock & Wilcox Co., The, 

Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 

New York City. 

Belmont Iron Works, 
22nd St., and Washington Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

General American Transportation 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. Ill. 

Levinson Steel Co., The, 

Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robertson, H. H., Co. 

Farmers Bank Bidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Uhl Construction Co., 

6001 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BROACHING CUTTERS 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Butler Sts., 
United Engineering & Aaunary Co., 














4 
SCARECROW 
CARES, CROW. 
Im but--° 


MLA 
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Mason -Qahn 


At em > 


4 wenn) 


e e ¢ it wouldn’t frighten you—neither 
will you be afraid to weld broken dies 
and tools when you use Eureka Tool Steel 
and Alloy Welding Rods. We can give 
you full instructions as to the proper rod 
for each and every job and fully acquaint 
your welding department with correct 
procedure upon receipt of your inquiry. 


WELDING 
EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLY CO. 


220 Leib St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 















WHERE 


TO-BUY « « 





» » » « 
BROACHING MACHINES ee ogg | a . .- os wid eae Core... nares Co., ‘Phila e 
oades, R. o aline Co., ; Shore Ave ttsburgh, Pa. etown, jladelphia, Pa. 
Ae each Machine Co., "43. Third St., ‘Long Island City, | Shenango-Penn Mold Co.. National Roll & Foundry Co., The. 
Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. N. Y. 40% W. Third St., Dover, O. oi Z wane. hy ‘0 7 n 
Cincinnati Milling Mach:ne & BY-PRODUCT_ PLANTS CASTINGS (Alley Iron) imamian ado 


Cincinna’‘! Grinders, Inc., 

Oakley St‘ta.. Cincinnati, O. 
Colonial Broach Co., 

147 Jos. Campau, Detroit. 


BRUSHES: 


Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


BRUSHE? (Carbon) 


United S‘ates Graphite Co., 
Sag. naw, Mich. 


BRUSHES (Industrial) 
Fuller Brush Co., The, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BRUSHE: (Steelgript) 
Fuller Brush Co., The, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell, Dragline, 

Grab, Singi:s Line) 

Atlas Car & Mf. Co.. The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Biaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
Cullen-Fries*edt Cro OR S. 

Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, III. 
Harnischfeger Corp.. 4411 W. 

tional Ave.. Milwautee, Wis. 
Industrial Brewnhoist Corp., 

Bay City. Mich. 
Wellman Engineer'ng Co., The, 

7016 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 


BUCKET’ (Singe!: Hook, Automatic 
Dump, Ax‘om'tc Singie Line) 

Brosius, Edgar E.. Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wellman Engineering Co., The, 
7016 Central Ave., Cleveland, 


BUN PING YT (Reo —Ses 


Mich 


The, 


The, 


Na- 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 
BULLDOZERS 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So 
Kolmar Ave.. Chicaao, Il. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., M:Iwaukee, 


Wis. 


BURNERS (Acetylene)—See 
TORCHE’ ANID BURNERS 


BURNER? (Automatic) 
Bloom Engineering Co., 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. M., Mfg. Co., 
S*.. Boltimore, Md. 
Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave.. New York City 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers, 
2418 W. Magnolia St., 
Pl*tshureh Pa 
Surface Combustion Div. of Gen- 
eral Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, oO 
Wean Enaineerine Co.. Warren, O 
Witece Tea Peaipecstine Cn,, 


20005 Lake Rd., Cleveland, O. 


BURNER" (Frei, Ol), Gas, 
Combination) 
American Gas Furnace Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Baheock & Wi'eox C., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 
Bleem Engineering Co., 
9'6 Pehan St.. Pttshurgh. Pa 
Hagan, Geo. J.. Co.. 2400 E. Car 
son St.. Pittshurgh. ~ 
Maehier. Paul, Co., 
2 ’. Lake S' Chieaeo, Ti, 
Mahr Mf«. Co.. Div. of Diamond 
Iron Wor's, Inc... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Penhodvy Engireerire Corn., 
San Fifth Ave. New York City 


Pennsyivania Indvetrial Engineers, 
2412 W. Marrctlia St., 
Pt ttehpyeeh Po 

Surface Comrctie Dv. of Gen- 


Wean Ercinees"< Co. W arren, oO 
Witern Ten Paeinessine © 


20005 Lake Rd., Cieveland, oO. 


RUSHING? (Bronze) : 
Am Metal, Inc.. Dept. S-7, 
S830 W. Bureham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cadman. A. W., Mf. Co., 
2816 Smalimen St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Johnson Brorze Co., 
550 So. Mil St.. New Castle, Pa 
National Bearing Metals Corp.., 
928 Shore Ave.. Pittshurgh, Pa. 
Shenaneo-Penn Mold Co., 
404 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


BUSHINGS (Jig) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1298 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


154 


Engineering and Con 
901 puopers 
a. 


Koppers Co.. 
struction Div., 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


CABINETS (Steel) 
Dahistrom 1 ge eee Co., 


Jamestown 
CADMIUM 
Udylite Corp., The. 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
CADMIUM PLATING PROCESS 
Udylite Corp., The. 1651 E. Grand 


Ivd., Detroit, Mich. 


CALCIUM METAS. AND ALLOYS 
Electra Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


CAISSON’ (Pneumatic) 
Dravo oP: (Contracting Div.). 
Nevill: Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAI SCREWS—Se: SCREWS 
(Cap, Set, Safety-Set) 


CAPSTANS (Electric, Gasoline, 


Diesel) 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


CAM DUMPERS 

Alliance Machine Co., 
Alliance, O. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 


CAP. PULLERS and SPOTTERS 

American Engineering Co., 

H premene Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cu'len-Friestedt. Co.. 1308 So. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, III. 

men Co., 2410 W. 18th St., 


Winch & Crane Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The, 


cago 
Silent Hoist 

849 63rd St., 
CARBIDE 
Lind: Air Products Co., The, 

30 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
National Carbid: Corp 

60 E. 42nc St.. New ‘York City. 
Nationa! Cylinder Gas Co., 

205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill 
CAPBIDI (Specie! Parts) 
McKenna Metals Co., 

200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
CAPR: TOO: (Steel Cutting) 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 

McKeesport, Pa. 

McKenna Metal; Co., 

200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
CARBON SPECIALTIES 
United States Graphite Co., 

Saginaw, Mich. 
CARBURIZING (Pac!: 0° Gas) 
Lakeside S‘eel Improvement Co.. 

The, 541} Lakesids Ave., 

Cleveland, O. 

CARS (Charging) 
Atlas Cor & Mfe. Co.. The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Carnegie-Ilinois S‘eel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Cortinental Roll * Steel Fdry. 

LI. Chicago, Ind. 
Morean Engineering Co., The, 

Alliance. O. 

Pollock, Wm. B., Co., 

101 Andrews Ave., "a oO. 
CARS (Dump) 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 
Easton Car & Construction Co., 

Easton, Pa. 

CARN (Industrict art Mining) 
Aties Cav & Mfe. Co.. The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Bethlehern Sterl Co., 

Pethiehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-I"line«'; Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Easton Car & Construction Co., 

Faston, Pa. 

Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O 


The, 


Co., 


CAR (Scale) 
Atlas Car @ Mf¢. Co.. The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
CASTING WA “> EQUIPMENT 


Panaborn Corp.. Hagerstown, Md. 

CASTING (Acid Resisting) 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-7, 
28% W. Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pittsbur: Pa. 
International N'ckel Co., Inc., The, 
67 Wal! St.. New York City. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, 


Lebanon, Pa. 
National Alloy Steel Div. of Blaw- 
Knox , Blawnox, Pa. 


National Alloy Steel Div. of 
Blav-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 


CASTINGS (Alley ag 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., 


Refractories Div., 8% Liberty St., 
New York Cty 

Bethlehem Stee! Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Birdsboroe Stee! Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
L. Chicago, Ind. 

Electro Alloys Co., The, 


W. 15th & 

‘s., Erie, Pa. 

Lebanon Stee! Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Michiana Preducts Co., 

Michigan C:ty, Ind. 

Nationa! Alloy Steel Div. of 
Blaw-Kno:: Co., Blawnox. Pa. 

National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co 
Lima, O.-Soringfield, O. 

Pittsburgh Rolls Div., Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Union Steel Castings Div. of Blaw- 
Knox Co., 62nd & Butler Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
ist National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp.. 
103 E. Indianola Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 


CASTINGS (Brass, Bronze, 
Coppe:, Aluminum) 


Aupes Metal, Inc., Dept. 
Ww. Burnham St., 
Mitwauikee. Wis. 
Bartlett-Hayward Div., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., 


8-7, 


Koppers Co.., 


2816 Smalimin S:., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Homestead Va!ve Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 20, Coraopol's, Pa. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
404 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


CASTINGS (Corrosion Resisting) 


Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

National Alloy Steel Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

Wall-Colmonoy Corp 
637 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


CASTINGS (Electric Steel) 


Belle City Malleable Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Carnegie-Ill ncis Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co. 
L. Chicago, Ind. 

Erie Forge Co., W. 15th & 
Cascade Sts.. Erie, Pa. 

Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 

Reniding Steel Casting Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co. 
Inc.. Reading. Pa. 

West Steel Casting Co., The, 
805 E. 70th St., Cleveland. O. 

Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp.. 
1038 E. Indiancla Ave., 
Youngstown, 


CASTINGS (Gray Iron, 
Semi-Steei) 

American Engineering Co., 
2484 Aramingo Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bartlett-Haywird Div.. Kop- 
rers (n,, Raltimere, Md. 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Brewn & Brown, Inc., 
456 So. Main St.. Lima, O. 

Carnegie-Illinvis Steel Corp., 
Pittsburrh-Ch'cago. 

Columbia Stee! Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Ferracute Machine Co., 


Alloy or 


E. 
‘Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co.. 
Hyd: Park, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co . 300 W. Pershing Rd.. 
Chicago, I. 


404 W. Third St., 
Western Gas Div., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
CASTINGS (Heat Resisting) 
Electro Alloys Co., The, 

Elyria, C. 
International Nickel Co. Inc., The, 

67 Wall Street, New York City. 
Lebanon ~~ Foundry, 

Lebanon, és 

0., 


Michiana Products 
Michigan City, Ind 

National Alloy Steel Div. of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
404 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


CASTINGS (Malleable) 


American Chain & Cable Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Lake City Maileable Co., 

i Lakesid.s Ave., Cleveland, 0 

Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


CASTING? (Steel) 

(*Also Stainless) 

*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dover, O. 
Co., 


Inc.. 


Birdsboro Steel Fary. & Mach. Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Carnegie-Ill-nois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Continental Roll & Sv.eel Fdry. 
E. Chicago, 
Erie Forge Co., 
Cascade Sts., 

Ferracute yf Co., 
Bridgeton. N. J 
*Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th & 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
*Michiana Preducts Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Co.., 


*Midvale Co., The. 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 
National Roll & Foundry Co., The 

Avonmore, Pa. 

Ohio Steel Fdry., 

Lima, O. -Springfield. oO. 

Oil Well Supo'y C»., Dallas, Texas 
Pittsburgh Rolls, Div. of Blaw-Knox 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Steel Founders’ 
720 Midland Bidg., 


Seciety of America 
Cleveland. O 


Strong Steel Fdry. Co., Hertel & 
Norris Aves., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tennessee Coal. Iren & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham. Ala. 

Union Steel Cast'ng Div. of Blaw- 


Knox Co., 62nd and Butler Sts 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First watson Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburch, 


Western Gas Div Koppers Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wert Stee! Cas‘inr Co.. The. 


805 E. 70th St.. C'eve'and. O 

Youngstown Allov Casting Corp.. 
303 E. Indiancla Ave., 
Youngstown, 


CASTINGS (Wear Resisting) 
Hagan, George J., C»., 
2400 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehanon Steel Foundry, 


Lebanon, Pa. 
Shenanzo-Penn Mold Co. 

404 W. Third St., Dover. O. 
Wall-Colmonny Coro 

637 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


CASTINGS (Worm and Gear 
Bronz :) 

Ampco Metal, Dept. S-7, 
3830 . Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, W's. 

Cadman. A. W., Mfg. Co., 
2816 Smaliman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


CEMENT (Acii Proof) 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfe¢. Co., 
Dept. S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quigley Co... 5 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


Inc., 


STEEL 














WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





CEMEN (Hig Temperature) 
Bay en ae Abrasive Products Co.. 
Wes Mass. 


a... Co.. The, 
Am 


Perth boy, N. J. 
Harhison-Walker Refractories Co.. 
1800 Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittehurgh. Pa. 
Jorbns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St.. 
New Yor": City. 
Norton Comp *ny. Worcester, 
Quivley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New Yor’: City. 


CEMENT (High Temperature Hy 
draulic) 


Mass. 


Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., 
Dent. Chrysler Bidg., 
New York City. 


CENTRAL STATION EQUIPMENT 
Westinghcuse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa 


CHAIN (Conveyor and Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 
956 N. Fourth St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indianapol's, Ind. 


CHAIN (Drav Bench) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Malleable) 
Lake City Malleable Co., 
5026 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 290 S. Belmont Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Power Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
956 N. Fourth St., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 290 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Roller) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Sling) 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHAI! (Sprocket 
Link-Belt Co., 20 S. Belmont Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHATN (S*eel-Finished Roller) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave., 
indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Welded or Weldless) 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHARGING MACHINES (Cupola) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


CHARGING MACHINES (Open 
Hearth) 


Morgan Eng neering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Wellman Engineering Co., The, 
7016 Central Ave., Cleveland, O 


CHARGING MACHINES AND 
MANIPULATORS (Autofioor 
Typc) 

Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHECKER BRICK 
Loftus Engineering Corp., 
747 Oliver Bidg., P:ttsburgh, Pa. 


CHECKS (Metal) 
Cunningham, M. E., Co., 

172 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Matthews. James H.. & Co., 

3978 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHEMICALS (Industrial) 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway. New York City. 
Parke Chemical Co., 
8076 Mil tary Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Tita*ium Alloy Mfe. Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Turen Preducts. Inc.. 6135 S. Cen- 


tral Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
CHROME ORE 
Samuel. Frank. & Co., Inc., 


Harrison B'de., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHROMIUM METAL AND 

ALLOY" 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 

30 E. 49nd S*., New York City. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

120 Broadway, low York City. 
Vanedium Corp. of America, 

420 Lexingten Ave., 

New York City. 
CHROMIUM PI -ATING PROCESS 


Inc., 
, New York City. 
MACHINES (Multiple 


) 
National Acme Co., The, 170 E. 
131st St., Cleveland, O. 
Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
20387 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O. 


CHUCKING 
Spindle 
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CHUCK’ (Automati: Closing) 

Tomkins-Johnson Co., The, 
Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St.. 
Jackson, Mich. 


CLAMPS (Drop Forged) 

Williams, J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan Si., Buffalo, 

CLEANER? (Steam) 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Box 20, Coraopolis, Pa. 


CLEANING SPECIALTIES 


American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dent. 310, Ambler, Pa. 
MacDermid, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
Pennsylvan'a Salt Mfg. Co., 
S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New York ty 
Turco Products, Tee.. 6135 S. Cen- 
tral Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CLUTCHES (Friction) 


Jones. W. A., Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ii! 


CLUTCHES (Magnetic) 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COAL OF COKE 


Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsbure>-Chicago. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The, Union 
Commerce Bidg., Cleveland, O 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Hanna Furnace Corp., The, 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 
Koppers Co., Gas & Coke Div.., 
300 Koppers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kovrpers Coal Co., 300 Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New England Coal & Coke Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Pickands Mather & Co., 
Union Commerce Bidg., 
Cleveland. O. 
Shenango Furnace Co., 
Oliver Bidz., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Sryder, W. P., & Co., 

Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh. Pa 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Prown-Marx Bidg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


COAL. COKE, ORE AND ASH 
HANDLING MACHINERY 

Atias Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 

Eeston Car & Construct'on Co., 
Easton. Pa. 

Hagin, Geo. J.. Co., 2400 E. 
Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Inéustriel Brewnhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 

Koppers Co.. Engineering & Con 
striction Div... 901 Koppers 
B'dg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Koppere-Rheolevenr Ce., 3200 


~ = 


Paul 


The 


Kop 


pers B'de., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lir’--Belt Co . 300 W. Pershing Rd 
Chicago, Il. 


COKE—Sec COAL OR COKE 
COKE OVEN MACHINERY 


Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Atias Car & Mfe. Co.. The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Clevelend, O 


Morven Ene'neering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


COKE OVENS (By-Products) 

Kornere Co Ene'recer'ne and Con 
struction Div., 901 Koppers Blide., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cor UumMBIUM 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 EF. 42nd St., New York City 


COMRUSTION BUT RG 
Norton Company, Worcester, 


COMBUSTION CONTROLS 

Hays Corp., The, 960 Eighth Ave., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Norton Company, Worcester, 


COMPARATORS (Optical) 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


COMPENSATORS (Automatic) 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


COMPOUNDS (Case Hardening, 
Heat Treating, Polishing) 
Park Chemical Co., 

8076 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Mass 


Mass 










































CoLMONOY SAVES 
v4: Ge, | oe Ye 


The Pug Knives shown above tell a graphic story 
of the unusual wear resisting qualities of CUL- 
MONOY hard-surfacing alloys and overlay metais. 


1. New, 24 Ib. pug knife, made of high alloy 
steel 

2. and 3. Same type, after only 3 months of 
service. Worn beyond efficient operation, with 


loss of over half of blade material 

and 5. Same type. Each blade coated with 
1% Ibs. of COLMONOY No. 6. In constant 
use for over a year, and still operating ef- 
ficiently. 

COLMONOY alloys are playing a vital part in the 
machine tool industry. Use them on parts subject 
to great wear—lathe centers, dogs. chip breakers, 
wire straightening shoes, thrust bearings, screw 
machine fingers and cams, grinder feed fingers, 
forming and drawing edges, etc. 


Write for Full Information 


WALL-COLMONOY 


Buhl Bldg. 


= 


CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices at: 
NEW YORK CIT Y—BLASDELL, N. Y.—CHICAGO—TULSA 
WHITTIER, CALIF.—Other Branches in Canada 




















































The 


Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By 
Edward S. 


Lawrence 


[DESCRIBES sequence of operations in sheet- 
making from manufacture of steel to 
finished sheet, with especial reference to 
production of high grade sheets for 
automobile bodies; influence of va- 
rious methods upon quality of 
product and causes and 
vention of defects are given 
attention; description fol- 

lows current practice and 
is devoid of unnecessary 
technicalities. 
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WHERE 


-TO-BUY « « 





COMPRESSORS (Air) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Cooper-Bessemer” Corp., The, 


Vernon 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

General Electric >: 
Schenectady we 

Worthington eee & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


CONCRETE (Heat Resistant) 

Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., 
Dept. S, Chrysler Bidg., 
New York City. 


CONCRETE REINFORCING 
—BSee BARS (Concrete 
Reinforcing) 


CONDENSERS (Surface, 
Barometric, Multi-Jet) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Western Gas Div., Koppers 
Co., Fort Wayne, hee 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


CONDUITS § (Electric) 


BARS 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, ‘ 
CONDUITS (Pressure-Treated 
Wood) 
Wood Preserving; Corp., The, 
300 Koppers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONNECTING RODS 
Bay City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
Cranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 
Heppenstall Co., , 
4620 Hatfield St., Sey Hy Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTACTS & CONTACTORS 
(Electrical) 

Mallory, P. R., & Co. 
3029 E. Washington Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONTRACT WORK 
Ceo. Metals 


Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., 
2822 Spring Grove Ave. ; 
Cincinnati, O. 

National Formetal Co., The, 
6539 Metta Ave., Cleveland, O. 

—— A. H., Machine Co., Inc., 


won Conn. 
North Wales Machine Co., Inc 
North eds wo Pa. 


Orr & 
Reading, Pa. 


CONTRACTORS—See ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS 


CONTROL SYSTEMS (Automatic) 


Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
a Instrument Div. of Min- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass 
Leeds & Northrup Co., **:4957 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTROLLERS (Elcctric) 


Treating, Inc.; 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1320 So. Second 
St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 


Ave., Milwaukee, is. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


CONTROLS (Combustion) —See 
COMBUSTION CONTROLS 


CONTROLS (Temperature) 


Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Instrument Div. of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4462 Wayne Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 


ton Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS (Steam Jet) 
Hagan, George J., Co., 

2400. E.. Carson, St., 

Pittsburgh,” Pa. - 
CONVEYOR BELTS (Wire) 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il. 


CONVEYORS (Apron) 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


CONVEYORS (Chain) 

Cogpettesiinale 7 Corp., 
San Oa 

Link-Belt Co., 300 'W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, tl. 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


CONVEYORS (Elevating) 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, 

Mathews Con ‘- Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


CONVEYORS (Overhead Trolley) 


American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Cleveland Tramrail Div. of the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 1125 E. 283rd St., 
Wickliffe, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 


CONVEYOR!) (Roller—Power 
and Gravity) 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
142 Tenth St., Eliwood City, Pa. 


COPPER (Phosphorized) 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 


COPPERING COMPOUND 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 


CORE WASH 
United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


COTTER PINS 
American Chain & Cable Co., 


York, Pa. 
Hindley Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring 

444 Cen Pontiac, Mich. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., e, 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 


COUNTERBORES 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


COUPLINGS (Flexible) 
Bartiett-Hayward Div., Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, 0. 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co., The, 
5112 Hamilton Ave., ‘Cleveland, 0. 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co., 
1120 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indiana lis, Ind. 
oe lexible <oumns Co., 
Lake Chicago, Ill. 
Philadeiphie ay Work ks, 
Erie Ave. & G St., 
sar Pa. 
Poole Fdy. & ~~ Co., 
a. , Baltimore, Md. 
Orp., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


COUPLINGS (Pipe) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

National Tube Co., 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, ‘iexas. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. S7, 
leveland, O. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


CRANES, BRIDGE (Ore and 
Coal Handling) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 
(Engineering Works 


Alliance, 

Dravo Corp. 
Div.), Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, a. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 


CRANES (Charging) 

Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
358 Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


CRANES (Crawler, Erection) 
Bucyrus-Erie Corp, 
S. Milwaukee, 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The, 


Inc., 


The, 


ineaatriel . ~ or Corp., 


Chicago, Il. 
Ohic Locomotive Crane Co., 
Bucyrus, 
CRANES (Electric) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 


Alliance, O. 
American MonoRail Co., The, 

13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Cie. Tramrail Co., 

2910 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering: Co., 

The, 1125 E. 283rd St., Wick- 


oO. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The, 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, O. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Morgan -—w . eaneeee Co., The, 
Alliance 
ResSes Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div., 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
406 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
358 Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falis, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANES (Gantry) 

Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
ane. 1125 E. 283rd St., Wick- 


liffe, O. 

Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1308 So. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The, 

Chardon Rd., Euclid, O. 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Northwest Engineering Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., 
Bucyrus, O. 

Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
358 Schuyler Ave., 

Montour Falls, N. Y. 


CRANES (Gasolin: and Diesel) 


Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1308 So. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, o 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 

Northwest Engineering Co., 
26 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., 
Bucyru 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Na- 


CRANES (Hand) 
American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., The, 1125 E. 283rd St., 
Wicklifte, oO. 

Cleveland Tramrail Div. of The 
Cleveland "ane & Engineering 
So. 1125 E. 283rd St., Wickliffe, 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 


of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The, 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, O 


Industria! Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div., 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
406 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
358 Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Wright Mfg. Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
York, Pa. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANES (Jib) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, . 
American MonoRai!l Co., The. 
13102 Athens Ave.. Cleveland, O. 
Chicago Tramrail Co., 
2910 W. Carroll Ave., Chlcage, Ii. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div. of ie 
Cleveland Crane & Engineeri 
g 1125 E. 283rd St., Wickliffe, 


Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The, 
Chardon Euc oO. 


—— = Engineering Co., The, 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 
Wright ate. Div. of American 
aoe & Cable Co. Inc.. 
ork, 


a. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. 
4530 Tacony St., “Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANES (Locomotive) 

Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1308 So. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, [IIl. 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp.. 
Bay City, Mich. 

Northwest Engineering Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd.. 
Chicago, Il. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.. 
Bucyrus, O. 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CRANES (Monorail) 


American MonoRail Co., The. 
13102 Athens Ave.. a oO. 
Chicago Tramrail 
2910 W. Carroll Ave.. Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div. 
Crane & 
Co., 1125 E. 283rd St 
Wickliffe, O. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The. 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, O. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp.. 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp.. 
358 Schuyler Ave.. 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


CRANES (Traveling) 


Chicago Tramrail Co., 
2910 W. Carroll Ave., 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, O. 

Reading Chain & Block Corp.. 
Dept. B-7, Reading, Pa. 


Chicago, Til. 
The, 


Wright Mfg. Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc.. 
York, Pa. 


CRANK SHAFTS 

Bay City Forge Co., W. 
Cranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.. 


19th and 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Erie Forge Co., W. 15th & 
Cascade Sts., Erie, Pa. 


Union Drawn Stee! Div. Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
CRUSHERS 
American Pulverizer Co.. 
1539 Macklind Ave.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co.. 
2920-28 N. Market St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CUSHIONS (Pneumatic) 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave.. 
Cleveland, O. 


CUTTERS (Die Sinking & End 
Iling) 


& Sharpe Mfg. Co.. 
Providence, R. I. 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co., 
8432 Butler St., Detroit, Mich. 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., The, 
Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St., 
Jackson, Mich. 


CUTTERS (Gang Silitter) 
Cowles Tool Co., 2086 W. 110 St., 
Cleveland, O. 


CUTTING AND WELDING— 
See WELDING 


CUTTING OILS—Sec OILS 
(Cutting) 

CUTTING-OFF MACHINES 
(Abrasive) 


DeSanno, A. P., & Son Inc., 
436 Wheatland St., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


CUTTING-OFF MACHINES 
(Rotary) 


Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 
Thomson Ave., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 


CYANIDING 


Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


STEEL 
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CYLINDERS (Air or Hydraulic) DRAFT GAGES (Indicating, 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen Hays Corp., The, 960 Eighth Ave.. 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Michigan City, Ind. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Co., Peabody Engineerins: Corp., 
2747 So. 3ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hanna Engineering Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Scaife Co. Ann St., 


mS Co., The, 


DRAGLINE®S (Crawler) 

Northwest Engineerins: Co.. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Iii. 


DRAW BENCHES 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 


Dept. S, Sag Mechanic St., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

SEE, SR. DRESSERS (Grinding Whee!) 
CYLINDERS (Hydraulic) Diamond Tool Co., 
American Hollow Boring Co., 935 E. 41st St., Chicago, Ill. 


1054 W. 20th St., Erie, Pa. DRILL HEADS (Multipie) 


Seaife Co., Ann St., Ex-Cell-O Corp., 122% Oakman 
Oakmont, Pa. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
CYLINDERS (Pressure) = 
National Tube Co. DRILL RODS—Sec ROD! (Drill) 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. DRILLING MACHINERY 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., , Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
1461 So. 66th St.. Milwaukee, Wis 5062 Berckman St., 
Scaife a ~ St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Colmes, =e. PRILLING MACHINES (Multipic 
DEGREASERS Spindle) 
Magnus Chemical Co. - National Automatic Tool Co., The, 
206 South an. at jarwood, N. J Richmond, Ind. 
Pennsylvania g ‘o 
Dept. S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div., DRILLING MACHINES (Radial) 


Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


nhia, Pa. 
Patledeiphia Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave. 


DEOXIDIZERS Cleveland, O. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
420 Lexington Ave., 5062 Berckman St., 


New York City. 
DESCALING PROCESSES 


Plainfield, N. J. 
DRILLING MACHINES (Vertical) 


Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. Bryant Machinery & Engineerin:: 
Turco Products, Inc., 6135 S. Cen- Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
tral Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, Il. 


Cleereman Machine Tool Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


DIAMONDS (Wheel Dressing) 
Co Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 


Diamond Tool 


933 E. 4ist St., Chicago, Ill. 506° Berckman &.. 
DIE BLOCKS Plainfield, N. J. 
American Shear Knife Co., sini 
Ann Sts., Homestend, Pa DRILL (Twist)—Bee TWIST 


DRIVES (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
BSE orth st Tee land, O 
t., Cleveland, Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., The 
Heppenstall Co., Box S-8, 25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh. Pa p . 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The DRIVES (Cut Herringbon: Gear) 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Horsburgh & Scott Co., The, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5112 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
DIE CENTERS Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKenna Metals Co., Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Erie Ave. & G Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Engineerins; & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRIVES (Multi-V-Belt) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRUMS (Steel) 
Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


DIE CUSHIONS 
Dayton Rogers Co., 

Dept. C., 2830 13th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIE HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
(Lifters) 


Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 


DIE HEADS 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 

Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


National Acme Co., The, 170 E. DRYERS (Compressed Air) 
131st Si., Cleveiand, O. Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3882 N. Palmer 
Oster Mfg. Co., The. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland, © . ‘ 
DIE-SINKING MACHINES wg «~~ ee Varnish, Enamel, 


" ) 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Maehler. Paul. Co.. The 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., ~ 2908 W . * "ago 
Oakley Sta.. Cincinnati, © 2208 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

Eimes, Chas. F., Engineering DRYERS (Rotary) 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., Link-Belt Co., 300 W. 
Chicago, Il. Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


DIES (Punching, Stamping, ae (Acid Fume, Rubber 
) ned) 


king " 
Columbus Die, Tool & Mach. Co.. American Hard Rubber Co., 
955 Cleveland Ave., Columbus. O 11 Mercer St., New York City. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, DUST ARRESTING EQUIPMENT 
637-697 Northland Ave., American Air Filter Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 443 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky 
Spriesch Tool & Mfg. Co., American Foundry Equipment Co., 
10 Howard St., Buffalo, N. Y The, 508 So. Byrkit St., 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
56 Avenue A, Newark, N. J. eee SD. ~~ yg Md. 
_ ea y Engineering Corp., 
DIES (Steei, Embossing) 580 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Cunningham, M. E., Co., _N P 4 
172 E. Carson’ St., Pittsburgh, Pa, "ugmelin Mfg. Co., 3862 N. Palmer 


Pershing 


DOLOMITE FLUX AND Torit Mfg. Co., 285 Walnut St., 
REFRACTORIES St. Paui, Minn. 
Basic Refractories, Inc., Va apor Blast Mig. Co., 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, O 335 S. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


DOORS & SHUTTERS (Steel, Fire, ECONOMIC SERVICE 
and Rolling) Brookmire Corp., 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1780-1800 Fields 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Ave., Columbus, O. ECONOMIZERS 

DOORS & TRIM (Metal) Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Jahistrom Metallic Door Co., Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St.. 
Jamestown, N. Y. New York City. 
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580 Fifth Ave.. New York City 








The above unretouched photo clearly illustrates 
the result of Brinell tests on an actual Weld 


AGILE PINK 


HARD SURFACING ELECTRODES 


One 5/32” electrode 18” long will deposit 4 square 
inches of weld metal. This electrode is specially de- 
signed for the refacing of worn carbon steel parts 
which have been subjected to severe impact and 
abrasion. Agile complete catalog sent on request. 


5806 HOUGH AVENUE .... DEPT. §& 


AMPRICAN AGILE 


CLE VBL_AN DBD-OHIG 


SAVE HANDLING COSTS . 


° These safety plate grips, am in 
with 


six sizes, exert a positive non-slip grip on 
SAFETY 
















any material within their jaw capacity 
. easily applied or released by one 
man. 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LIST PRICES (Subject to discount) 








Item Capacity Jaw Will Handle Weight List 
No. Sons Opening Steel Plates Each Price 
382 1/2 5/16" O* to 5/16" 14 lbs $ 21.00 
383 2-1/2 3/4" 0" to 3/4" 42 lbs $ 29.00 
384 4-1/2 1-1/4" O* to 1-1/4" 85 lbs $ 48.00 
385 8 2-1/4" O* to 2" 140 lbs $ 91.00 
389 10 4-1,4" 2" to 4° 385 lbs $280.00 
390 10 6-1/4" 4* to 6" 420 Ibs $315.00 





Wire or Write Your Order Today . . . Or Ask for Complete Information. 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS . 540 WEST VERNON AVE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


pecteiiete in the Design and Construction of Electric Traveling Cranes— 
and Traveling Cranes—Hand Jib Cranes—Traveling Jib Cranes—Sheaves— 
Sheave Blocks—Hooks—Grips & Slings—Hoists & Trolleys—Derricks and 
Ginpoles—Tower (Chicago) Booms 

















TO-BUY « « 





>» » » W H E R E - « 
ELECTRIC WELDING—See FANS (Wall) FILTER CLOTH (Asbestos) Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 
ELDING Corp., Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 


ELECTRIC WIRING—See WIRE 
AND CABLE (Electric) 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Allen-Bradley Co., . Second 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., — 0. 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
600 3S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Genera! Electric Co., 
Schenectady, . 
Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York Gity. 


ELECTRODES (Carbon and 

Graphite) 

National Carbon Co., W. 117th St. 

& Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
ELECTRODES (Hard Surfacing 

Welding) 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 

120 Broadway, New York City. 
ELECTRODES (Resistance Welding) 
Mallory, P. R., & Co., 

3029 'E. Washington Ave., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ELEVATING AND CONVEYING 

MACHINERY—See CONVEYORS 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, oO. 


Hydropress, Inc., ‘B70 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
The, 


2300 Chester Ave., 
Morgan Engineering Co., 

Alliance, O. 
Pennsylvania ~~ ¥ Engineers, 

2413 W. Magnolia St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., 

101 Andrews Ave., cise, oO. 
Uh! Construction Go., 

6001 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, 


ENGINEERS (Consulting) 
Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa. 
Garrett, George K., Co., D & 
Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hepburn American Co., 
aher Bidg., Greenwich, Conn. 
Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Loftus Engineering Corp., 
747 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKee, Arthur G.. & Co., 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O. 
ENGINES (Diesel) 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., The, 


Mt. Vernon, O. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ii. 


ENGINES (Gas, Oi)) 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, O. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, I. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


ENGINES (Kerosene) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IT. 


ENGINES (Steam) 
Oil Well Supply Co., 


EXCAVATORS 

Northwest Engineering Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, I. 


FANS (Crane Cab) 
Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


FANS yo  ~7jpmameeed 
Graybar 


The, 


Dallas, Texas. 


Sturtevant 
Hyde % 


yar 
bar Electric ~*~ 
Lexi 


"Mass. 


. Inc., 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FENCE (Chain Link) 


Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Cyclone Fence Co., 
Page Steel & Wire ‘Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 

Monessen, Pa. 


FENCING (Wire) 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


FERROALLOY (Briquets) 


Electro Metallurgical Co., 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 


FERROALLOYS 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Union Commerce Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Metallurgical Co., 
, New York City. 
International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall St., New York City. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. M one The, 
Niagara Falls, N. 
Vanadium Corp. of cesta 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


FERROCHROME 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New reork City. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., 
Harrison Bidg., 
Vanadium Corp. ‘ot America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


FERROMANGANESE 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., 
Harrison Bidg., 


FERROPHOSPHORUS 


Samuel, Frank, & Co., 
Harrison Bidg., 


FERROSILICON 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., 
Harrison Bidg., 
Southern Ferro Alloys Co., 
2108 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


FERROSILICON ALUMINUM 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


FERROTITANIUM 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


FERROVANADIUM 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


< 


The, 


Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simonds Saw Steel Co. 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Waukegan, Iil. 


Inc., The, 


Chiladeiphia, Pa. 


CRiiedeiphia. Pa. 


Shilateiphia, Pa. 


Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Johns- Manville 
22 E. 40th St., New York City. 


FIRE CLAY—See REFRACTORIES 


FIRE DOORS & SHUTTERS—See 
DOORS & SHUTTERS 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
C-O-Twe Fire Equipment Co., 


10 Empire St., a N. J. 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Ine., 

632° West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING 

SYSTEMS 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., 
10 Empire St., Newark, N. J. 


FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
C-O-Twe Fire Equipment Co., 

10 Empire St., Newark, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 

632 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


FITTINGS (Electric Steel) 

Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FITTINGS (Rubber Lined) 
American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New York City. 


FLAME HARDENING 

Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 


FLANGES (Welded Steel) 
King Fifth Wheel Co., 2915 No. 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLOORING (Monolithic) 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 
Johns- Manville Corp., 
22 E. 40th St., New York City. 


FLOORING (Steel) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Blaw-Knox Co,, Blawnox, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Drave Corp. (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Seat Co., 
33 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
. ST, Cleveland, O. 
H. H., Co., Farmers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Scully Steel Products Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Tri-Lok Co., 5515 Butler St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FLUE DUST CONDITIONERS 
Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharpsburg, 
Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FLUE GAS ANALYZERS 
Hays Corp., The, 960 Eighth Ave., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


FLUORSPAR 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., Inc., 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLUXES (Soldering, Welding & 
Tinning) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Kester Solder Co., 4222 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Wayne Chemical Products Co., 
9502 Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 


FORGING BILLETS—See BILLETS 
(Forging) 


FORGING MACHINERY 


Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, 2 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

National Machinery Co., The, 
Tiffin, O. 

FORGINGS (Aluminum, 
Bronze, Copper) 

American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Inc., Dept. S-7, 
Ww Burnham St.. 


Metal, 
3830 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Brass, 


Williams, J. & Co., 
400 Vulcan St., Sputtalo, = me 


FORGINGS (Drop) 
(*Alse Stainless) 
*Atias Drop Forge Co., 


Joliet, Il. 


FORGINGS (Hollow Bored) 


American Hollow Boring Co., 
1054 W. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 
Atlas Drop Forge Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 
Bay City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
Cranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 
Erie Forge Co., W. 15th & 
Cascad? Sts., Erie, Pa. 
Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
Joliet, ‘6 


FORGINGS (Iron and Steel) 
(*Alse Stainless) 

*Atlas Drop oon Co., 

Lansing, Mich. 

Bay City Forgs Co., W. 19th and 
Cranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Erie Forge Co,, W. 
Cascade Sts., 

Heppenstall Co., 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., 

Oo. Box 1s. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* Midvale Co., 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oil Well Supply Co.. Dallas, Texas 
Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 

Joliet, . 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Williams, J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FORGINGS (Small) 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
Joliet, Tl 


FORGINGS (Upset) 

Atlas Drop Forge Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
Joliet, Tl. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


American Foundry Equipment Co.., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Vapor Blast Mfg. Co., 

333 S. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


FURNACE INSULATION—See 
INSULATION 


FURNACES (Blast) 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 

2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, 0. 


FURNACES (Brazing) 


Bellis Heat Treating Co., 
Branford, Conn. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co., 4100 W 
Highland Bivd., Milwaukee, Wis 


FURNACES (Electric Heating) 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 

Bellis Heat Treating Co., 
Branford, Conn. 

Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Salem, O. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. 
Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co., 4100 W. 
Highland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis 

Mahr Mfg. Co., Div. of Diamond 
Iron Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 

orp., P. O. Box 1257, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Salem Engineering Co., 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Electric Melting) 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp.., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
American Bridge Co. 
Frick Bidg., ep ittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL 





WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





FURNACES (Electric Meiting)— 
Con. 


Detroit Electric Furnace Div., 
Kuhlman Electric Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 
Corp., P. O. Box 1257, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp 
P.O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Enameling) 
Hagan, George J., Co., 


2400 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FURNACES (Forging) 
Ajax. Electrothermic Corp., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
Amsler-Morton Co., The, 
Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bellis Heat Treating Co., 
Branford, Conn. 


Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Salem, O. 
Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 


2400 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Industrial 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R-S Products Corp., 123 Berkley 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem Engineering Co., 

714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Div. of Gen- 
eral Properties Co., Inc., 

2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 
Swindell- Dressler Corp. 

P. O. Box 1888, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Galvanizing) 


Salem Engineering Co., 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 


FURNACES (Gas or Oli) 
Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Salem, O. 
Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. Car- 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers, 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R-S Products Corp., 123 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem Engineering Co., 
714 So. Broadway, Salem. O. 
Surface Combustion Div. of Gen- 
eral Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp., 
O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Hea; Treating, 
Annealing, Carburizing, Harden- 
ing, Tempering) 

Ajax Electrothermie Corp., 

Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 

American Gas Furnace Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Amsler-Morton o. = 
Fulton Bid htsburgh, Pa. 

Bellis Heat Treating Co., 
Branford, Conn. 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Perth Amboy, N. 


Engineers, 


Berkley 


Electric — Co., The, 
Saiem 
General "Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. Car- 


son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., 4100 W. 
Highland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holden, A. F., Co., The, 
200 Winchester Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 405 E. 
Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Stenton 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mahr Mfg. Co., Div. of Diamond 
Iron Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ohie Crankshaft Co., The, 
6600 Clement Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers, 


2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R-S Products Corp., 132 Berkley 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem Engineering Co., 

714 So. Broadway, Sa'em, O 
Surface Combustion 7. of Gen- 
-» Ine., 

. Toledo, O. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp., 

P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

Dept. 7-N, Eas: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Laboratory) 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
Dietert, Harry W., Co., 
93303 Roselawn Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., 4100 W. 
Highland Bivd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FURNACES (Non-Ferrous Melting) 
Ajax Electrothermie Corp., 

Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
Detroit Electric Furnace Div., 

Kuhiman Electric Co., 

Bay City, \ 


FURNACES (Open — 
Amsler-Morton Co., 

Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co. 

2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Swindell- Dressler Corp., 

P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Portable) 
Hagan, George J., Co., 2400 E. Car- 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Recuperative) 

Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Salem, yi 

Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. Car- 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Salem Engineering Co., 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 


Surface Combustion Div. of Gen- 
eral Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 


Swindell-Dressler Corp., 
P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES (Rive: Heating) 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
Salem Engineering Co., 714 So. 
Broadway, Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Div. 
eral Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


FURNACES (Sheet and Tin Mill) 


Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Salem, O 

Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 405 E. 
Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers, 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Salem Engineering Co., 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 

Surface Combustion Div. of 


of Gen- 


Car- 


Gen- 


eral Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


Swindell-Dressler Corp., 

P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O. 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 

20005 Lake Rd., Cleveland, O. 


FURNACES (Steel Mill) 


Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Salem, 3 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 405 E. 
Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salem Engineering Co., 
714 So. Broadway, Silem, O 
Surface Combustion Div. of Gen- 
eral Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp., 
P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wellman Engineering Co., The, 
7016 Central Ave., Cleve'and, O 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 
20005 Lake Rd., Cleveland, O. 


FURNACES (Welding) 


Hagan, George J., Co., 2400 E. 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GAGE BLOCKS 


Dearborn Gage Co., 
22036 Beech St., 
GAGES 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Federal Products Corp., 
1144 Eddy St., Providence, R. I 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
Sheffield Corp., The, 
Gage Div., Dayton, oO. 


GAGES (Automatic Control & Re- 


cording) 
Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


GAGES (Indicating and Recording) 

Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

General Electric Co., 


Car- 


Car- 


Dearborn, Mich 


Gage Div., Dayton. oO 


EQUIPPED 


IT’S 
POWER 
that 
COUNTS 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


SAVE MONEY 


no LET-DOWN in POWER 


For new or existing electric trucks we 
manufacture a complete line of Gas- 
Electric Power Units—not complete 
trucks. Write for information mention- 
ing type of new trucks contemplated 
or make and type now operated. 


THE POWER 
THAT MAKES 
TRUCKS MORE 





| Penne 





THE READY-POWER CO. 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











KARDONG CIRCLE BENDER 


— is a powerful and fast machine for heavy duty work in both fabricat- 

my Fry or in the field where large tonnage is required. 
as high as 20 tons a day. Circles of any size required in concrete reinforcing 
work from 18 
diameter up can be bent on 
this machine. 
bars with two or more radius 
without 





on 
stopping the machine. 


Model “C” Ca 
Model “CA” 


Write for 


the same bar 


Made in two sizes 


bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


It will handle 
inches in 
It will bend 


city 144 inch 
apacity 1 inch 


catalog of our 
complete line of reinforcing 




















WHERE- 


TO-BUY « « 





GAGES (Pressure & Vacuum Re- 
cording) 


Bristol Co., The, 
112 Bristol Rd.. Waterbury, Conn. 


GAGES (Thread- o- & Plug) 


Detroit Tap & Tool 
8432 Butler St., Detroit, Mich. 


GALVANIZING (Het Dip) 
Acme Galvanizing, Inc., 


Works, 
American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Assoc., Inc., merican Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Tinning & Galvanizing 
Co., Erie, Pa. 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning 
Works, Inc., += alo, N. Y. 
Cattie, Jos. P., & Bros., Gaul and 
Liberty Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diamond Expansion Bolt .. Inec., 
Garwood ‘ 
es Galvanizing Co., 


2525 k. Cumberland St., 
yaner, Mig. C ve 
Fanner M Co., 


Cleveland. 
Finn, John, Metal Works, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Galvanizers Incorporated, 


Portla Ore. 
Gregory, omas, Galvanizing 
Works, Maspet Y. 


Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., 
5515 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co., Providence, 


_ 
Hubbard & Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Independent Galvanizing Co., 
Newark, J. 
International- ‘Stacey Corp.., 
Columbus, O. 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Joslyn Co. of California, 
Loa Angeten, Calif. 
& Supply Co., 


oe & Bro., Inc., 


Minn. 

Missouri ailing Mill Corp.., 
St. Louis, 0. 

National seenane Supply Co., 
The, Cleveiand, O. 

Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing 
Co., Kalamazoo, c 

San Francisco Galvanizing Works, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sanitary Tinning Co., The, 
Cleveland, O. 

Seaife Co., Ann St., 
Oak t 


mont, Pa. 
Standard Gaivanizing Co., 
Chicago, IT. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 
Witt Cornics Co., The, 
Cincinnati, O. 


GALVANIZING PLANTS FOR 
SHEETS 


Inc., 


Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O. 
GALVANIZING PRODUCTS 


Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 2525 E. 


Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GAS HOLDERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Div., Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Koppers Co., 


Western Gas Div., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

GAS ne, a ~ PLANTS 

Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

Morgan Construction Co., 


Mass. 
pod D.. Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, as 


GAS RECOVERY COKE OVENS 
AND GAS PLANTS 

Bartiett-Hayward Div., Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Koppers Co.. Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers 
Bidg.. Pittsburah, d 

GAS SCRUBB 

t-Hayward Div., Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, 
Peabody Engi 


GASKETS (Asbestos, Metal or 
Rabber) 


Johns ga ee Corp., 
2 E. St., New York City. 
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Bay City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
ranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
King Fifth Wheel Co., 2915 No. 
Second St 


sj a > j 
National-Erie Corp. rie, Pa. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, 

Erie Ave. & G St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waldron, John, \ 

New Brunswick, >< 


GEAR MACHINERY (Generating) 
National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich. 


GEAR ge ~~ ~y (Lapping, Fin- 


Michigan Tool co, 7171 CE. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


GEARS (Non-Metallic) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
imonds Gear & Mfg. Co., 
25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS (Stee)} Laminated) 

Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., 
25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Waldron, John, ¥ 


The, 


The, 


New Brunswick, J. 
GEARS (Werm) 
Covenns Worm & Gear Co. 

3270 iw St., Cleveland, 0. 
sie oe Sco The, 


tt 

5112 Hamilton 1. ‘Cleveland, oO. 
Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. 

MeNichols Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Philadeiphia Gear Works, 

Erie Ave. & G St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co., 

2680-2700 Smaliman St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., 

25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS AND GEAR CUTTING 
Foote, Brad, Gear Works, Cicero, Il. 


The, 


eins Scott Co., 
mt oan Axe. Cleveland, O. 


Knox Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mackintosh- Fee iun Co. 

Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh. 

Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 

ia Gear Works, 

ve. & G St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburzh Gear & Machine Co., 
2680-2700 Smaliman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., 
25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineerinn & Fdry. Co., 
First National] Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATING SETS 
Century Electrie Co., 

1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cooper- Corp., The, 


. TN, East Pittsburgh: 
GENERATORS (Acetylene— 
Portable and ) 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. St., New York City. 


Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lincoln Electric Co., The, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mite. 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsbur. 


GENERATORS (Plating 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


GRABS—FOR SHEETS, COILS, 
INGOTS 


J-B Engineering Sales Co., 
3100 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


GRAPHITE 
United States Geatite Co., The, 


Saginaw, 


GRATING 

Blaw-Knox Co., 

Dravo Corp., (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tri-Lok Co., 5515 Butler St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GREASE (Lubricating )—See 
LUBRICANTS (Industrial) 


GREASE RETAINERS AND 
EALS 


8 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
1306 Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 


GRINDER CENTERS 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. . 


GRINDER HEADS 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDERS (Cireula: Saw) 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


GRINDERS (Foundry Core) 
Milwaukee Foundry Equipment Co., 
W. Pierce St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GRINDERS (Preci 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Bivd., Detroit, M 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


es (Sheet Steel & Internal 
Mattison Machine Works, 
Rockford, Il. 


(Single Slide Internal) 
Grinder Co., 


Blawnox, Pa. 


GRINDERS 
Bryan. Chuckin: 
Springfield, Vt. 


GRINDERS (Surface) 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Providence, R. I. 

Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester. Mass. 

Mattison Machine Works, 
Rockford, Il. 

Norton Company, Worcester. Mass. 


GRINDING (Shear Knife) 
American Shear Knife Co., 

3rd & Ann Sts., Komestead, Pa. 
GRINDING COMPOUNDS 
Stuart, D. A., Oil Co., Ltd., 

2733 S. Troy St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sun Oi] Co., Dept. 1. 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wayne Chemical Products Co., 
9502 Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 
GRINDING MACHINE ATTAOCH- 


Fitchburg Grindins 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
GRINDING MACHINES 
(Automotiv: Reconditioning) 
Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
qypuere  ceenenens (Bench & 


Waller- Ture: Co.. Inc., 
5062 Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

GRINDING MACHINES 
less, Internal and Ex 

Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc.., 

Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, 0. 

Heald Machine Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

GRINDING MACHINES 
(Chucking) 

Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 

Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, ©. 

Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Heald Machin: Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

GRINDING MACHINE" 


Pin, Cam, 
Cincinnati Milling 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 

Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Co., 


Machine Corp., 


‘ aad 


GRINDING MACHINES (Die) 
Fitchburs 7 Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass 


GRINDING MACHINES (Gear) 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
( 


) 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Piain and Universal) 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Providence, R. 1. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 

Fitchburs Grinding one AY Corp.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Roll) 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Rotary Surface 


) 
Blanchard Machine Co., The, 
G4 State St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
mental) 

Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Spline) 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 


(Seg- 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., 5926 Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRINDING WHEELS 
Abrasive Co., 
Tacony & poeley Sts., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co.. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Blanchard Machine Co., The, 
64 State St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
DeSanno, A. P.. & Son Inc., 
436 Wheatland St., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Macklin Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Norton Co.. Worcester, M®«s. 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Div., 


Cleveland Quarries Co., Tiffin, O 
GRINDING WHEELS (Segmental) 
Abrasive Co., 

Tacony & Fraley Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blanchard Machin: Co., The, 

64 State St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Carborundum Co., e, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Macklin Co., Jackenn, Mich. 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Div. 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Tiffin, O 


GUIDE SHOES 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp., 
103 E. Indianola Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 
GUIDES (Mill) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. 
3830 W. Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
National-Erie Corp.. Erie, Pa. 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp., 
105 E. Indianola Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 
GUNS (Blast Furnace Mud) 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co., 
702 Magee ae Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brosius, Edgar E.. Co., Sharps- 
: Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GUNS (Steam, Hydraulic, Electric) 
Bailey, Wm. M., 
702 Magee Bidg., ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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> = ® W H E ~ E - « 
HAMMERS (Drop) Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div., Schloemann Engineering Johns- ponstite o 
Alliance ooo. Co., The Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Empire — Pittsburgh, Pa 22 E. 40th S 2. ow York City 
Alliance, O. ‘ Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. Weinman Supply Co., Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
bersbure Engineering Co Niles Crane & Hoist Corp.. 210 Boulevard oe the Allies, New York City. 
Chambersburg, Pa _ Schuyler Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. mon (ar) 
Erie Co., Erie, Pa Montour Falls, N. Y. Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St., Bar 
Industrial thoist ( a Hoist te & Sane Ce. Philadelphia, Pa. Ryerson, Jos. T ,, %,S0n Co... 
Bay Mich. rook . 7 it ockwell Sts., Chicago 
mA, Re Co., The Wright Mfg. Div. of HYDRAULIC PRESSES—See 
Alliance le >. Inc., York, Pa. PRESSES (Hydraulic) IRON ORE 
; or ie Yale & Towne M HYDRAULIC UNITS ane Wass Biot O... 
ons: ocken, a. 
a < , (59 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The, 
Yoder Co., The, W. 55th St. & HOISTS (Hand) Bivd., Detroit, Mich. Union Commerce Bidg., 
Walworth Ave., Clev . Economy neering Co Racine Tool & Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 
HAMMERS (Steam) 2657 W. Van Buren St we A ‘eens Co. Th Hanna Furnace Corp... The, 
einman mp PP 0., 2, orse, troit, ich. 
—— —. Tm Gane, =. 210 Boulevard of the «ilies. Pickands Mather & Co.. 
bersburg Engineering Co HOISTS (Monorail) Pittsburgh, Pa. Union Commerce Bidg., 
eveland, ©. 
m 8. 7. me Agen Easnewtns Co INDICATORS (Blast Furnace PA. A SP 
Erie Foundry Co., e, ngo Ave., Steck Line) Z 
Industrial Philadelphia, Pa Brosi Ed E Sh Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Bay City, Mich American MonoRail Co., The ek Rae Snyder, W. P., & Co., 
Morgan Engineering Co., The 13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O urg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
O. : | Div. of The INDICATORS (Temperature) Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
: Crane & Engineering Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., Youngstown, O 
HANGERS Co., 1125 E. 283rd St., Waterbury, Conn. JIG BORERS 
Ahlberg Wickliffe, O. Brown Instrument Div. of Min- Bryant Machinery & Engineering 


SKF Industries. 
Erie Ave., Philadet phia, 
HANGERS (Shaft) 


Harrison, 

New Departure Div., General 
Mot Corp.., Bristol, Conn. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front “os and 
Erie Ave., Philadeiphia, 


HEADING MACHINERY 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin. O. 


HEAT TREATING 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., 


E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


HEAT TREATING MATERIALS 
Houghton, E. F., & Co., 
Third, American & Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Park Chemical Co., 
8076 Military Ave., 


HEATERS (Air) 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 


HEATERS (Electric Space) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEATERS (Unit) 

Dravoe Corp., (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 


HELMETS (Bias: Cleaning) 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
HITCHINGS (Mine Car) 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOBS 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit, 


HOISTS (Chain) 

Cleveland Tramrail Div., of The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 1125 E. 283rd St., 
Wickliffe, O. 

Ford Chain Block Div. of a," 
can Chain & Cable Co., 2nd 
& Diamond ou Philadelphia. Pa. 

— Chain & Block Corp., 

B-7, Reading, Pa. 

went’ Mfg. Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., York, Pa. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. he 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Paul 


Inc., 


Mich. 


Co. 
Wickliffe, O. 
Engineering Co., 2657 W. 
Van St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Euclid Crane & a CO. ‘ 


Harnischfeger ‘Corp “ 4411 W. Na- 
——_ Ave.. ey Wis. 


* 


Block Corp 
. B-7, Reading, Pa. 


July 6, 1942 


Euclid Crane & Hoist Ce. The, 
eger Corp.. 4411 W. Na- 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
406 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 
Sh Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOISTS (Pneumatic) 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hanna Engineering Works, 

1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HONING MACHINES 

Micromatic Hone Corp., 
1345 E. Milwaukee Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


HOOKS (Chain) 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOOPS AND BANDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 


San neisco, Calif. 
oe ay | Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 


Inc., 


Son, Inc., 
& Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, " 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Brown-Marx Bide. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 


HOSE REINFORCEMENT MA- 
INES 


CH 

Fidelity Machine Co., 
3908-18 Frankford Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE (Flexible Metal) 

American Metal Hose Branch of 
The American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp., 

1315 S. Third St., Maywood, Il. 


HOSE (Rubber) 
United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave.. New York City. 


HUMIDIFIERS (Industrial) 
Grinnell Co.. Inc.. Providence, R. I. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Baldwin Southwark Div., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Chambersburr Engineering Co.. 


The, 


- Pa. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. Kol- 
mar Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 


neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadel 

Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass 

Leeds & Northrup Co. "4957 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INGOT MOLD WASH (Graphite) 
United States Graphite Co., The, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


INGOT MOLDS 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Valley a “ Iron Corp., 
Hubbard, 


INHIBITORS 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, were z 

Parkin, Wm. Co., 
1005 Highiand’ Bidé.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSPECTION TOOLS 
Scherr, George, Co., 126 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 


INSTRU ee (Electric- 
Indicati and Recording) 

Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
eg Honeywell Regulator 

4462 Wayne Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATING BLOCK 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Il 
oaae. wey Corp... 
E. 40th New York City 


INSULATING Sooner 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 

214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Ill 
Johns-Manville Corp., 

22 E. 40th St., New York City 


INSULATING CONCRETE 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., 
. S, Chrysler Bidg., 
New York City. 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Ill. 
Johns-Manville Corr 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 
Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


INSULATING POWDER AND 
EMENT 


Electrothermie Corp., 
Ajax Park, Trenton, N. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Ill. 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St.. New York City. 


INSULATION (Building) 

Carey, Philip. Mfg. Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 

Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 


INSULATION (Furnace, Boiler 
Settings, Ovens, —~y Pipe, Etc.) 
Illinois Clay Products Co. 

214 Barber Bidg.., +8 liek, Th. 


Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Cleereman Machine Tool Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


JIGS AND FIXTURES 

Columbus Die, Tool & Mach. Co 
955 Cleveland Ave., Columbus, O 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


KETTLES (Galvanizing) 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O 


KEYS (Machine or Woodruff) 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


KNIVES 
American Shear Knife Co., 
3rd and Ann Sts., Homestead, 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., 
427 So. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cowles Tool Co., 
2086 W. 110th St., Cleveland, O 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Knife Co., Dreman Ave. & 
B ) R.R., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Dietert. Harry W., Co., 
9330J Roselawn Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


LABORATORY WARE 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 

Norton Company, 


LADLES 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O 


LAPPING MACHINES 

Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich 

National Broach & Machine Co.. 
5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 


LARRIES (Coal) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The 


Pa 


Worcester, Mass 


Inc., 


1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 0 
LATHE CENTERS 
McKenna Metals Co., 

200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa 


LATHE DOGS (Drop Forged) 
Williams, J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan St.. Buffalo, 


LATHE TOOLS (Carbide Tipped) 
McKenna Metals Co., 


~~ = 


200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa 
LATHES 
Hepburn American Co., 

Maher Bidg., Greenwich, Conn. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 

LeBiond. R. K.. Machine Tool Co., 
The, Dept. J-2, Cincinnati, O 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O. 

Morey Machinery Co., Inc., 

410 Rroome St., New York City 
South Bend Lathe Works, Dept. 866, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Warner & Swasey Co., 5701 Car- 

negie Ave., Cleveland, O 


LATHES (Automatic) 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

on Machine Co., 

217 E. Washington Ave., 

Madison, Wis. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 
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LATHES (Automatic)—Con, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O 


LATHES (Automatic Controls for) 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 


LATHES: (Buffing & Polishing) 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
506.: Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


LATHES (Chucking) 

Gisholt Machine Co., 
1217 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 

Hepburn American Co., 
Maher Bidg., Greenwich, Conn. 


Ones Mfg. Co., The, 
37 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O. 


LATHES (Crankshaft) 


Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 
LATHES (Engine) 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 


Sidney, O. 

South Bend Lathe Works, Dept. 866, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Wickes Brotners, Saginaw, Mich. 


LATHES (Raliroad Car & Driving 


Wheel) 

Sellers, William, & Co., Inc., 
16th & Callowhill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATHES (Roll Turning) 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 

Hyde Park pounery & Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, a 

Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National nk Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Warner & Swasey Co., 
5701 Carnegie Ave., 


LATHES (Turret) 
Brown & Shar Mfg. 
Providence, “ay 4 
Bullard Company, The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
ony Machine Co., 
217 E. Washington Ave., 
a Wis. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 


Cleveland, O. 


Co., 


2037 E. Gist ‘oo ‘Cleveland, oO. 
Warner & Swasey Co.., 
5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 


LEAD (Tellurium) 
National Lead Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 


LENSES A ow 1. “Wan 
Pike, E. & 
492 North’ Ave., ”Plizabeth, N. J. 


LEVELING rw es 

Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, Pa. 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 

McKay Machine Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Mesta Machine Co., P. 


O. Box 1466, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sutton Engineering Co., Park Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O. 


LIFTERS (Hand & Electric) 

Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 


LIFTERS (Machine Shop) 

Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LIFT TRUCKS—See TRUCKS 
(Lift) 


LIFTING MAGNETS—See 
MAGNETS (Lifting) 


LIGHTING (Industrial) 
Graybar Electric Co., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 


LINERS (Pump and Cylinder) 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
404 W. Third St., Dover, O 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES—See 
ORANES (Locomotive) 
LOCOMOTIVES (Diesel-Electric) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe .. Cleveland, O. 
ce a ar Corp. 
t. Vernon, O. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works, Div., 

‘ate-Root- _ Co., 
Plymouth, O. 
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K., Co., Inc., 
Harrison Sts., 


itcom) 
Rochelle, I 
LOCOMOTIVES (Diesel Mechanical) 


Plymouth Locomotive Works, Div., 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., 


Plymouth, O. 
Porter, H. K., Co., Inc., 
49th & ~ oo 7 Sts., 
Pittsburgh, 
Whitcomb 7+ Co., 
Rochelle, Il. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Electric) 
Porter, H. K., Co. Inc., 


49th & Harrison Sts., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Electric Trolley) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. ¥. 
Whitcomb eccenstive 

Rochelle, Il. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Fireless) 

Porter, H. K., Co. Inc., 49th & 
Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Gasoline-Electric) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 

Whitcomb Locomotive Co., 
Rochelle, 


LOCOMOTIVES 
chanical) 


Co., 


, The, 
Cleveland, O. 


(Gasoline Me- 


Whitcomb Locomotive Co., 
Rochelle, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES (0Ot!-Electric) 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., ‘Cleveland, oO. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Steam) 

Porter, H. K., Co., Inc., 
49th & Harrison Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Storage Battery) 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, oO. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Whitcomb Locomotive Co., 
Rochelle, Il. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Switching and 
Transfer) 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp., The, 
Mt. Vernon, O 


LUBRICANTS (Graphite) 
Acheson Colloids Corp., 
Port Huron, Mich. 
United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


LUBRICANTS (Industrial) 

Acheson Colloids Corp., 
Port Huron, Mich. 

American Lanolin Corp., 
Railroad St., Lawrence, 

Houghton, E. F., & Co., 
Third, American & Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The, 


Mass. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
‘0., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York Ci 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
50 W. 50th St., New York City. 


Sincieair Refining Co., 

630 Fifth Ave., New parts City. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

26 Broadway, a ® York City. 


Stuart, D. A., Oil Ltd., 
2733 So. Troy St., Chicago, Ill 
Sun Oil Co., . 1608 Walnut 


| a Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Wayne Chemical Products Co., 
9502 Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 
LUBRICATING ne 
Farval le 
3270 E. 80th St. " Cleveland, O. 


MACHINE WORK 

American Metal Products Co., 
5959 Linsdale Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co.. 


. Chicago, Ind. 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan Engi ng Co., The, 
Alliance, 


Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 
Seaiffe Co., Ann St., Oakmont, Pa. 


MACHINERY (Fiexibls Shaft) 


Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
5062 Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


MACHINERY (Special) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 0. 
Baldwin Southwark’ Div., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bayard, M. L., & Co., 20th & 
Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birdsbore Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., 53rd St. & 
2nd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
2269 Ashland Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

Columbus Die, Tool & Mach. Co., 
955 Cleveland Ave., Columbus, O. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 

Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 
Chicago, I). 

Etna Machine Co., The, 

3400 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 

Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd., 

195 Duke St., York, Pa. 

Fidelity Machine Co., 

3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Hepburn American Co., 

Maher Bidg., Greenwich, Conn. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich. 

National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 

National Roll & Fdry. Co., The, 
Avonmore, Pa. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 

637-697 Northland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 

Sellers, William, & Co., Inc., 
16th & Callowhill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shuster, F. B., Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Etna 
Branch P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


First National Bank Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY (Used & Rebuilt) 
Albert, L., & Son, Whitehead Rd.. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Crawbuck, John D., Co., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Galbreath Machinery Co., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Blower Co., 404 No. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Tl 

iron & Steel Products, Inc., 
Hesewisech Sta., Chicago, Il 

Lang Machinery Co., 28th 


A.V.R.R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Motor Repair & Mfg. Co., 

1558 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
West Penn Machinery Co. 

1208 House Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAGNESIA (Electrically Fused) 
Norton Co.. Worcester. Mass. 


MAGNESIA-REFRACTORIES 
Basic Refractories, Inc., 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MAGNESIUM 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS—See 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic) 
MAGNETS (Lifting) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, 
Electric Controller & ’ 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
Ohio Electric Mfg. .. The, 
5906 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 


MAGNETS (Separating) 


Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., The, 
5906 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 





AND 


MANGANESE METAL 
ALLOYS 


Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


MANGANESE ORE 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., Inc., 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANIPULATORS 
Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. 
E. Chicago, Ind. oo 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
MANIPULATORS (Forging) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 
lliance, O. 
MARKING DEVICES 
Cunningham, M. E., Co., 172 E. 


Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Matthews, James H., & Co. 
3978 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


METAL (Perforated) —Sea 
PERFORATED METAL 


METAL ~~" fumacrv ES 


a ee on Gri 

merican 2 Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St.. - 
waka, Ind. en ae 


Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 


Md. 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 


Harrison St., Pittsb 
Vapor Blast Mfg. Co., urgh, Pa. 
333 S. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


METAL CLEANERS 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

——— E. F., & Co., 

American & Somerse 

Philadelphia, Pa. = 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. 
S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Turco ucts, Inc., 6135 S. Cen- 
tral Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


METAL oramne MACHINES 
Ransohoft, 


Elmwood “Sg Cincinnati, O. 
METAL DUPLICATION (Without 
Dies) . 


O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
304 8th Ave. q 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


METAL FINISHES 
American Nickeloid Co., 
1310 N. Second St., Peru, Ill. 


METAL FORMING MACHINERY 
O’Neil-Irwin” Mfg. Co., 

304 8th Ave., So., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


METAL SPECIALTIES AND 
PARTS—Sec STAMPINGS 


METAL STAMPINGS—See 
STAMPINGS 


METALS (Nonferrous) 
American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
International Nickel Co., Inc., 
Wall St., New York City. 


MICROMETERS 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


MILL BUILDINGS 
Uhl Construction Co., 
6001 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MILLING CUTTERS 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., 
427 So. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


MILLING MACHINES 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
—— Milling Machine 
nd Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., 5926 Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
National Broach & Machine Co., 


The. 





5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich. 

Ohio Machine Too] Co., The, 
Kenton, O. 

Sellers, William, & Co., Inc., 
16th & Callowhill Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MILLING MACHINES (Automatic 
Controls for) 

Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 









STEEL 








WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





MILLING MACHINES Goaaee 
and bay 


Jones & Lamson Machine ‘co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


MILLS (eons, Universal, Piate, 
Sheet, Tin, Bar, Strip, Ete. )—See 
ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 


MOLDING MACHINERY (Foundry) 

Milwaukee Foundry he, Co., 
3238 W. Pierce St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOLDINGS (Metal) 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


MOLDS (Ingot)—See INGOT 
MOLDS 


MOLYBDENUM 
Climax Molybdenum Co., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Molybdenum Corp. of America, 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MONEL METAL (All Commercial 
Forms) 

International Nickel Co., Inc., The. 
67 Wall St., New York City. 


MONORAIL SYSTEMS 

American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Cleveland Tramrai] Div. of The 
Cleveland Crane & 
Co., 1125 E. 283rd St., 
Wickliffe, O. 

Reading — & Block A sien 
Dept. B-7, Reading, 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
353 Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls. N. Y. 


MOTOR-ROLLERS 
Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTORS (Electric) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Century Electric Co., 


1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fairbanks, Morse 

600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, I). 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lincoin Electric Co., The, 
Cleveland, O. 
Reliance Electric & Eng. Co. 
1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, "Mass. 
Walker-Turner Co., Ine., 


bet —~ ne x Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
Dept. 7-N. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUCK BAR 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., Inc 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAILS (*Alse Stainiess) 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. . 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Hassall, John, Inc., 402 Oakland 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Clevela 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wickwire Brothers, 

189 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O 


NAILS (Coated and Galvanized) 
Wickwire Brothers, 189 Main St., 
Cortland, N. Y. 
NAME PLATES 
Avery Adhesives, 451 E. 3rd St., 
Angel Cal. 


es, 

NICKEL (All Comme Forms) 
International Nickel Co., Inc., The, 
Wall St., New York City. 

NICKEL (Shot) 
International Nickel Co., Inc., The, 
67 Wall St., New York City. 


NICKEL STEEL (Cold Drawn) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Buss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, I. 
Republic Steel Co., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 


Union Drawn Steel Div. Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon. O. 


July 6, 1942 


NOZZLES (Blasting) 
American Foundry ne Co., 
The, 509 . B 


Mishawake- 

Pangborn Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Vapor Blast Mfg. Co. 

333 S. ieth St. Milwaukee, Wis 


NUTS 
(*Also Stainless) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


rew Co. 
., Cleveland, O. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp 
2367 Vauxhall Rd., Union. N. J 
Lamson & sees Co., The. 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Republic Steel Corp., 
Upson Nut Div., Dept. ST. 
1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland. O 
Russell. Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port ag i: F 
Tinnerman Products, Inc., 

2039 Fulton Rd., "aetned. Oo 
Triplex Screw Co., e, 

5317 Grant Ave.. Cleveland, O. 


NUTS (Castellated) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 

2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, oO. 
Lamson & Sessions Co.. 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, Oo 
National Acme Co., The, 170 E. 

131st St., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Steel Corp.. 

Upson Nut Div., Dept. ST, 

1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 

Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


NUTS (Machine Screw) 
Central Screw Company, 

3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, II! 
NUTS (Non-Ferrous and 
Harper, H. M., Co., The, 

2646 Fletcher St., Chicago, Ill. 
NUTS (Self Locking) 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp 

2367 Vauxhall Rd., » antea. N. J. 

NUTS (Semi-Finished) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cry Cap Screw Co., 


Stainless) 


7 E. 79th St., Cleveland, oO. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
1971 W. 85th S.. Cleveland, O. 
Republic Steel ed 
Upson Nut Div., Dept. ST. 


1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y 


NUTS (Wing) 


Central Screw Company, 

3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 

194-200 Varick St.. 

New York City. 


OIL RETAINERS AND SEALS 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
1308 Elston Ave., Chicago, II! 


OILS (Cutting) 


Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
37 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O. 
Shell o Co., Inc., 
50 W. 50th St., New York City 
Sincleair Refining Co., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York City 
—- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
roadway, New York City. 
A., Oil Co. Ltd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
1608 Walnut 


Stuart, D. 
2733 So. Troy St., 
Sun Oil Co., Dept. 1, 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Wayne Chemical Products Co., 
9502 Copeland St., Detroit, Mich 


OILS (Labricating)—See 
LUBRICANTS (Industrial) 


OILS (Quenching) 
Park Chemical Co., 
8076 Military Ave., Detroit, 


OILS (Rust Preventive) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Wayne Chemical Products Co., 
9502 Copeland St., Detroit, Mich 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES—See 
FURNACES (Open-Hearth) 


OVENS (Annealing, Japanning, 
Tempering) 


Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. Car- 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Maehler, Paul, Co., The, 
2208 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Mich. 


RCHANGEABLE MARKING USE 


FOR INTE 


The Champion : 


STEEL TYPE HOLDER 








“Champion” steel 
(Patented) persue! ra 








holder 
d inter- 
curv- 





Quick Changing 


Construction 
“Champion” Holders and “Tuf-Face™ yee ave Csstebas ts care 


tioned 1a as iustrated, oe cate handling one a 
eeatT Goa chaning onchantens. Writs tos lnlormeation and prions. 


sas. «. MATTHS © co: 


3978 FORBES ST PITTSBURGH, PA 


Boston Detroit 





New Y ork -~Newark 


Chicago—Phila 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES - CLEVELAND - HARTFORD - BIRMINGHAM 





CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 
Heat Treated Alloy Stee! Gears to 


Customer's Specifications 











Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CCE 


QUALITY GEARS 


For nearly half a century SIMONDS has been 
the word for Quality Gears. SIMONDS Gears 
are of all types; cast and forged—steel, gray 
iron, bronze, aluminum; also silent steel, raw- 
hide and bakelite. Write for complete infor- 
mation. Also Ramsey Silent Chain Drives and 


Couplings. 
THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 





















5TH STREET 
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WHERE 


-TO-BUY « 








OVENS (Coke, By-Product 


Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OVENS (Core and Mold) 

Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers, 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OVENS (Gas or Ol a 
Maehler, Paul, Co., The, 
2208 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


OXY-ACETYLENT WELDING 
AND CUTTING—Sec WELDING 


OXYGEN IN CYLINDERS 
Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., 


Co., The, 
2nd St., New York City. 


30 BE. 4 

National linder Gas Co., 
205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACKING (Asbestos or Rubber) 
re, Philip, Mfg. Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
22 E. St., New York City. 
Unites States Rubbe: r Co, 
230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


vind emabadenin 
— ey (Cup, U-Oup, Flange 
and Vees 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
1308 Elston Ave., a Il. 


PAINT (Alkali Resisting 
Pennant Ivania Salt Mfg. Co. Dept. 
nsalt Cleaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAINT (Aluminum) 

Koppers Co., Tar & Chemical Div.. 
300 Koppers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAINT (Heat Resisting) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 
Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 

New York City. 


PAINT (Industrial) 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 


PAINT (Marking) 
Tar & Chemical Div., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAINT (Rust Preventive) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Tar & Chemical Div., 


Pittsburgh, 


PARTS (Precision) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd,, Detroit, Mich. 


PATTERNS (Wood or Metal) 

Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
The, 6011 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


PERFORATED METAL 
Chicago Perforating Co., 
2443 W. 24th Pl., Chicago, Il. 
Erdle perforating Co., 
171 York St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 


PHENOL RECOVERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PICKLING COMPOUNDS 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 
Houghton, E. Co. 
Third, American & Somerset Sts.. 
Philadel = Pa. 
ay M., Co., The, 
003° Highland’ Bidg., 
Pittsbureh. a. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. 
S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKLING EQUIPMENT 
International Nickel Co., Inc., The, 
67 Wall St., New York City. 


PICKLING MACHINERY 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, 


PICKLING TANK LININGS 
. TO Rockefeller 


Ss. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PICKLING TANKS—See TANKS 
(Pickling) 


PIERCER 

Youngstown Al Casting Corp., 

103 E. India Ave., 
Youngstown, O 

PIG IRON 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Brooke, E. & G., Iron Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh- 


ts' cago. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The, 


.. The 
Ecorse, Detroit, ich. 

Jackson Iron & Steel Co., 
Jackson, 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pickands Mather & Co., 


Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST. 
eveland, O. 
Samuel, Frank & Co. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 

Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Snyder, & Co. 


P., 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.. 
Brown-Marx Bidg.. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


PILING (Iron and Steel) 
— Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 South Dear- 

born St.. Chicago, Il. 
National Tube Co., 

Frick Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, oO. 


PILING (Pressure-Treated Wood) 
Wood Perse 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PILLOW BLOCKS (Ball) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, Il. 


PILLOW BLOCKS (Roller Bearing) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 519 N. Holmes Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PILLOW BOXES ; 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PINIONS (Mill) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 

E. Chicago, Ind. 

Horsburgh & Scott Co., The, 

5112 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
National-Erie Corp... ‘Erie, * 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., The, 

25 .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co.. 
First National Bank Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PINS (Taper) 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


PIPE (Brass, Bronze, Copper) 
American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury. Conn. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lewin-Mathes Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
404 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


PIPE. (Rubber Lined) 
American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New York ‘City. 


PIPE (Square and Rectangular) 
Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


PIPL (Steel) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.. 
$-228, Oliver Bidg.. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co.. 
1 Curtis St., Middietown. ‘oO. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The, 
Beaver om ‘a. 

Bethlehem St 


Pa. 
Steel Co., 


Co'umbja 
San isco, Calif. 


Crane Co., 836 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, a 

Jones & i —_ pon L Saee.. 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Tube 


Co. 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, ~ 
blic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
eveland 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


PIPE BALLS 

Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp., 
03 E. Indianola Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 


PIPE BENDING 

Crane Co., 836 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 1 

Tubular Service Corp 
120 44th St., Brookiyn, a. we 


PIPE CUTTING AND THREAD- 
ING MACHINERY 

Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Oster Mfg. Co., Th 
2037 E. Gist St., 


PIPE FITTINGS 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 

Crane Co., 836 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


PIPE LINES (Riveted and Welded) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


PIPE MILL MACHINERY 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 
1 n Ave., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 


e, 
Cleveland, O. 


worth Ave., Cleveland, 
PIPE STRAIGHTENING 
ERY 


mes. . F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 


gemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 

leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sutton Engineering Co., 

Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 

1200 Thomson Ave., 

McKees Rocks, Pa. 
United Engineering & nie. ie 

First National Bank P 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PIPE TOOLS 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O. 


PIPING CONTRACTO 

Grinnell Co., Inc., ~ R. I. 

Power Piping Co., Beaver and 
Western Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PISTON RINGS 

American Hammered Piston Ring 
Div., Koppers Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


PISTON RODS 

Bay City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
Cranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Heppenstal] Co., Box 5-8, 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, , 

Republic Steel Corp., 
~~ ST, Cleveland, oO. 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union Drawn Steel Div., Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 


— (Automatic Controls 
r 


Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 

PLANERS AND SHAPERS 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., Elam and 

rrard Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Fea 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Clevel oO. 

Ohio Machine Tool Co., The, 


Philadelphia > i 


PLANT DISMANTLERS 
Hetz Construction Co.. Warren, O. 


PLATE CASTORS 
Hyatt Bearings Dv., 
tors Corp., Harrison, 


PLATE LIFTING GRIPS 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co., 340 W. 
Vernon Ave., Los Angeles. Cal. 


PLATES mv or Universal) 
*Alan Wood Steel Co., 


ock Pa. 
“Allegheny” Ludtam Steel Corp., 


Ss 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*American Rolling Mill Co., The. 


(eneral Mo- 
N. J. 


1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
*Bethlehem — 'Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


*Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

ttsburgh-Chicago. 

Columb‘a Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Enterprise Galvanizing Co.. 

2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill. 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc Div., Bors- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ti. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Levinson Stee] Co., The, 

Pride St., Pittsuu:gh, Pa. 

*Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 


yerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


*Scully Steel Products Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago. Mil. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 
Youngstown Sheet Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, 


PLATES (Stainless Clad) 

Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Il. 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc Div.. Bors- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PLATES (Steel—Floor)—See 
FLOORING (Steel) 


PLATES (Terne and Tin)—See 
TIN PLATE 


PLATING EQUIPMENT 
Udylite Corp., The 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


PLUGS (Expansion) 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., 
444 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 


PLUGS (Rolling Mill) 

Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp.. 
103 E. Indianola Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 


POLE LINE MATERIAL 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

POLES (Tubular Steel) 

National Tube Co. 


Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
POTENTIOMETERS 
Bristol Co., 


The, 

112 Bristol Rd., age Conn 
POTS (Case Hardening 
Pressed Steel Tank co 1461 So. 

66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
POTS ) 

Pollock, Wm. B. Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 
POTS (Melting) 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 

405 E. Oliver St.. Baltimore, Md. 
POWER PLANTS (Diesel, Gas En- 

Steam) 


gine, 
Pritchard, J. F., & Co. 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
POWER UNITS (Gasoline, Electric 
for Industria) Trucks) 
Ready-Power Co., The, 
3842 Grand River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
PREHEATERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
PRESSED METAL PARTS 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, a 4 
Stanley Works, The, Pressed Meta! 
Div., New Britain, Conn. 






PRESSES 
= E. W., Co., 53rd St. & 
2nd Ave., ‘Brooklyn, ~ Bs 






STEEL 











WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





PRESSES—Con. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

. F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Farquhar, A. B o., Ltd., 


i: © 
, York, Pa. 
Gallard-Henning Manufacturing Co., 
2747 So. 3ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
mn Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
-697 Northland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ase. Co., 


New Bremen, 
Tomkins- Johnson Co., The, 
Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St., 
Jackson, ic 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


PRESSES (Bending) 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.. 
The, Steelweld Machinery Div., 
The, 1125 E. 283rd St., 
Wickliffe, 0. 

Watson-St.llman Co., Roselle, N. J. 

Zeh ahnemann Co., 56 Avenue 
A, Newark, J. 


PRESSES, BRIQUETTING 
Turningo Borings) 
Milwaukee Foundry itesnent Co., 
erce St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRESSES) (Extrusion) 

Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering 
Works, 24% N. Morgan St., 
Chicago, II. 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
Empir: Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


PRESSES) (Forging) 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd., 
195 Duke St., York, Pa. 
Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 
Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Nanos mend Co., The, 


n, ‘ 
Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
Emp‘re Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


PRESSES) (Forming: and Braking) 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., Elam and 
Garrard Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

Cleveland Crane Engineering Co.. 
The, Steelweld Machinery Div., 
The, 1125 E. 283rd St., 


Wickliffe, O. 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd., 

195 Duke St., York, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 
Zeh 56 Avenue 


& Hahnemann Co., 
A, Newark, J. 


PRESSES (Hydraulic) 

Baldwin Southwark Div., 
Baldwin pomaseve Works, 
Philadelphia, 

Birdsboro Stee! Fdry. & Mach. Co., 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., 53rd St. & 2nd 
Ave., Brooklyn, N..Y 


Chambersburg Engineéring Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Denison Engineering Co., The, 
1160 Dublin Rd., Columbus, O. 


Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Farquhar, A. B. Co., Ltd., 
195 Duke St., York, Pa. 


Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co., 
2747 So. 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hanna Engineer.ng Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 
Kolmar Ave., 


.. New York City. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, 
National- lirie Corp., Erie, Pa. 
Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
,Emp pire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 
Wood, R. D., 


" Philadelphia, Pa. 


400 Chestnu: St., 


PRESSES (Pneumatic) 
Heaeen Mfg. Co., 621-631 So 


Imar Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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ete.) 

& Shear Works 
Clair Ave., 
Farouhar, A. B., Co., Ltd., 

195 Duke St., York, Pa. 
Niagara Macnine & Tool Works, 

637-697 Northland Ave., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRESSES (Punching, Drawing, 

Blanking, etc.) 

Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 1 
A, Newark, N. J. 


PRESSES (Riveting) 

Hanna Engineering Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Il) 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PRESSES (Scrap Bundling and 
Bali 


ng 
Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co., 
2747 So. 3ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

PRESSE; (Stamping) 

Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 56 Avenue 
A, Newark, J. 

PRESSURE VESSELS 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 

Seaife Co., 
Ann St., Oakmont, Pa. 

PRODUCED, GAS SYSTEMS—See 
GAS PRODUCEF, PLANTS 

PROJECTIL!I: BANDS 

Lewin-Mathes Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

PUG MILLS (For Bilas: Furnaces | 


an! Sintering Plants) 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co., 
70) Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS 

American Pulverizer Co., 1539 
Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
2920-28 N. Market St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

PUMP HOUSES 

Dravo Corp. (Contracting Div.) 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa 

PUMPS 

All's-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ul. 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Mesta Machin: Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, 

Oil Well Supply Co., 

Roper, Th: Geo. D., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., 
210 Bivd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PUMPS (Boller Feed) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il! 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The 
210 Bivd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., Harrison, N. 

PUMPS (Centrifugal) 

Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfz 
Providence, oe 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tomkins-Johnson Co., The, 
Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St., 
Jackson, Mich. 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The, 
210 Bivd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“ Machinery 


Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dallas, Texas 
Corp., 


The 


Machinery 
J 


Co 


Worthington Pump 
Corp., Harrison, N. 


PUMPS (Fuel Injection) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


PUMPS (Hydraulic) 

Brown & Sharp: Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Galland-Henning Manufacturing “. 
2747 So. 3lst St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

mn Brothers Co., 3126 Bur 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Racin: Too! & Machine Co., 


D., Corp., 


Geo. 
Rockford, Ti. 


Avenue 


Paul 


| 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG ON 
MERCURY GROUP WASHFOUNTAINS. 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 18 MONTHS 









You'll want all the details about the unique new 
Mercury Model LC-54 Soe Washfountain with ten 
individually operated rayheads which, because of 
their automatic shutoff. eature, save enough on water 
bills to pay for the fountain in 18 months. Mercury 
washfountains are made of precast stone, armored 
with “Duromit™ for lifelong strength 
and wear. Chip and craze-proof. Easily 
installed—minimum upkeep. Complete 
descriptions of all models together with 
methods of installation, engineering 
features, and specifications are clearly 
given in an interesting new catalog 
which is yours on request. Ask for 
catalog No. 500 


FREE 
CATALOG 


STANDARD WASHROOM EQUIPMENT IR APTLOL. 
SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS CO., xX SAGINAW, AICH 


SS o EVERY ps 


wo” 


Waller St 






Promptly made to your 






specifications. Wx, 
Sal any size or style of oaaront desired 
Oo CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
Q 2448 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Oicago, tu 








“COWLES” 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE By TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL, COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 











SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All usgeees 
60 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rechester, N.Y. 
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» WHERE 





TO-BUY « 





PUMPS (Hydraulic)—Con. 
Schloemann Engineering Corp. 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weinman i, ot & Supply Co., The, 
210 pve, of the Allies, 


, 400 Chestnut Si., 


Worthington ‘Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


PUMPS (Reciprocating) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I). 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The. 
210 Bivd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUMP) (Rotary) 

Brown ¢: Sharp: Mig. Co., 
Providence, R. 1. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 

Roper, Th: Geo. D., Corp., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Weinman Pumvo & Supply Co., The, 
210 Bivd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUMP) (Vacuum) 
Fa'rbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., ‘Chicago, I 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


PUMPS (Vertical Turbine) 
Loeee & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


PUNCHE:}) (Multiple) 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., Elam and 
Garrard Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill 


PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINERY 

Beatty Machines & Mfg. Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 

Chambersburti Engineering Co., 


Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

Continenta) Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 


Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. Kol- 
mar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
637-697 Northland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Etna 
Branch P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PYROMETE!; TUBES 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


PYROMETER! 

Bristol Co., The, 
112 Bristol Rd., “Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
nea polis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4461 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RACKS (Steel, for Drums & 
Barrels) 


Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, I. 


RAIL BREAKERS 

National Roll & Foundry Co., The, 
Avonmore, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILS (New and Relaying) 

Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 

P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAIL! (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Ryerson, Jos. T. & Son 
16th & Rockwell Sts., tannin, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


B 
Weirton Steel Co., "Weirton, W. Va. 


Machine Co., The, 
64 State St., Cambrid 4 Mase. 


Brown & Sharpe M 
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yond _ peal oo. me, 
242 E. h St., and, 
Gishoit Machine Co., ttt; E. Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison Wis. 
Die Corp., 
~A, 


an EQUIPMENT 
Albert, L., & Son, Whitehead Rd., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Crawbuck, John D., Co., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Galbreath Machinery Co., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Blower Co., 404 N. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc., 
Hegewisch Sta., Chicago, -*- 


A.V.R.R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moto; Repai: & Mfg. Co., 

1558 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O 
Wes: Penn Machinery Co., 

1203 Houss Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RECEIVER: 


Pressed Steel Tank Co., 1461 So. 
66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Scaife Co., 
Ann St., Oakmont, Pa. 


RECORDER: (Combustion) 
Hays Corp., The, 960 Eighth Ave., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


RECORDERS (Pressure, Speed, 
Temperature, Time) 

Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd.. 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.. 
4461 Wayn: Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECTIFIERS (Dry Dise) 
R., & Co. 


Mallory, P. 
3029 E. Washington 'Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


REDUCERS (Speed)—See SPEED 
REDUCERS 


REDUCTION GEARS 
Horsburgh & Scott Co., The, 5112 
Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 
Philadelphia Gea: Works, 
Erie Ave. & G St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sturtevant, . F., Co. 
Hyds Park, Boston, Mass. 


REFRACTORIE? (Dolomite) 
Basie Refractories, Inc. 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, ©. 


REFRACTORIES (Firs Clay) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New Yori: City. 
Eureka Fire Brick Works, 1100 B. F. 
Jones Law Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Glob: Brick: Co., The, 
Eas: Liverpool, O. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co.. 
1800 Farmers Bank Bidg., 


Ili nois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Tl. 
Keagler Brick Co., 1443 W. Market 
St., Steubenville, ©. 


REFRACTORIE:) (Fo: High 
Furnaces) 


J 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 

Ajax Park, Trenton, N. 
Carborundum Co., The, 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


REFRACTORIES (Magnesia) 
Basic Refractories, Inc., 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, O 


REFRACTORIES (Silicon Carbide) 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co 
Westboro, Mass. 
Carborunduri Co., The, 
Perth Amboy, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


REFRACTORY CONCRETE 

Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., Dept. 
S, Chrysler Bidg., New York City. 

Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 

. New York City. 

Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

REGULATOR: (Pressure 

Electric ‘ey & Miz. Co., The 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 

REGULATOR? vo ent 

Bristol Co,., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 


Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
peapeee-ssoney well Regulator Co., 
4462 Wayn: Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REINFORCEMEN’ FABRIC 
(Electri: elded) 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


RESISTORS (Graphite Disc) 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1320 So. 2nd 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RHEOSTAT! (Plating) 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 

Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


RING!) (Steel) 

~~ City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
ranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 

Heppenstal!l Co., Box S-8, 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

King Fifth Wheel Co., 2915 No. 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moltrup Steel Products Co., 
Beave: Falls, Pa. 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldw'n Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RING (Weldiess) 

(*Also Stainless) 

*Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


RIVETERS (Hydraulic—Portable 
ani Stationary) 

Hanna Engineering Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RIVETER (Pneumatic) 
Hanna Engineering Works, 

1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 

Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
RIVETING MACHINERY 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 

Chambersburs, Pa. 

Hanna Engineering Works, 

1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Shuster, F. B., Co.. The, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., 

Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St., 

ween Mich. 

Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

RIVETS 
(*Also Stainless) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

402 Oakland 
B Y 3 
mae Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn 

St., Chicago, ih. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
h & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Republic Steel Corp., 

Upson Nut Div., Dept. ST, 

1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. 
*Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 

Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Triplex Screw Co., The, 

5317 Grant Ave., Cleveland, O. 
RIVETS (Non-Ferrouws and Stain- 


) 
Harper, H. M., Co., The, 
2646 Fletcher St., Chicago, Ill. 
ROD’ (Alloy) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-7, 
3830 W. Burnhani 5i., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Midvale Co., The 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST 

Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 

16th & Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, 

RODS (Brass, Bronze, Copper, 

Nickel Silver, Silicon-Bronze) 
American Brass Co., The, 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 

Trenton, N. 

Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 

Seymou;, Conn. 

RODS (Drill) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 


Dept. S- : 

Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 

McKeesport, Pa. 


Harvey, Ill 
Warren, oO. 


St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RODS (Phospho: Bronze) 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 
Seymour, Conn. 


RODS aw wl po and Shapes) 
(*Also Stal 
“aRoeneny Lodium Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethl 


em, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
*Copperweld Steel Co., 
*Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RODS (Rounds, Flats & 
Shapes) —Con. 

*Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 

Washburn Wire ~- 

Phillipsdale, R. 

Youngstown Sheet a “Tube Co., The 

Youngstown, O. 


RODS (Steel and Iron) 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


— (Welding)—See WELDING 


Ls] 


Warren, O. 


RODS (Wire)—Sec WIRE 
PRODUCTS 


ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
Etna Machine Co., The, 
3400 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 


ROLLING DOORS & SHUTTERS— 
See DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


ROLLING MILI BEARINGS—See 
BEARINGS (Rolling Mill) 


ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 

Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

Cold Metal Products Co., The, 
2131 Wilson Ave., Youngstown, O. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 

Hyde Park Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Hyde Park, Pa. 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., 

P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Morgan Eng'neering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

National Rol! & Foundry Co., The 
Avonmore, Pa. 

Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., 

New Bremen, O. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O 

Yoder Co., The, 55 Walworth Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


ROLLING MILLS  saparaed Con- 
tracting Enginecrs 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Schloemann Eng'neering Corp., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


ROLLING MILI. MACHINERY 
(Used) 

Foster, Frank B., 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROLLING MILL TABLES 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New Yorl: City. 

Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROLLS (Bending and Straightening) 
Baldwin Southwark Div., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 






STEEL 








» WHERE-TO-BUY « « 





ROLLS (Sand and Chilled) 
SS & Mach. Co., 


es ay ng .¢ Steel Fdry. Co., 


Chicago, 
Hyde Park Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Hyde Park. Pa. 

Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Roll & Foundry Co., The, 
Avonmore, Pa. 
Ohio Steel Fdry. Co., 
Lima, O.-Springfield, O. 
Pttsburgh Koils Div. of Blaw- 
Knox Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Blidz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROLLS (Stecl and Iron) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Birds , Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. 


Co., 
Chicago, Ind. 
Hyde Park ey A and Machine Co., 


Lew.s Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corp., 


National Roll & Fdry. Cwo., The, 
Avonmore, Pa. 
Ohie Steel Fdry. Co., 
Lima, O.-Springfield, O. 
re Rolls le Blaw-Knox 


Co., tsburgh, 

United e By rs Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROLLS (Tinning Machine) 
an Shear Knife Co., 
3rd & Ann Sts., humestead, Pa. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 
( and Piain) 
American Rolling Mill Co., The, 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O 
——— Steel Co., The, 


ewport, . 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


ehem, Pa. 
Philip, Mfg. Co., The, 
kland, Cincinnati, O. 
Cosneete aoa Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago, 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 S. 


Bethl 
Carey, 


Dearborn 


New York City 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Sons, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


ROOFING (Plastic and Liquid) 

Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 

. Tar & Chemical Div., 

: Koppers Blidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RUBBEr, GOODS (Mechanical) 
United States Rubber Co. 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


RUBBER LINING (Hard and Soft) 
American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New “York City. 


RUST PREVENTIVES 
Alrose Chem'‘cal Co. 


80 Clifford St., Providence, R. I. 
American Lanolin Corp., 
Railroad St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Koppers Co., Tar & Chemical Div.. 


Smith Oil & Refining Co., 
Rockford, Il. 
Chemic 


“a Co. 
Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 


July 6, 1942 


RUST PROOFING PROCESS 


Galvanizing Co., 
E. Cumberland St., 


Tar & Chemical Div., 
oppers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


SAFE ENDS (Boiler Tubs) 


National Tube Co., 

Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tubular Service Corp. 

120 44th St., seeainte. a * 


SAFETY DEVICES (Electric) 


Electric Controller & Mig. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


SALT TABLETS 


Morton Salt Co., 
Ave., Chicago, 


SAND CONDITIONING AND 
PREPARING MACHIN& «a: 
American Foundry Equipment 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Link-Belt Co., 
300 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, Il 
Vapor Blast Mig. Co., 
333 S. 16th Si., Muwaukee, Wis 


SAWING MACHINES (Contour) 

Continental Machines, Inc., 
1324 So. Washing.on Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SAWING MACHINES (Hack) 

Rac.:ns Tool & Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


SAWING MACHINE: 
Cold) 


310 So. Michigan 


Co., 


(Het and 


Co., 
Ave., 


The, 


Armstrong-Blum Mfg. 
5/0U Bioomingdale 
Chicago, Iii. 

Morgan tngineering Co., 
Aliiance, VU. 

Mo.cn & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveiand, 

Racine Tool & Machine Co., 
racine, Wis. 


United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First Nacional Bank Bidg., 
P.ttsburgh, Pa. 

SAWS (Band—Metal Cutting) 

Atkins, EK. C., & Co., 
427i So. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Huther Bros. Saw & Mig. Co., 
1290 Univers.ty Ave., 
Rochester, N. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 

470 Main St., Fi.cuburg, Mass 


SAWS (Gang) 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 


SAWS (Hack) 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago, L 

Atkins, Ek. C., & Co., 427 So. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, 


SAWS (Hot and Cold) 

Huther Bros. Saw & Mfg. Co., 
1290 University Ave., 
Rochester, . 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, 0 


SAWS (Inserted Tooth, Cold) 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 
Huther Bros. Saw & mig. Cv., 
1290 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, 


SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass 


Mass 


Mass 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Youngstown, O. 

SAWS (Segmental) 

Atkins, E. C., & Co., 427 So. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


SCAFFOLDING (Tubular) 
Dravo Corp. (Machinery Div.) 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCALES 

Atias Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75 
600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kron Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn 

SCALES (Dial & Recording) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

SCALES (Laboratory) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, 
600 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

SCALE! (Monorail) 

American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O 

Cleveland Tramrail Div. of The 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 1125 E. 283rd St., 
Wickliffe, O. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Kron Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
358 Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


SCRAP BALING PRESSES—See 
BALING PRESSES 


SCREENS AND SIEVES 


Chicago Perforating Co., 
2443 W. 24th Pl., Chicago, Ill 
Erdie Perforating Co., 

171 York St., Rochester, N. Y 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill 
Koppers Co., Engineering & Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers 

Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCREW EXTRACTORS 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Div 
Associated Spring Corp., 
97 Main St., Bristol, Conn 
Hindley Mfg. Co., 
Valley Falls, R. IL. 
National Acme Co., The, 
13l1st St., Cleveland, O 


SCREW MACHINES (Automatic, 
Single and Multiple Spindle) 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Cleveland Automatic 
2269 Ashland Ave., 
Cone Automatic 
Windsor, Vt 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Il! 
National Acme Co., The, 170 E 

131st St., Cleveland, O 
Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O 


SCREW PLATES 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 
SCREW STOCK—See STEEL 
(Serew Stock) 
SCREWS 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 
2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 
1948200 Varick St., 
New York City 


SCREWS (Cap, Set, 
Bristol Co., The, 

112 Bristol Rd., Waterbury, Conn 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 

2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
National Acme Co., The, 170 E 

131st St., Cleveland, O 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 

194-200 Varick St., 

New York City. 
Triplex Screw Co., The, 

5317 Grant St., Cleveland, O 

Headed) 


SCREWS (Cold 
Central Screw Company, 


170 E 


Machine Co., 
Cleveland, O 
Machine Co., Inc.. 


Safety-Set) 


3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 

2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O 
Lamson & Sess'ons Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
SCREWS (Conveyor) 


Lee Spring Co. Inc., 
30 Main St., Brooklyn, ~~ = 


SCREWS (Hardened Metallic Drive) 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 

194-200 Varick St., 

New York City. 


SCREWS (Hardened Self-Tapping) 
Central Screw Company, 

3517 Shields Ave., Chitago, Ill 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 

194-200 Varick St., 

New York City. 
SCREWS (Machine) 
Central Screw Company, 

3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O° 


SCREWS (Machine, Recessed Head) 
American Screw Co., 

Providence, R. I. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chandler Products Co., Euclid, O 
Continental Screw Co., 

New Bedford, Mass 
Corbin Screw Corp., 


New Britain, Conn 
International Screw Co., 
Detroit, Mich 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., 
2440 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O 
New England Screw Co., 
Keene, N i 
Parker-Kalon Corp.. 194-200 Varick 
St.. New York City 


Pawtucket Screw Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I 


Pheoll Mfg. Co., 5700 Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago, Ill 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn 

SCREWS (Non-Ferrous and Stain- 
less) 

Harper, H. M., Co., The, 


2646 Fletcher St., Chicago, Il 


SCREWS (Sheet Metal, Recessed 
Head) 

American Screw Co., 
Providence, R. IL. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn 


Chicago, Il 
Euclid, O 


Central Screw Co., 
Chandler Products Co., 
Continental Screw Co., 
New Bedford, Mass 
Corbin Screw Corp., 
New Britain, Conn 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., 
2440 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick 
St., New York City 
Pheoll Mfg. Co., 5700 Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago, Il 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Shakeproof Lock Washer Co., 
Chicago, It 


SCREWS (Socket, Cold Forged) 


Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick 
St.. New York City 


SCREWS (Thread-Cutting) 


Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick 
St.. New York City 


SCREWS (Thumb) 
Central Screw Company, 
3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick 
St.. New York City 


SCREWS (Wood, Recessed Head) 
American Screw Co., 
Providence, R. I 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Chandler Products Co., 
Continental Screw Co., 
New Bedford, Mass, 
Corbin Screw Corp., 
New Britain, Conn 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., 


Conn 
Euclid, O 


2440 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O 

Parker, Charlies, Co., The, 
Meriden, Conn 

Pheoll Mfg. Co., 5700 Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago, Ill 

Southington Hdwe. Mfg. Co 
Southington, Conn 


Whitney Screw Co., Nashua, N. H 


SEAMLES! STEEL TUBING— 
See TUBING (Seamless Steel) 


SEPARATOR: (Magnetic) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St 

Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 

2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O 
Frantz, S. G., Co., Inc., 

221-5 Centre St., New York City. 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., The 

% Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O 


SHAFT HANGERS—See 
HANGERS (Shaft) 


Paul 
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WHERE 






-TO-BUY « « 





SHAFTING 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Lil. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & La Bidg., 
Pittebursh 
Co. Chicago, Ill. 


LaSalle Steel 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., 


Seul wei Steel Products Co., 
6 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
nion Drawn Steel Div., Republic 
Steel Corp., Massilion, O. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., 
First National Bank Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHAFTINO (Flexible) 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
kman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


SHAPERS 


Cincinnati Shaper Co., 
Elam Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Ohio Machine Tool Co., The, 

Kenton, O 


SHAPERS (Automatic Controls for) 


Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 


SHAPES (Brass, Bronze, Nickel, 
Silver) 


Dahistrom Metailic Door Co., 
Jamestown, pf 


Garrard and 


SHAPES (Steel)—Seo STEEL 
(Structural) 


SHAPES, SPECIAL (Steel) 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Il. 

Carnegie-Lllinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columba Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & sw Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 

Laclede Steel ~ Arcad: Bidg., 

545 W. McCarty 


St. Louls, Mo. 

Monarch Stee! Co., 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee! Tank Co., 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, J. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Union Drawn Steel Div., Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 

Wyckof! Drawn Steel Co., 

First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHEAF BLADE® 


American Shear Knife Co., 
Srd and Ann Sts., Homestead, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 


The, 3917 S*. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc.. 
726 Ta . Philadelphia, Pa. 
He tall . Box 


8-8, 
Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ohio Knife Co.. Dreman Ave. & 
B. & O. R.R., Cincinnati, O. 


SHEARS 


Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., 
am , Ind. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., 53rd St. & 
2nd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Shaper ‘., Garrard and 
Elam Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
The, 3917 7 Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, 

Continental Roil & Steel Fdry. Co.. 
E. Chicago, Ind. 

Haliden Machine Co., The, 
Thomaston, Conn. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


H Park Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Yivae Park, Pa. 


Lew's Fdry. & Mach. Div. of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, . 
ot ~ Engineering Co., The, 


Machine & Tool Works, 
-697 Northland Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
O'Net!.Tewin Mfa. Co.. 

aR 8th Ave. So., Minneapolis, 
Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., 

New Bremen, 0. 
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Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., 
Etna Branch P. O., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHEARS, ROTARY (Slitting, 
Beveling, Circling, Flanging) 

Hydropress, Inc., 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 

Yoder Co., 55 Walworth Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


SHEE BAR 
Anions ig 2 Co., The, 


Newport, 
—_ Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carneg:e-Illinois ‘Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, 

Jones & Laughlin — Cnp.. 
Jones & an oS 
Pittsburgh, 

R blic Feet Cate., Dept. ST, 

eveland, O. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, 


SHEE.’ LIFTER) AND 
CARRIERS 
American MonoRail Co., The, 
TAI? ~ Athers Ave... Cleveland, O 
Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1308 S. 
K lbourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Hyde Park Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Hyde Park, Pa. 
J-B 5 ew Sales Co., 
310) Eas* 
New ly “Gonn. 


SHEE.’ METAS. soe 
See STAMPIN 


SHEET a WORKERS 
MACHIN 


Cincinnati i Co., Elam and 
Garrard S‘s., Cincinnati, O. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
637 Northland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., 
New Bremen, O. 


Yoder Co., The, 55 Walworth Ave.. 


Cleveland, oO. 


SHEET STEEL PILING 
(New and Used) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Stee! Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Inland Steel Co., 
33 SS. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


SHEETS (Acid Resisting) 


International Nickel Co., Inc., The. 


67 Wall St., New York City. 


SHEET‘ (Black) 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
aos Stee, Co., The, 


ewport, 

Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Granit« City Steel Co., 
Granit: City, Tl. 

Great es Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Detroit, “Mich. 

Inland Steel Co.. 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc 
16th & Rockwell ‘er 

Superior Sheet Steel D 
sceotinented Steel * ane 7 
Canton, 

Tennesse: Coal, Iron *: Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

SHEETS (Brass, Bronze, Copper, 
Nicke! Sliver, Silicon-Bronze) 

American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Anse Metal, Inc., Dept. S-7, 

W. Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., 

Brid , Conn. 


SHEET‘) (Corrugated) 


American Rolling; Mil @o.. The 
921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
-_ Stee Co., The, 


Rh O., 2243-2244 Oliver 
Bide. Pittebureh Pa. 





_Chicaso, Tl. 


Bethlehem S* * Co., 
Carnegie {illinois ‘Steel Corp., 
Chicago. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Coinenset praet Corp., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., Brown-Mar:: Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


SHEETS) (Deey Drawin;: and 
Stamping) 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Armericen Rolling Mill Co., The. 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 

Andrew 3 ‘yg J Co., The, 
Newpor;, 

Apollo Steel Co.., 2243-2244 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethleher: Stee! Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Granit: City Steel Co., 

Granit: City. Ml. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., 

Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 

Inland Steel Co.. 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, I. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson. Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 

Chicagy. a 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 

Youngstown, O. 


SHEET} (Electrical) 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-225, Olive: Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The, 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 

Andrew; Stee! Co., The, 

Newport, Ky. 

Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Granite City Stee! Co., 

Granit: City, Tl. 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc. Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I. 

Inland Steel Co.. 38 So. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago, I. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Il. 

Wheelin? Steel Corp., 
Wheeling. W. Va 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


SHEET (Galvanized) 

American Rolling Mill Co., The, 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 

Newport, Ky. 

Steel Co., 2243-2244 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethlehem Stee! Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Granit: City Steel Co., 
Granits City, I. 

Inland Steel Co.. £ 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th &: Rockwell S<s., 
Chicago, Il. 

Scully Steel Predane Co 
131G Wabansia Ave.. 

Superio: Shee* Steel Div 
Continental Steel Gass. 
Canton, O. 


Brown-Marx Bidg., 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tubs Co., The. 
Youngstown, 





Chicago, Tl. 








SHEETS (Hoe: Rolled an! Hoe: 
Rolled Annealed) 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The, 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, 0. 

Andrew; Steel Co., The, 


Newport, Ky. 
Apollo Steel Co., 2243-2244 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Continenta! Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Disston. Henry. & Sons. Inc.. 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Granit« City Steel Co., 


Inland Steel Co..'38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, I. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Levinson Steel Co., The, 

33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST. 
Cleveland, O 

Ryerson, Jos. T.. & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Iii. 

Scully Steel Products Co.. 

1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham. Ala. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Youngstown, O. 


SHEETS (Lead Coated) 


Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Superior Sheet Steel Div., 
Continental Steel Corp., 
Canton, O. 


SHEETS (Long Terne) 


Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Suvrerior Sheet Stee! Div., 
Continental Steel Corp., Canton, O 

Weirton Steel Co.. Weirton, W. Va 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Youngstown, O. 


SHEETS (Nickel Silver) 


Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 
Seymour, Conn. 


SHEET: (Perforated) 


Harrington & Kins Perforatins Co 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 


SHEET: (Phosphor Bronze) 


Seymou? Marufacturin:: Co., The, 
Seymour, Conn. 


SHEETS (Reinforced) 


Erdie Perforatins Co., 
171 York St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SHEETS (Roofing—See ROOFING 
AND SIDING 


SHEETS (Stainless) 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.., 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling M"' Co., The, 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 

Carnegie-Illinoi; Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 


SHEETS (Stainies: Clad) 

Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ii. 

Ingersoll Steel & Dise Div., 
Warner Corp., 310 5S. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SHEETS (Tin)—Sec TIN PLATE 


Borg- 
Michigan 







STEEL 

















WHERE 


-TO-BUY 


els 





Francisco, 
Granite ha A 5 Co., 
Granite 


Steel Go. 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Pk in. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 


ont tsburgh, Pa. 
—? Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
eland, O. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co,, Brown-Mar:: Bidg., 
rmingham, 


Bi Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


SHEETS—HIGH FINISH 
(Automobile, Meta! Furniture, 
Enamcling) 


American Rolling Mil! Co., The. 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 


Newport, Ky. 

Apollo Steel Co. 2243-2244 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinoit Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Grea. Lakes Stee! Corp., 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 

Inland Steel Co., 
St., Chicago, mM. 

Jores & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc 
16th & Rockwell Sts.. Chicago, Il. 


Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Mar~ Bidg., 


Weirton Steel Go., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, , 


SHELI. BANDS (Rotating) 
Lewin-Mathes Co., St. Louis, 


SHELLS (Seamles: Drawn) 


Crosby Co., The, 
183 Pratt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHIMS (Laminated) 


Laminated Shim Co., 
Glenbrook, Conn. 


SHOVELS (Power) 


Northwes* Engineerin: Co., 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


SIEVES—Sec SCREENS AND 
SIEVES 


SIGNALING & INTER-COMMUNI- 
CATION EQUIPMENT 

Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


SIGNS (Metal) 


Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 


SILICO-MANGANESE 


Electro y ~) Co., 
d St., New York City. 
Samuel, Frank, é Co., Inc., 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILICON METAL AND ALLOYS 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 

30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 

230 Park Ave., New York ‘City. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 

420 Lexington Ave., 

New York City. 


SKELP (Steel) 
Wood Steel Co., 


Mo. 


Inc., 


Til. 


Beth: 
Carnegie lilincis Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
mead Steel Co., 
35 S. St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 
Laem Stee! Co., Arcade Bidg., 
Louis, 


tame se. Coal, “tren & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Mar: Bidg., 
Birmingham, 


July 6, 1942 





Victory 








SLAO GRANULATING MACHINES 
(Blast Furnace and Open Hearth) 


Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burs Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. e 


SLITTERS 

Cowles Tool Co., 2086 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland, 

Ohio Knife Co., Dremen Av e. & 
B. & O. R.R., Cincinnati, O. 


SMALL TOOLS 
Brown & Sharpe pits. Co.. 


Providence, R. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The, 
1242 E. 49th St., Cleveland, 0. 


SOAKING PITS 
Amsler-Morton Co., The, 
Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salem Engineeri nz Co., 
714 S. Broadway, Salem, O. 
Surface Combustion Div. of 
General Properties Co., Inc., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


SOLDER 

Kester Solder Co., 422! Wright- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Wayn: Chemical Products Co., 
950: Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 


SOLENOID: (Electric) 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLVEN (Degreasing) 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 


Dept. Penn St., Niles, Ohie. 
Pennsal: Cleane: Div., 


Ss. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 2 


SPACING TABLES 


Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Etna 
Branch F. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPECIAI MACHINERY—See 
MACHINERY (Special) 


SPEED REDUCERS 


Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 

3270 E. 80th St., Cleveland, O. 
Foote, Brad, Gear Works, Cicero IIl. 
Grant Gear Works, 

2nd & B. Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co., The, 

511: Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co. 

, Chicago, Ml. 


SE 


RE-SET-ABLE 


Cooler dressing 
Closer Tolerances 
Micrometer Accuracy 
Wing key heat 


BIG-HED-NIBS 
LOC-KEY-SET 


. Three grades of di Becouse: 


, quality 
gt? per karat. Medtum —-™ $24 per “beret 





dissipation and absolute 
diamond lock nib 


quality $48 per karat. (Contour tem 

» di supplied only in Medium and 
: quality.) 

All diamond sizes \ to 10 karat are nib 

mounted for —--- wy + ~ ment . Billed 


subject to a _A quality of dia- 
mond BT +- KR 4 a minimum size 








AMOND fO0l , enous Not Inc 






CH ICAGO Li 





INDUSTRIAL rauaKs AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 

















The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.*’Siio’* 


We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES. 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 





4437 . 
Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. 

Par': Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Tool Co., 


7171 E. es Rd., 
Detroit, Mich. 36 years of experience and many satisfied customers rep- 
New Departure Div., General eo resent our qualifications. Our trained engineers will be 


Motor; Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Philadelphia Gea: Works, 
Erie Ave. & G 5St., 


giad to discuss your production machinery problems— 
without obligation. 








Philadelphia, Pa. THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
SPIEGELEISEN qu COLUMBUS. OO} | OC i eer es 
Electro setetretenl Co., 

30 , a a. _ Yor: City. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York: Cty THE WEINMAN 


Inc 
Harrison Bidg., Co Ine Pa. | PUMP & SUPPLY COMPANY 


SPIKES (Screw) 

Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calii. 

Republic Stee] Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tub: Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


SPINDLE SHAPERS (For Non- 
Ferrous Metai, Plastic: & Wood) 
Walker-Turne; Co., Inc., 
506" Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


SPINDLE} (Grinding) 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

Heald Machin: Co., 
Worceste:, Mass. 


SPINDLES (Lathe) 


American Hollow Boring Co., 
1054 W. 20th St., Erie, 


SPLICE BARS (Rail) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, 











| AWIRE STRAIGHTENING 
and 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


HIGH SPEED Machines for 
round wire, flat wire, welding 


wire, all kinds of wire. 


The F. B. Shuster Company 


New Haven, Conn. 








Pa. 





Straightener Specialists Since 1866 





























» WHERE-TO-BUY « « 










SPLICEBARS (Rail)—Con. 


Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SPRINGS 
(*Also Stainless) 


*American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg.. Cleveland, O 
*Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, 
Div. Associated Spring Corp., 
97 Main St.. Bristol, Conn. 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., 


444 Centra! Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
Lee Spring Co., Inc., 
30 Ma‘n St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
*Raymond Mfg. Co., Div. Asso- 
ciated Sorin Corp. 280 So. 
Centre St., Corry, Pa. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 


SPRINGS (Alloy) 


Barnes, Wallace, Co.. The, Div. 
Associated Spring Corp., 


97 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
Raymond Mfg. Co.. Div. Associated 
Soring Corp., 280 So. Centry St., 


Corry, Pa. 


SPRINGS (Coll & Elliptic) 


Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Div. 
Associated Spring Corv., 
97 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
Raymond Mfg. Co.. Div. Associated 
Soring Corp., 280 So. Centre St., 
Corry, Pa. 


SPRING) (Compression) 


Barnes, Wallace. Co.. The, Div. 
Associated Spring Corp.. 
97 Ma'‘n St., Bristol, Conn. 
Raymond Mfg. Co.. Div. Associated 
Sorin Corp., 280 So. Centre St., 
Corry, Pa. 


SPRINGS (O1| Tempered—Fiat) 
Barnese, Wallace. Co., The, Div. 
Associated Spring Corp., 
9? Main St.. Bristol, Conn. 
Daves, yoke Beam Co., Laurel Ave., 
R., Johnstown, Pa. 
Baemet ‘Mfg. Co.. Div. ‘Associated 


Spring Corp., 280 So. Centres St., 
Corry, Pa. 

SPRINGS (Torsion) 

Barnes, Wallace, Co.. The, Div. 


Associated Sprin: Corp., 


97 Ma'n St., Bristol, Conn. 

Raymond Mfg. Co.. Div. Associated 
Sorin: Corp., 289 So. Centre St., 
Corry, Pa. 

SPRINGS (Valve) 

Barnes, Wallace, Co.. The, Div. 


Associated Sprint Corp., 
97 Main St., Rristol, Conn. 
Raymond Mfg. Co. Div. Associated 
Sorin? Corp., 280 So. Centr: St., 
Corry, Pa. 
SPRINKLER‘) (Automatic) 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
SPRUE CUTTERS 
Shuster, F. B., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STACK | (Steel)—See 
BRIDGES, ETC. 


STAINLES STEEL—Se:; BARS, 
SHEETS, STRIP, PLATES, ETC. 


STACKING MACHINES (Hand & 
Electric) 


The, 


Economy Engineerin? Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
‘cago, Ill. 


STAMPINGS 


American Tube & Stampin: Plant, 
(Stanley Wks.), Bridgeport, Conn. 
Barnes, allace, Co.. The, Div. 
Associated Spring Corp., 
97 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
Crosby Co., The, 
18" Pratt St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Davi: Brake Beam Co., Laurel Ave.. 


& P. R. R., Johnstown, Pa. 
Dayton Rogers Co., Dept. C., 
2830 13th Ave be 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Erdle Perforating Co., 
171 Yor St.. Rochester, N. Y. 


Sopnenend Valve Mfg. Co., 
ee Box 20, Coraopolis, Pa. 
Hubbard. M. M. D.. Sprint Co. 


720% Madison av. ” Aurora, I). 
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Pressed Stee! Tank Co., 1461 So. 
66th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Raymond Mfg. Co., Div. Associated 
Spring Corp., 280 So. Centre St... 
Corry, Pa. 
Scaife a, Ann St., 
Oakmont, Pa. 
Spriesch Too! & Mfg. Co., 
10 Howard S., Buffalo, 
Stanley Works, The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Toled: Stampin: & Mfg. Co., 
90 Fearing: Bivd., Toledo, O. 
Whitehead Stampin: Co., 1667 W 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, M:ch. 


N..F. 


STAMPS (Steel) 
Cunningham, M. E., Co., 
Carson St., Pittsburgh, 
Matthews, Jame: H.. &: 
3978 Forbes St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAPLES (Wire) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Columbix, Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Rerublic Steel 
Clevela 
Tennessee Coal. 


172 E. 
se. 


Corp., Dept. S7, 


Iron & Railroad 


Co., Brown-Mar Bidg 
Pirmingham, Ala. 
Wickwir: Brothers, 
189 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 

STARTER:; (Electri: Motor) 
Electric ig ay & Mfg. Co., The, 
2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 

STEE!. (Alloy) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
American Stee! & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bide., Cleveland, O 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinoi: Stee! Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Carpenter Steel Co., 
Dept. 51. Reading, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O 


Disston, Henry, @ Sons. Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth-Sterlin: Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Frasse, Peter A.. & Co.. Inc 
17 Grand St., New York City. 
He tall Co., Box S-8, 
Hatfield St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jessop Stee! Co., 584 Green St., 
Washington, Pa. 
Midvale Co.. The, Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rerublic Stee! Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 
Scully Steel Products Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave.. Chicago, Il 
Simond? Saw & Steel Co., 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Mar~ Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Inc., 


Timken Roller Rearint Co., The, 
Stee! & Tuhe Div.. Canton, O. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 

Weshburn Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. 1. 

STEEI. (Alloy, Colt Finished) 


American Steel & Wire Co., : 
Rockefeller Bidg.. Cleveland, O 
Bliss & Lauehlin, Inc.. Harvey, Ili. 
Coppverweld Steel Co.. Warren, O. 
F'rth-Sterlins Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
LeSnlle Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Moltrus Steel Preducts Co., 
Reaver Falls, Pa. 
Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. 
St., Tndianavolis, Ind. 
Union Drawn Steel Div. of Republic 
Steel Corp.. Massillon, O. 
Wyekoff Drawn Steel Co.. 
First Nations! Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEE!. (Ciad—Corrosion Resisting) 
(*Also Staintess) 
Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp.., 
Pittsburah-Chicago. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Dept. 51. Reading. 
*Conperweld Stee! Co., 
*Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ml. 


McCarty 


Pa. 
Warren, O. 





Ingersoll] Steel & Dise Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 


Washington, 
Superio: Steel Corp., Carnegie, 


STEEL (Cold Drawn) 


American Stee! & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Bliss & Laughlin, 4 Harvey, Ill. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Moltrup Steel Products Co., 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, J. 

Sutton Engineer!n:: Co., 
Pari: Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

Union Drawn Steel Div. 
Stee! Corp., Massillon, O. 

Wyckofi Drawn Steel Co., 
First Nationa! Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ST-EL (Cok) Finished) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Bethlehcm Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jone; & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LaSallz Stee! Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Moltrup Stee! Products Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts.. Chicago, Il. 
Scully Steel Product. Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave., 
Union Drawn Stee! Div. 
Stee! Corp., Massillon, O. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., 
First Nationa! Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pa. 


Harvey, Ill 


STEEL (Corrosion Resisting) 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 

Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Biccett Steel Co., The, 

945 E. 67th St., Cleveland, O. 

Carnegie-Illinoi; Stee! Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Carpenter S*‘ee!l Co., 

Dept. 51, Reading. Pa. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesnort, Pa. 

Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Inc., 

17 Grand St., New York City. 

Granite City Steel Co., 

Granite City, Il. 

Ingerso'! Stee! & Disc Div., Bore- 
Warrer Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

— Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., 

Jessov, Wm., & Sors, 
627-629 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 

Jessop Stee! Co.. 584 Green St., 
Washington, Pa. 

Midvale Co.. The, 
Philadelohia, Pa. 

Nationa! Tube Co 


Inc., 


Nicetown, 


Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Ryerson. Jos. T., & Son. Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Lil 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Superior Stee! Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
T mken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 


STEEL (Die) 


Disston Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jessop, Wm., & Sons, Inc., 
627-629 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 

Jessop Steel Co.. 584 Green St 
Washington, Pa. 

Vanadivm-Alloy; Steel Co., 
Latrobe, . 


Pa. 


McCarty 


of Republic 


McCarty 


Chicago, Ill. 
of Republic 


Chicago, Il. 





STEEL 


Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinoi: Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 


(Electric) 


35 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Li 

Jessop, Wm., & Sons, Inc., 
627-629 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 

Jessop Steel Co., 584 Green St., 
Washington, Pa. 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O 

STEEL (High Speed) 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carpenter Steel Co., 

Dept. 51, Reading, Pa. 

Dieston Henry, & Sons, Inc 
726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Ingersol!] Stee! & Dise Div., Borg 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Jessop, Wm., & Sons Co., 

627-629 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 

Jessop Stee! Co.. 
Washington, Pa. 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 


584 Green St.. 


Latrobe, Pa. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 

STEEL (High Tensile, Low Alloy) 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illino'+ Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Cold Meta! Products Co., The, 


2131 Wilson Ave., Youngstown, © 
Columbia Stee! Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Great Lakes Stee! Corp., 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II! 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Stee! Corp., Dept. S7, 
Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T.. & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, I!) 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
‘o., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


The, 


STEEL (Nitriding) 


Allegheny Ludlum Stee! Corp., 
Devt. 5-229. Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 


STEEL (Rustiless)—See STEEL 


(Corrosion Resisting) 


STEEL (Screw Stock) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O 
Rethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, I) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 


Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LaSalle Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Moltrup Stee! Products Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. McCarty 
St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Republic Stee! Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell! Sts., Chicago, I! 
Union Drawn Steel Div. ot Republic 
Stee! Corp., Massillon, O. 

Wyckoff Drawn Stee! Co.. 
First Nations! Bani: Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 





The 









STEEL 








WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





yo (Spring) 
n Steel & Wir: Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, 0, 


. Wallace, Co., The, Div 
Associated Sprint 
97 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


Cold Metal Products Co., The, 


2131 Wilson Ave., Youngstown, 0. 


Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & a Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 

Roebling’ s, ‘John. "A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Washburn Wire Co., 

. & Harlem River, 


Phillipsdale, R. I. 


STEEL (Stainiess)—See STEEL 
(Corrosion Resisting) 


STEEL (Strapping) 


Atkins, E. C., & Co., 427 So. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STEEL (Strip, Coppe: Coated) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 

Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Thomas Steel Co., 


Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
STEEL (Strip, Hot and Cold 
Rolled) 


(*Also Stainiess) 


*Allegheny Ludlum Stee! Corp., 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*American Rolling Mill Co., 
1921 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Plant, 


The, 


(Stanley Wks.), Bridgeport, Conn. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Cold Meta! Products Co., The, 


2131 Wilson Ave., 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Enterprise Galvanizins Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 


Youngstown, O 


McKeesport, Pa. 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Inc., 
1% Grand St., New York City. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 


Ingersol! Steel &: Disc Div., Borg- 
Warne: Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 

meee Steel Co., 

xi So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


Jessop, Wm., & Sons, Inc., 
627-629 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 

Jessop Steel Co., 
584 Green St., Washington, Pa 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Roeblin;’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 

*Scully Steel Products Co., 


Inc., 


1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Il. 
*Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnege, Pa 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 

Co., Brown-Mar~ Bidg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Thoma’ Stee! Co.. The, Warren, O 
Washburn Wire Co., 
118th St. & Harlem River, 
New York City— 
_Phillipsdale, PR. I. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 


STEEI, (Strip. Ti Coated) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., 

Roeblinz’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Thoma? Stee! Co.. 

Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 


STEEL (Strip, Zine Coated) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, Me 6 

Thomas Steel Co.. 

Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 
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The, Warren, O. 


Chicago, Il. 


Cleveland, O. 


The, Warren, O. 


The, Warren, O. 


STEEL (Structural) 
(*Also Stainless) 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Belmont Iron Works. 22nd St. and 
Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
——— Steel Co 


lehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Clinton Bridg: Works, 
Columbia Steel Co., 


Clinton, Ia. 


Van Buren 


Enterprise Galvanizin:: Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gags Structural Steel Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 So. 

St., Chicago, Il. 

Jone: & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 


Dearborn 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lacled+ Stee! Co., Arcad: Bidg 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Levinson Steel Co., The, 
33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Midiand Structural Steel Co., 

Cicero, Ill. 

*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 

Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwel! Sts., 
Chicaco, Il. 

*Scully Steel Products Co., 

1316 Wabansia Ave.. Chicago, Ll 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 

Co., Brown-Mar-: Bidg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Uh! Construction Co., 

6001 Butler St., P’ttsburgh. Pa 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 

Youngstown, O. 


STEEL (Tool) 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Dept. S-229, 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bissett Steel Co., The. 

947 E. 67th St., Cleveland, O 
Carpenter Steel Co., 

Dept. 51, Reading, Pa. 
Copperweld Steel .Co., Warren, O 
Darwin & Milner, Inc., 

1260 W. 4th St., Cleveland, O 
Disston. Henry, & Sers. Inc 

726 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 
F-rth-Sterling £’eel Co., 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Inc., 

17 Grand St., New York City 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Div.. Borg- 

Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Jessop. Wm., & Sons Co., 
627-629 Sixth Ave., 

New York City. 

Jessop Steel Co., 

584 Green St., Washinaton, Pa 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 

Latrobe, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nat‘onal Broach & Mach. Co 
5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST 
Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, I! 

Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Corp., 


STEEL BUILDINGS—Sce 
BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, 


STEEL DOORS & SHUTTERS— 
See DOORS & SHUTTERS 


ETC. 


STEEL FABRICATORS—Sec 
BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 


STEEL FLOATING AND 
TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 


Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’e Work: 
Div.), Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bartlett- Hayward Div., 
Koppers Co., Baltimore, Md 
Belmont Iron Works, 
22nd St., and Washington Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. - 
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Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
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Write for Catalogue 
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| ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 
AND MORTARS 


ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER 8LDG. CLEVELAND, ome 
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FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
Daniel Crawford, Jr., Manager 


38th and CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give 
you the utmost in friendliness, comfort and 
service. Conveniently located to all stations, 
and only five minutes away from the heart of 
the business section. 


* 600 ROOMS each with bath from $3.00 up * 
RADIOS IN EVERY ROOM 


Unrestricted Parking to 3 a.m 





A Sa 
HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Lounge and Restaurants. 
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» » » WHERE « « « 

STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION— TANKS (Gas Auxiliary) Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 

Con. Webb City & Carterville Foundry & donee &  Lanshilin Bidg., po. Jom, & Muriel Sts., 
Federal pbui } Machi r . " 

Co.. 1 ae me Worms, Went City, Do. — Steel Corp., Dept. ST, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
General American Sponegettetion TANKS (Pickling) eland, O. Co., Brown-Ma 2.. 

Corp. , 135 a LaSalle National Carbon Co., W. 117th St. Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. Bi 

Chicago and Madison Ave., Cleveland, 0. Wheeling Steel Corp., TRACK 


Ti. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., 4809- 


Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pollock, B., Co., The, 


101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 
Western Gas Div., ‘Koppers Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
STELLITE 
Haynes Stellite Co., Harrison and 
Lindsay Sts., Kokomo, 
STENCILS (Spray and Sand Biast) 
Mathews, James H., & Co., 
3978 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STICKERS (Identification, Instruc- 


tion, ) 
Avery Adhesives, 451 E. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


STOKERS 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


STONES (Honing 


) 
oy. State peaive Products Co., 
estboro, M 


STOPPERS (Cinder Notch) 


Balley, Wm. M. Co., 
702 Ma Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brosius, gar Co., Sharps- 


burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STOPPERS (Rubber) 


Rhoades, R. v Metaline Co., 
4 ae St., Long Island City, 


STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
Graver a & Mfg. Co., Inc., 4809- 
40 Tod A E. Chicago, Ind. 
Lom Metal. ‘Products, Inc., 
7205 Madison Ave., Aurora, Tl. 
STORAGE BATTERIES—See 
BATT Storage) 


7 St. Clair Ave., 


Engineering 
Morgan St., 


Hydropress, 570 |) 
Ave., New York City. 
Lew's Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw- Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewis” Machine Co., 
3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, O. 
Logemann Brothers 'Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shuster, F. B., Co., The 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sutton Engineering Co., 
Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The, 


Union Commerce Bidg., 

Cleveland, 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 

160 Front St., New York City. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. sae Dept. 

S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUBFACE WELDING 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp., 

637 Buhl Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 

- SWAGING MACHINES 

Etna Machine Co., The, 

3400 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 
SWITCHES (Electric) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 

Ave., Milwaukee, "Wis. 

Electric Controlles & Mfg. Co., The, 

2700 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

Dept 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TACHOMETERS 
Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 

Waterbury, 

Brown Instrument Div. of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
! Wayne Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foxboro .. The, 118 Neponset 

Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 


TANK LININGS 
Ceileote Co., 750 Rockefeller 


Bidg., oO. 
National Carbon Co., g, Um &. 
and Madison Ave., Cleveland, O 
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United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


Co., 


General American + > agunae 


Corp., 135 So, LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., 4809- 
40 Tod Ave., E. Chicago, Ind. 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 


101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Scaife Co., 
Ann St., Oakmont, Pa. 
Western Gas ot Koppers Co., 


Fort Wayne, 
TANKS (Wood or Steel, Rubber or 
Lead Lined) 


American Hard Rubber Co., 

11 Mercer St., New noe City. 
United States Rubber C 

1230 Sixth Ave., New ‘York City. 


TAPPING MACHINES 


National Automatic Tool Co., 
Rich , id. 


TAPS AND DIES 


Detroit Tap & Tool C 
8432 Butler St., Detroit, Mich. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Landis Machine 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

National Acme Co. 


The, 


The, 170 E. 


worst St., ~ ar oO 


TERMINALS (Locking) 

Thompson-Bremer & Co., 
1644 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago, Il. 


TERNE PLATE—See TIN PLATE 


TESTING MACHINERY (Materials) 


Baldwin Southwark Di‘v., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Broach & Machine Co., 

St. Jean, Detroit, Mich. 


THERMIT WELDING 


Metal & Thermit Corp. 
120 Broadway, New York City 


THERMOMETERS 
Bristol Co., The, 
112 Bristol Rd., Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown Instrument Div. of Minne- 
ay 9 Regulator Co., 
4462 Ave., 
Philadelp la, Pa. 
Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Foxboro, Mass. 
Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THREAD CUTTING TOOLS 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 
8432 Butler St., Detroit, 
Machine 'Co., 


Mich. 


The, 
E. 61st ‘St., Cleveland, O 


TIE PLATES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethiehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 


Oster me. Co. 
2037 


Columbia 
San Francisco, Calit. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
Chicago, I. 
Dept. ST, 


Corp., 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 


Co., Brown- oaeee Bidg., 
Birm:ngham, 
Weirton Steel = Weirton, W. Va. 
TIN PLATE 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Coppeue Se ant Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 

— Steel Co., 


Calit. 
Granite Cit 0 Co., 
Granite City 
Inland rest to 38 So. Dearborn 
a -—K Til. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


TIN PLATE MACHINERY 

Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 405 
Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 

Wean Engineering Co., Warren 


TITANIUM 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. A ose 
Niagara Falls, N. 

Vanadium Corp. of , 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


TONGS (Chain a 
waar. J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TONGS (Rail Handling) 
Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1308 S. 
Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TOOL BITS (High Speed) 
a Ludlum Steel Corp., 


Oliver Bldg., i Pa. 
Disston, Henry, & Inc., 
726 Tacony, 'philodelphia, Pa. 
mirth. Sterling Steel Co., 


Mc Kees Pa. 
Haynes hellite Co., Harrison and 

L'ndsay Sts.. Kokomo, Ind. 
Jessop Steel Co., 

584 Green St., Washington, Pa. 
Michigan Tool Co. 

7171 E. MeNichois Rd., 

Detroit, Mich. 


TOOL HOLDERS 
Williams, J. H., & Co. 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TOOLS (Pneumatic) 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Clevel 


E. 
, o 


The, 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Gisholt Machine Co., 
1217 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


TOOLS (Steel-Outting) 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


Tipped, Carbide) 
B 
Firth- Sterling Steel Co., 


McKeesport, Pa. 
McKenna Metals Co., 


200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
TOOLS ‘paerarees Boring and 
Facing 


MeKenne Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


TORCHES & ) ty (Acetylene, 
Blow, Oxy- ) 
Air Reduction, 60. E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
National Cylinder’ Gas Co., 
205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ml. 

TOWBOATS 
Dravo —. (Engin’r’g Works Div.) 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TOWERS (Cooling) 
Pritchard, J. F., & Co. 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel 0., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
TOWERS (Tubular Hoisting) 
Drave Corp., (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 . Dearborn Chicago, Ill. 


Jones & Laughlin Sieel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


Columbia Steel Co., 
isco. if. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., pson Nut 
Div., Dept. ST, 1912 Scranton 


Rd., Cleveland, O. 

Tennessee Coal, Tron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
B'rmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


TRAILERS 

Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., 
4140 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Penn St., Niles, 


TRAILERS (Arch-Girder) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Th. 


TRAMRAILS 

American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, oO. 

Cleveland Tramrail Div. of The 


Wickliffe, O. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yale & Towne zg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSMISSIONS—V ARIABLE 
SPEED 


Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. Hunting 
Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREADS (Safety) 

Alan Wood Steel oa. 
Conshohocken 

Carnegie-Ininols Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Dravo Corp. (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, II. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, «Jos. & Son, Inc., 


Zea 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 


Chica. ti. 
Tri-Lok Co,., 5515 Butler St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TROLLEYS 


American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Ford Chain Block Div., Americar 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., 2nd & 
Diamond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
t. B-7, Reading, Pa. 
t Mfg. Div. of American 
& Cable Co., Inc., 


Yale & Towne Mfg. 
4530 Tacony St., 


TRUCK CRANES 

Northwest Engineering Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Silent Hoist Winch & Cranc 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
(Electric Industrial) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, oO. 
Baker-Raulang Co., 
2167 W. 25th St., A oO. 

Easton Car x Construction 


ston, > 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The, 
1 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., 
4140 S. Halsted St., Chicago, II. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS (Gaso- 
Diesel) 


line 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
(Gasoline Industrial) 


Co. 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


Co., 
y 


4140 S. 
Yard-Man, Inc., 


1410° Ww. 
St., Jackson, Mich. 





WHERE-TO-BUY 





TRUCKS (Dump-Industrial) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Easton Car & truction Co., 


TRUCKS (Hydraulic Lift) 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 0. 


TRUCKS (Industrial) 


Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., 
4140 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Mi. 

Ohic Galvanizing & Mtg. Co., 
Penn St., Niles, O. 

Yard-Man, "Inc., 1410 W. Ganson 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


TRUCKS am 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, oO. 


Baker-Raulans >. 
2167 W. 25th S Cleveland, oO. 
aye Car & emseuunaien Co., 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The, 
4501 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., 
4140 S. Halsted St.. Chicago, Il. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUBE MILI. EQUIPMENT 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
Bi am Sts.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 
1200 Thomson 


ve., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 


TUBE WELDING MACHINES 
Etna Machine Co., The, 
3400 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 


TUBES (Boiler) 
- Ludlum Steel Corp., 
$-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh Pa. 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The, 


Bissett Steel Co., The, 

947 E. 67th St., Cleveland, O. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & 7. or Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 

Frick Bidg., 


National Tube ym 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T.. & Son. Inc., i6th 
and Rockwell Sts.. Chicago, Ill. 
Steel and Tubes nee. Republic 

Steel Corp., 226 E. 13ist St., 
Cleveland, O. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th St.. Brooklyn N. Y. 
Youngstov-n Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


TUBES (Brass, Bronze, Copper, 
Nickel Silver) 

American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury. Conn. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 


TUBES (High Carbon) 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O 

Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., 226 E. 131st St., 
Cleveland, O. 

Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


TUBING am Steel) 


less) 

*Babeock & Wilcox Tube Co., The. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Bissett Steel Co., The, 
947 E. 67th St., Cleveland, O. 

ry Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

*National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O. 

Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp.. 226 E. 131st St., 
Cleveland. 

Timken Rolter Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, oO. 

Tubular Service Corp., 


120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TUBING (Copper, Brass, 
Aluminum) 


American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Lewin-Mathes Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


404 W. Third St., 


July 6, 1942 


TUBING (Flexible Metal) 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp., 
1315 S. Third St., Maywood, Il. 


TUBING (Monel) 
Bundy Tubing Co., 
10951 Hern Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TUBING ( Flexible Metal) 

American Metal Hose Branch of 
The American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


TUBING (Seamless Steel) 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Inc., 
7 New York City. 
Jones & / Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 
Frick Bidg., 


Pa. 
National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
& Rockwel! Sts., Chicago, IM. 
Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., 226 E. 131s* St., 

Cleveland, O. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th S*., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, 


TUBING (Square, Rectancular) 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O 
Steel & Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., 226 E. 13st St.. 
Cleveland, ©. 
Tubular Service Corp 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TUBING (Welded Steel) 
Pundy Tubing Co., 
10951 Hern Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co. Inc., 
17 Grand St., New York City. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Areade Bidg., 


Lou 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O 
Republic Steel Corp., 
ST, Cleveland, O. 

Revere. Copper & Brass, Inc., 

230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 

a a 226 E. 13ist St., 

Cleveland, 

bular Service Corp., 

120 44th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 

Youngstown, © 


TUBULAL PRODUCTS 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Bundy Tubing Co., 

10951 Hern Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O 
Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 

Steel Corp., 226 E. 13ist St.. 

Cleveland, O. 

Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


TUMBLING BARRELS (Cok; 
Testing) 

Brosius, Edgar E.. Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
Bissett Steel Co., The, 

947 E. 67th St.. Cleveland, O. 
Haynes Stellite Co., Harrison and 


Lindsay Sts.. Kokomo, Ind 
Michigar: Too! Co., 
7171 E. McNichol; Rd., 


Detroit, Mich. 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
(Tools and Dies) 

Firth-Sterlin: Steel Co., 
McKeespor:, Pa. 

McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa 


TUNGSTEN METAL AND ALLOYS 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


TURBINES (Steam) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., | 


Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TURBO BLOWERS—See BLOWERS | 


TURNTABLES 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick mee Pittsburgh Pa. 

Ate Car & M 
1100 Ivanhoe a. Cleveland, oO. 
TURRET LATHES—See LATHES 
(Turret) 


cWILLIAM 
yPety =P ORGINGS 


ANY SHAPE-ANY MATERIAL 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 
“Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 
j.H. WILLIAMS & CO. 











FORGINGS 


HAMMERED STEEL FORGINGS 
up to 6,000 lbs. each 


ALL TYPES 
Smooth Forged 
Finished 
and Heat Treated to Specifications 
CRANK SHAFTS, CONNECTING RODS, SHAFTING 


Roll—Cear Blanks—Pinions and Miscellaneous Forgings 


BAY CITY FORGE Co. 
ERIE, PA. 


Over a Quarter of a Century of Dependable Service and 
Quality Products 





Rough Turned 
Hollow Bored 














LVANIZING 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
Finest Work—for over 40 Years 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST. .... . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 

1100 B. F. Jones Law Bidg. 

Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 


High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 

Difficult Shapes a Specialty 

Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Coke Ovens, etc. 


AT 0642-06435 


Dunbar, Pa.—2581 





Price 
Postpaid 
$5.00 








Een So mam 


Pickling of Iron and Steel 





This book covers many phases 
of pickling room practice and 
construction and maintenance 
of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON 
Book Deparrment 


1213 W. 3rd St. 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


PUBLISHING CO, 


Cleveland, O. 
429-5 
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WHERE- 






TO-BUY « 





TURRET LATHE oes 
(Carbide 


McKenna Metals Bi: 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


TWIST DRILLS 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The, 
1242 E. 49th St., Cleveland, O. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


UNIT HEATERS 
Dravo Corp., (Machinery Div.) 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VACUUM CLEANERS 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


VALVE CONTROL 
(Motor Operated Units) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


VALVE CONTROLS 
Philadeiphia Gear Works, 
Erie Ave. & G St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES (Biast Furnace) 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co., 
702 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES (Blow-off) 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 20, Coraopolis, 


Paul 


Pa. 


VALVES (Brass, Iron and Steel) 
Crane Co., 863 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

VALVES (Butterfly) 

R-S Preducts Corp., 132 Berkley 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES (Check) 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


VALVES (Control—Alr and 
Hydraulic) 
Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave.. Foxboro, Mass. 
Ga'land-Henning Mfg. Co., 
2747 So. Sist St., omen. Wis. 
Hanna Engineering: Work 
176% Elston Ave., Chicago, a. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, im 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 20, Coraopolis, 
Racine Too! & Machine Co., 
Racine; Wis. 


VALVES (Elcetrically Operated) 

Atkins, E. C., & Co., 427 So. 
Itlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

VALVES (Gas and Air Reversing) 

Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 


VALVES (Gate) 


Pa. 


Bartlett-Hayward Div., Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Crane Co., The, 836 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Readine-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Western Gai Div. 
Fort Wayne, I 

VALVE! (Globe) 

Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American Cha'n & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

VALVE! (Hydraulic) 

Bayard, M. L., & Co., 20th & 
Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Elmes. Chas. F., 
Works, 24% N., 
Chicago, Il. 

Homestead Valv: Mfz. Co., 

P. O. Box 20, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Racine Too! & Machiny Co., 
Racine, A te 

Wood, R. Co., 400 Chestnut St.., 

Phiiedetubia, Pa, 

VALVES (Tron & Steel) 

Galland-Hennin: Mfa. Co., 

2747 So. Sist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Koppers Co., 


Engineering 
Morgan St., 


) fae ty a + 
Crane , 836 S. Michigan Ave.., 
Chic oa Th. 


R ding Po Pratt & Cady Div. =e 
merican Chain & Cable Co., 
Conn. 
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VALVE) (Pius) 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 20, Coraopolis, Pa, 


VALVES (Steam and Water) 

Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Br:dgeport, Conn. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS—See 
PIPE FITTINGS 


VANADIUM 
Electra scotalerctent Co., 
30 E, 42nd St., New York City. 
Vanadium hw * of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


VIADUCTS (Steel)—Sec BRIDGES, 
ETC, 


Inc., 


WALKWAYS—See FLOORING— 
(Steel) 


WASHERS (Iron and Steel) 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., 
444 Central Ave., — Mich. 
Thompson-Bremer & Co. 
1644 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
WASHERS io 
Garrett, George K., Co., D & 
Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson-Bremer & Co., 1644 W 
Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 
WASHERS (Non-ferrous an! Stain- 
less) 
Garrett, George K., Co., D & 
Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Harper, H. M., Co., The, 
2646 Fletcher St., Chicago, Ill 
WASHERS (Spring) 
Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Div. 
Associated Spring Corp., 
97 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
Garrett, George K., Co., D & 
Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raymond Mfg. Co., Div. Associated 
Spring Corp., 280 So. Centre St., 
Corry, Pa. 
Thompson-Bremer & Co., 1644 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago, Il. 
WASHROOM EQUIPMENT 
Sugar Beet Products Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 
WATER FILTRATION & 
SOFTENING 
. Inc., 4809- 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
40 Tod Ave., E. Chicago, Ind. 
WELDED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 
WELDERS (Electric—Arc) 


Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 


tional Ave., Milweukee, Wis. 

Hobart Bros., Co., The, 
Box ST—62, Troy, O. 

Lincoln Electric Co., The, 
Cleveland, 

Weldin: Equipment & Supply Co., 
220 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 

WELDING 

Bartlett-Hayward Div. Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Bayard, M. L., & Co., 20th & 
Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Electric Co., The, 
Cleveland, O. 
Meta! & Thermit Corp., 
12) Broadway. New York City. 
Scaife Co., Ann St., 


Van Dorn iron Works, 
2685 E. 79th St., Cleveland. O 
Western Gas Div., Koppers Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
WELDING (Thermit) 
Meta! & Thermit Corp. 
120 Broadway, ay York City. 


WELDING (Welded Machine Stcel 
Bases 


Van Dorn Iron Works, 

2685 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 

(Electric) 

Genera! Electric Co.. 
Schenectady, 

Harnischieger Corp., ‘4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


lis, Ind. 

National Cylinder Gas Co., 
203 W. acker Drive, 
Chicago, Ii. 

Welding wy & LA ~4 Co., 
22) Lei: St., 

Westinghouss mech ‘ 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsbureh, Pa. 

Wilson Welder & Metals « 
60 b. 42nd Sg. New York City. 


Indiana 


WELDING AND CU 


UTTING 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


Linde Air Products Co., The. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
National Cylinder Gas Co., 
205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co., 
220 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


WELDING DIES (yeaeh) 
BaBary, in = 
E. Washinaton’ Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WELDING RODS (Alloys) 
Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa. 
American Agile Corp., 

5800 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
International Nickel Co. Inc., The, 
67 Wall Street, New York City. 

Lincoln Electric Co., The, 


Cleveland, O. 
McKay Co., The, York, Pa. 
Maurath, Inc.. 7311 Union Ave., 


Cleveland, O. 
Meta! & Thermit Corp., 

120 Broadway, New York City. 
Page Steel & Wire Div. of Ameri- 
ean Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 

Monessen, Pa. 
Weldine Equ'pment & Sunovly Co., 
220 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


WELDING RODS (Bronze) 
American Brass Co,, The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Welding Equipment & Supvly Co., 
220 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


WELDING RODS (Hard Surfacing) 
Lincoln Electric Co., The, 

Cleveland, O. 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp. 

637 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


WELDING RODS (Stainiess) 

Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa. 

L'rcoln Electric Co., The, 
Cleveland, O. 

McKay Co., The, York, Pa. 


WELDING RODS OR WIRE 
Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 
Amer'can Agile Corp., 
5806 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 
American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hobart Rros., Co., The, 


Box ST—62, Troy, O. 
Lincoln Electric Co., 

Cleveland, O. 
Linde Air Products Co., The. 

30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
McKay Co., The, York, Pa. 
Maurath, Inc.. 7311 Union Ave., 

Cleveland, O. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 

120 Broadway, New York City. 
Nat'onal Cylinder Gas Co., 

205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
Page Steel & Wire Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 

Monessen, Pa. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 

230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son. Inc., 16*h 

and Rockwell! Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Washburn Wire Co., 

Phillipsdale, R. L. 

Weldin«n +. & Suvply Co., 

220 Leib Detroit, Mich. 
Wickw're Brathers, 183 Main S*., 


& Metals Co., 
60 East 42rd St., New York City. 
Yceungstown Sheet & Tubs Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


WELDING TIPS 
Mallory. P. R., & Co., 
3027 E. Washington 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sm gy WHEELS (Scam) 
Mallory. R., & Co. 
3029 eS ‘Washington Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WELL WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
WHEELS (Car and Locomotive) 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Ilinoi: Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(Spot) 
Cc 
Ave., 








Idwin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEELS (Track) 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 


1835 "pratt St... © Buffalo, N. Y. 


WINCHES (Electric) 
American Engineerin? 
2481 Aramingo Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
353 Schuyler Ave., 
Montou: Falls, N. Y. 
ba (Electric, Gasoline, 


esel 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
843 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WIRI: (Alley Steel) 
(*Als) Stainless) 
*American Steel & Wire Co., 


Co., 


of Ameri- 
Inc., 


The, 


Co., 
The, 


Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Firth-Sterlin: Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

*Page Steel & Wire Div. 
can Chain & Cable Co., 
Monessen, Pa. 

*Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. Sv, Cleveland, O. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

WIRI! (Annealed, Bright, 
Galvanized) 

Amer'can Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidz., Cleveland, oO. 

Bethleher: Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San ancisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Blidg., 

S:. Louis, Mo. 

Page Steel & Py Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 

Wheelins. W. Va 

Wickwire Brothers, 189 Main St., 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

WIR’! (Barb) 

Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Continenta! Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O 

WIRE (Col! Drawn) 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
Worceste:, Mass. 

Page Steel & Wire Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 

WIRI: (High Carbon) 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Page Steel & Wir: Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. Sj, 

Cleveland, O. 


Roeblin;’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Washburn Wir: Co., 
118th St. and Harlem River, 
New York City 

WIR: (Musie) 

Amer'can Steel & Wire Co.. 
Rockefeller Bidg.. Cleveland, O. 

Pree, Peter A., & Co., I 

Grand St., New York 

seam Stee! &.Wirs C 
Worcester, Mass 

Roeblinz’s, John A., Soni Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 















STEEL 














WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





WIRE (Nickel Stlver) 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., 
Seymour, Conn. 


The, 


WIRE (Phospho: Bronze) 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 
Seymour. Conn. 


WIRE (Round, Flat, Square, 


Special 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Page Steel & Wire Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Inc., Monessen, Pa. 

Republic Stee! Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

Roebling’s, John A., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Washburn Wire Co., 

and Harlem River, 

New York City. 


Sons Co., 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, 
WIRE (Spring) 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Rockefelle: Bide., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethleh 


em, Pa. 
Firth-Sterlint Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones é: Laughlin Bidg., 


P'ttsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
&: Wire Div. of 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Page Steel 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Inc., Monessen, Pa. 

Roeblin;’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, J. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Mar: Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 


WIRI! (Stapling) 
Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, I 


WIR! (Stainless) 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-22:, Olive: Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F'rth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Page Steel & Wire Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 

ton, N. J. 


WIR! (Weldine)—Se; 
RODS OR WIRE 


WIRF ANT’ CABLI! (Electric) 
American Stee! £: Wir: Co., 
Rockefeiler Bidg., eorene, oO. 
Genera! Electric Co., Sec. G-290., 
Appliance: & Merchandis: Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 
Roeblin;’s, ‘sober ‘A., Sonz Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


WELDING 


WIRE CLOTH 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
Roehl ns, Rss A., Sonz Co., 
Trenton J. 
Wickwir! , 
189 Main St., Cortland, _. oe 


WIRE: COILING TOOLS (Cemented 
Carbi 


) 
McKenna Metals 
200 goes Ave., 


Latrobe, Pa. 
WIRE VERING MACHINE; 
Fidelity Caching Co., 
3908-1} Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WIRF FORMS. , mares 
SPECIALTIE: 
American Steel s Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, oO. 
es, Wallace, The, Div. 
Associated Sprin: “Corp. » 
97 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
Columb’n Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calit. 
Firth- te] Steel Co., 


McKees Pa. 
Hubbard, x 'D., Sprins Co., 
444 Central Ave., Pontiac. Mich. 
Raymond Mfg,"Co., Div. Associated 
Centrs St., 


AND 


Sprins; Corp.) 280 So. 
Corry, Pa. 
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Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


WIRE FORMING MACHINERY 
Nilson, A. H., Machine Co., The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Fidelity Machine Co., 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewis Machine Co., 
3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, O. 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Shuster, F. B., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


WIRE NAILS—See NAILS 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
(*Also Stainless) 

*American Stee! & Wir: Co., 
Rockefelle: Bidg.. Cleveland, O. 

Continental Steel Corp., 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., 

444 Central Ave., Pontiac,’ Mich. 

Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

hen, A., & Sons Rope Co., 
5909 Kennerly Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, 

Roeblins’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Mar~ Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Washburn Wire Co., 
118th St. and Harlem River, 
New York City. 

Wickwir: Brothers, 

189 Main St., Cortland, N. Y 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 
(*Also Stainless) 

American Cable Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
W'ikes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Bethlehem Stee! Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hazard Wire Rope Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leschen, A., & Soni Rop: Co., 
5900 Kennerly Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Macwhyte Cn.. 2912 14th Ave., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roeblin;’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE SLINGS 

American Stee! & Wir: Co., 
Rockefeller Bildg., Cleveland, O 

Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co., 
5903 Kennerly Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Macwhyte Co., 2912 14th Ave., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebliny’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

WIRI: SPOOLING MACHINES 


Fidel'ty Machine Co., 
3908-1 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIR! STRAIGHTENING AND 
CUTTING MACHINERY 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewit Machine Co., 
3459 E. 76th St., Cleveland, O. 
Shuster. F. B., Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 


WIRE WINDING MACHINES 
Fidelity Machine Co., 
2908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRENCHES (Drop Forged) 
Williams, J. H., & Co. 


400 Vulcan Si., Buffalo, mm. Ue 
ZINC 
New Jersey Zine Co., 

160 Front St., New York City. 


ZINC ALLOYS 
New Jersey Zine Co., 

163 Front St., New Yorl: City. 
ZINC (Rolled Sheets, Strips, Coils) 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 

160 Frent St., New Yorl: City. 
AND 


—— Metallurgical Co. 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 


CROSBY FOR STAMPIRGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 


construction 


different 


solve your stamping problems, 








in design or 


Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
industries 


Manufacturers of “Ideal’’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








DAVIS 


Laurel Ave. & P.R.R. 


Stampings and Press Work 


10 Gauge and Lighter to 20” x 40”°—Hot Pressings 
Legs and Base Units for Stoves. Refrigerators and 
Institutional Equipment 
OIL TEMPERED (Fiat) SPRINGS 


BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 








stamping problems. 


stampings. Our produc- 
tion facilities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 


TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 







We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, O 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bldg., 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., 


, A Mich. 
Chicago, Hl. 








WEST STEEL 


CLEVELAND 


“He Profite Most 
Pho Serves Best” 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tens Per Month) 


CASTING CO. 


OHIO, U.S. A. 


Better Steei 
Castings 














@ Blast Furnace Copper Castings 
@ Roll Neck Bearings 

@ Housing Nuts 

@ Ilot Metal Ladle Car Bearings 


BRONZE ALLOY 


Castings 


@ Machinery Casting» 

@ Acid Resisting Castings 
@ Phosphorized Coprer 
@ Babbitt Metals 


@ Lecomotive and Car Journal Bearings 


NATIONAI 


BEARING MET 


ALS CORP. 














USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 





MAHR NEW and USED 
EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 


For Immediate Delivery 


QUENCH BELT 

One (1) Audubon flexible metalwove 
conveyor belt (quench tank belt) 
24” wide x 46’ lg. chainweave type, 
3 mesh, No. 14 W. & M. ga. (.080) 
dia. Audubon plain steel. Chain: 
one strand No. 660 chain mounted 
each side of belt. Chain provided 
with special boss attachments for 
insertion of *&” dia. Cross rod sup- 
port through belt U 


RIVET FORGES 
Three (3) No. 12 D. forge stands New 
Seven (7) No. 11 Mahr Rivet bets) ~~ 
complete .... ....-_New 
Three (3) No. ‘1u- A. Mahr Rivet 
Forges complete ...... ... New 
Two (2) No. 12-D. Mahr Rivet Forges 
Complete .... .... New 
Seven (7) No. 19 Mahr Rivet Forges 
complete .... +++... New 


Four (4) No. 38 Rivet Forges complete 
less immersion oil heater ......New 


MAHR (MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
F DIAMONDNRON WORKS. ING. 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


FOR SALE 


COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS - ae TUBING 
(Random Length 


IN STOCK IN OUR BROOKLYN WAREHOUSE 


QUANTITY WALL 
(Feet) . THICKNESS 
1600 , No. 14 BWG 
1300 ‘ ‘ 
4150 
5300 No. 14 BWG 
WE OFFER THIS MATERIAL SUBJECT TO 
= FOOT. 


—- oe AT: ide P 
. BROOKLYN, 


E. D. GIBERSON & c0., INC. 


BUSH TERMINAL BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: STerling-8-1873 








WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


403. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Ce.) Mlineois 











RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — 
reconditioned— 


ay er - Angle = 
Aes 5 witohes, Tie tes, and 
rack Accessories. 


saan our tonnages are not as | 
tofore, most sizes are usually available a Bp ware- 
house stocks. 

Every effort mete to take one be Lower sre 
requirements. me. Write or 


a 
PITTSBHRURGH NEW YORK * CHICAGO 


For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-10 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. !., N. Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 














FOR SALE 


FERRACUTE PRESS 


1—-Ferracute horizontal, double ended screw 
press D45 with 36” ram stroke; swinging 
punch holder at one end and an adjustable 
gravity feed and let-off device at the other 
end for delivering the lower shell in the 
feeder to the punch at the proper time. The 
double-ended construction allows the return 
stroke to be utilized, giving double the ca- 
pacity of a single press, and by the use of 
the swinging — a depth of 24” is obtained. 
Price——-FOB Cars—Shipping Point—Knoxville, 
Tenn. $3500.00. 
GLAZER IRON & METAL CO. 

520-610 Chamberlain St., Knoxville, Tenn 


More for Your Dollar! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


37 Years’ Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
“Cokviiv, ebschajie Zelez> sebe Oui” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 




















—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville-Roots positive blowers 
Centrifugais for gat and oi! burning 
Sand biast, grinder and dust exhausters. 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. 


Chicago, I. 





ROTARY CONVERTER 


200 K. W. 250 volt D.C. Westinghouse 6 
ring, 2 or 3 phase, 60 cycle with 3 trans- 
formers, 460 volt primary. Complete D.C 
and A.C. Panel. 


THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. CO. 
1558 Hamiiton Ave. Cleveland, Ohic 





CRANES 


3—Overhead traveling, 50’ span, 
25 ton, now equipped to operate 
by steam (can be converted to 
operate by electricity) with 1350’ 
of “I” beams and track for run- 
way. For quick sale. 


KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
394 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y 








Generator, Plating 6V 3500 Amps. 
Grinder, Roll 30” x 76” Farrel, M.D 
Grinder, Knife 10’ Bridgeport, M.D. 
Lathe, 42” x 20° N-H., Grd. Hd., M.D. 
Pipe Machs. 2-4-6-8-12-18” Williams, M.D 
Saw, Friction Ryerson, 46” blades. 
Shear, Rotary, %” Newbold, 50” gap. 
Shear, Niagara 10’ x 14 gauge, B.D. 
Straightener, 1%” & 3” Sutton, M.D. 
Straightener, 60”—11 rolls—5%” dia. 
traightener, 48”—17 rolls—4” dia. 


WEST PENN MACHINERY Co. 
1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WANT TO PURCHASE 
Iron and Steel Material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 
roads; trackage, etc. 

Write, wire or phone 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 








rentice, M.D 
"L&A, tons, bed 10’ 8” 
+ Squaring, 10 10’ x 16 ga Onl, MD 4 
ua x 
SHEAR, Pilate, aos 3/4" * W & W, throat 25” 
LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 


28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











50,000 Gal. Vertical Storage Tank 
Steel Storage Bin 150 ton cap. 
27°L x 12°W x 15'H 
Excellent Condition 


GREAT ATLANTIC BLDG. 
MAT. SUP. CORP. 
3354 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ROLLING MILLS 
EQUIPMENT 


OSsTe ER 


erate 


WANTED TO BUY 


COLD DRAWN HEXAGON STEEL BARS 


12 foot random lengths. Any free machin- 
ing grades. Size 7/16” to 3%” across flats. 
Can apply preference Advise 


quantity. Bes | and analysis. 
720, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 











STEEL 




















_ Positions Wanted 


FACTOR mAneeus OR SUPERIN- 
tendent. three years broad manu- 
facturing 7 ence on large variety of 
products. Machine shop and Stampings. 
Product design, development, tooling, pro- 
duction, purchasing and sales. Technical 
education, age , married. Seventeen 
years an executive. Address Box 717, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, NOW EM- 
pioyed, wants executive position as Chief 
or Plant Engineer with industrial concern. 
College graduate, 28 years experience in 
steel mills and allied industries. Address 
Box 725, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 











Employment Service 





SALARIED COSETOONE 95 200 te $25,000. 
This advertising servi years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure  individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund Lay oo 
Identity covered. If salary nas ange 7 Bixby, 

or more send for details. R. _ 
Inc., 110 Delward Bldg., buffslo’t 





CLASSIFIED RATES 

an classifications other than aa watttons 

anted,” set solid, minimum 50 words, 
500, each additional word .10; all capitais. 
minimum 50 words, 6.50 each a dditional 
word .13; all capitals, leaded, minimum 
50 words 7.50, each additional word .15. 
“Positions Wanted,” set soli 
25 words 1.25, each additional word .05. 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, 
minimum 25 words 2.50, each additional 
word .10. Keyed address takes seven 
words. Cash with order necessary on 


“Positions Wanted” advertisements. Re- | 


plies forwarded without charge. 
Displayed classified rates on request. 


Address your copy and instructions to 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 





Help V Wanted — 


GRINDING WHEEL ENGINEER 
A medium sized company, established 
over 30 years, ably managed, strongly 
financed and highly regarded, has attrac- 
tive opportunity for just the right man. 
Must qualify to take executive responsi- 


bility in charge of the Vitrified Grinding | 
Preference for Col- | 


Wheel department. 
lege Graduate, 32 to 45, with extensive 


experience in vitrified wheels including | 


—manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment, specifications, sales _and service 
work. Good salary and bonus, permanent 
association, future only limited by man’s 
own capacity. 
competent to handle men—and a big job. 
Give complete information—your con- 
fidence will be respected. Address Box 
723, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 





WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY LA.- 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings, acid electric process, rang- 
ing from 1 lb. to 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with heading and gating 
and has a good knowledge of molding and 
core making and is capable of handling 
men; acting in the capacity of assistant to 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age, experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bidg.., 
Cleveland. 





WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


for Sheet and Steel Plate Fabricating 


Shop. Good Salary and future for person 
that can produce. Plant located in Texas. 


Address Box 693, STEEL, Penton Bidg., | 


Cleveland. 








METALLURGIST: ONE FAMILIAR WITH | 
| shell steels for employment in defense | 


plant. Address Box 721, STEEL, Penton 


| Bldg., Cleveland. 





Opportunities 








Do not apply unless fully | 





FOR SALE 


A modern fireproof plant, of cement 
and steel. fully equipped for the 
manufacture of heavy machinery 
and over 150 different styles and 
sizes of metalworking machines. 

In business 60 years serving steel 
mills, steel fabricating plants, motor 
plants, and airplane and bomber 
plants. 

Over $2,000,000 of orders on our 
books and business expanding now 
for still larger orders. 

At the present time working night 
and day (100% war work). Over 
250 employes at present and expan- 
sion will require at least 100 more. 
All high priority orders. NO MORT- 
GAGES OR DEBTS. Owner wishes 
to retire. For details write Box 724, 
STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 











TOOL MFG. PLANT 


Small-medium size tools: well known: 
Daylight bidg. 36x150: Modern equipped: 
30 machines: Heat  treating-forging 
furnaces: est 21 years: Cleveland 
area: sell complete $80000 details 


THE APPLE CO. INDUSTRIAL BROKERS 
ESTABLISHED 1805 CLEVELAND, OHIO 











SAY IT HERE 


If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland. 














Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. ented Hage S Speman, 
BRIDGEPORT, C 
designers and builders of we - ribbon 
stock forming machines. 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











Castings 


KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, 
also alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and 
Molybdenum. Wood, Iron, Brass, and Alu- 
minum Pattern work. 
















WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 




























** ADVERTISING INDEX <¢ + 


Where-to-Buy Products Index carried in first issue of month. 








Page 
A 

pu a ES ee oe — 
Acheson Colloids Corp. —- 
Acme Galvanizing Corp. ............ 36 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 36 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. ih — 
Air Reduction ... 26 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp.. — 
Ajax Manufacturing Co. 69 
ae lUtCO ee ee 83 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel ‘Corp. maerls wi atusaee 


Allen-Bradley Co. oi 
Alliance Machine Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alrose Chemical Co. 


Inside Front Cover 


American Agile Corp. .............. 157 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. ........ — 
American Brass Co., The ........... — 


American Bridge Co, 

American Broach & Machine Co. , 

American Cable Division of American 
Cmem & Geese CeO., BC. Fisececcss — 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
American Cable Division ......... — 
American Chain & Cable Co., Ine. 
American Chain Division ah een ee 
American Chain & Cable Co., Ine. 
Ford Chain Block Division ........ — 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 


Page Steel & Wire Division. —- 
American Chain Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc. .... 
American Chemical Paint Co. 
American Engineering Co. ... 
American Foundry Equipment Co.. 
American Gas Association ne 
American Hard Rubber Co. 
American Hot Dip Galvanizers ‘Asso- 
ciation “eH é 
American Lanolin Corp. -- 
American Metal Hose Branch of The 
American Brass Co. .. - 
American Meta! Products ‘Co. re et 
American Monorail Co. citede ore - 
American Nickeloid Co. ............. — 
American Pulverizer Co. tin * 
American Roller Bearing Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
American Screw Co. .. 3 
American Shear Knife Co 
American Steel & Wire Co. ; 
American Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Amsler-Morton DNs ED bce sbbewreacd) == 
Andrews Steel Co., The i eee 
Apollo Steel Co. .. Se ae |” 
Mfg. ‘Co saath let ile? 


at 


whe as 
10, 


Sime reas. Blum 
Atkins, E. C., & Co. “e 
Atlantic Stamping Co. 

Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. PPP 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. .. Noe «danny = 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. .......... — 
Avery Adhesives .. ae eel - 


B 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. ; #4 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co. ...... Sitevwds ite 
Baker-Raulang Co. ............. ana’ 
Baldwin Southwark Division, The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ca 
Bantam Bearings Corp. .. 
Barnes, Wallace Co., Division of ‘As- 
sociated Spring Corporation nk weed ~ 
Basic Refractories, Inc. ............. 5 


Bay City Forge Co. 173 
Bay State Abrasive Products Chak 2 a eto 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co. ......... — 
Bellis Heat Treating Co. ............ — 
Belmont IFOn WOFrkS .........s.0c0.. 171 
Berger Manufacturing Div., Repuaite 
8 eae a ee Oe 
Berkeley Equipment | ROPER GEM Serres 
Bethlehem Steel Co. .. 1 
— Steel Foundry & Machine 
0 -- 
Bissett Steel Co., ‘The -- 
Bixby, R. W.. Inc. ... 177 
Blackstone Hotel ._.. 142 
Blanchard Machine Co. .............. — 
Blaw-Knox Co. .. 122 
Blaw-Knox Division, ‘Blaw-Knox ‘Co. 122 
eS A. ae _—_ 
Bliss & Laughlin, Ea Oa ae — 
Bloom Engineering Co. ieee 
Bridgeport Brass Co. ........... 123, 124 
Bristol @- The 1 AEs pee te a — 
Brooke, & G., Iron Co. 171 
Brosius, , 3 Re oa 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. . 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. ... 16, 
Bryant Machinery & Engineering Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

alo Galvanizing & Tinning Works 
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Bullard Co., The 
Bundy Tubing Co. 


Cc 


Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 
Carborundum Co., The ............. 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The......... 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co., The . 
Carter Hotel .. 
Cattie, Joseph P., & Bros., 
Ceilcote Co., The 
Central Screw Co. .......... 
Century Electric Co. .. ‘pio 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Chandler Products Corp. 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. .... : 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. ........ 
Chicago Tramrail Co. ............ 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. ... eke 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., The 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. aed 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. ... 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. ~ 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering ‘Co.. 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. .. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The...... 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The 


Inc. 


Inside Back Cover 


Climax Molybdenum Co. 

Clinton Bridge Works 

Cold Metal Products Co. 

Colonial Broach Co. ... ie Behe 
Oe EE Se eee eee 
Columbus Die. Tool & Machine Co. . 
Commercial Metals Treating, Inc. 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc. 
Continental Machines, Inc. . 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry “Co. 
Continental Screw Co. ... 

Continental Steel Corp. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

Copperweld Steel Co. 

Corbin Screw Corp. . 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment ‘Co. 

Cowles Tool Co, . ; 


oo” Be 9 a 
Crawbuck, John D., Co. 
-  - Sh ~ Beene 


Cuban-American Manganese Corp. 

Cullen-Friestedt Co. 

Culvert Division, Republic Steel Corp. 

Cunningham, M. E., Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division 
of Curtis Manufacturing Company 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


D 


Darwin & Milner, Inc. 
Davis Brake Beam Co. 


Denison Engineering Co., The 
DeSanno, A. P., & Son, Inc. 
Detroit Electric Furnace 


Division, 
KuhiIman Electric Co. : 
Detroit Leland Hotel . 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co. .. 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co 
Diamond Tool Co. ........ 
Dietert, Harry W., Co. .. Te 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co., The ..... 

Downs Crane & Hoist a 

Dravo Corp., Engineering Works Div. 
Dravo Corp., Machinery Div. 

Drop Forging Association. 

Duffin Iron Co. 


“Ine. 


Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. ....... 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co.. 
Electric Furnace Co., The..... 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Electro Alloys Co., The 
Electro Metallurgical i 
Elmes, Charles F., Engineering ‘Works 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co. 
Equipment Steel Products Division of 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. ..... 
Erdle Perforating Co., The .......... 
Erie Forge Co. ..... UO axe S 0 « 
Erie Foundry Co. 
Etna Machine Co. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Eureka Fire Brick Works............ 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


105, 











F 

Fafnir Bearing Co., The 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 
Fanner Mfg. Co. 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd. 
Farval Corp., The : a 
Ferracute Machine Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. ..... 
Finn, John, Metal Works ..........% 
Firth Sterling Steel Co. .. porn 7 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp. 
Fitzsimons Co., The _ 
Ford Chain Block Division of Ameri- 

can Chain & Cable Co., Inc. ....... — 


Foster, Frank B. . 176 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc. ius BOO 
Four V Structural Steel Companies. : - 
UES CME wan ww 6 8 iha ae Sateeoke 
Frantz, S. G.. Co., Inc. 
Fuller Brush Co. 
G 

Gage Structural Steel Co. ; fie. 
Galvanizers, Inc. o 0 dae te ae 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. - 
Garrett, Geo. K., ; soc doaleee 
General Abrasive Co., “Ine. - 
General American Transportation 

Se oo alate « « i asit do tlh an t's ae 
General Blower Co. ................. 


General Electric Co. 

Gisholt Machine Co. 2 
Globe Brick Co., The - 
Granite City Steel Co. RS 7: * 
Grant Gear Works .. ; . 143 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. yy uae 
Graybar Electric Co. .... : - 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. we 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. its 
Greenlee Brothers & Co. ; 
Greenspon’s, Jos., Son Pipe Corp. a 
Gregory, Thomas, Galvanizing Works 
Grinell Co., Inc. 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


H 

Hagan, George J., Co. . 
Hallden. Machine Co.. ee 4 ohn '¥: 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co.. 12, 36 
Hanna Engineering Works oan 
Hanna Furnace Corp. ‘ ert = 
Hannifin Mfg. Co. ite. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories ‘Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. ....... 
Harper, H. M., Co., The... 
Harrington & King Perforating Co.. 
Hassall, John, Inc. 
Hays Corp., The ; 
Heald Machine ape 
Hepburn American Co., 
Heppenstall Co. .. ; 
Hevi-Duty Electric Co. 
Hill, James. Mfg. Co. 
Hindley Mfg. Co. ; 
Hobart Bros. Co. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. 
Houghton, E. F., & Co. 
Hubbard & Co. ... 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co. ; 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. - 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Mo- 

tors Corporation ... — 
Hyde Park Foundry Machine Co. 
Hydropress, Inc. ; ; 9 


I 
Illinois Clay Products Co. 
Independent Galvanizing Co. ..... : 36 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. ‘ - 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Bore- 

Warner Corp. 

Inland Steel Co. .. ere 
International Nickel Co., Inc. ety 
International Screw Co. ............. - 
International-Stacey Corp. 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 
Isaacson Iron Works 


J 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co. .. 
J-B Engineering Sales Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 

Jessop, Wm., & Sons, Inc. 
Johns- Manville Corp. * Re awere 
OM 6 ow et oo cect ies — 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., “Ine. 
Jones & Lamson Machine ‘Co. awa cnt 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. . - 
Jones, W. A., Foundry & Machine Co. 
Joslyn Co. of California 3 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
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Engineers... 
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The 
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** ADVERTISING INDEX: - 


Where-to-Buy Products Index carried in first issue of month. 





- Page 
Kardong Brothers, Inc. ............. 159 
Katzinger, Edward, Co. .............- — 
Keagler Brick Co., EE eae cba 142 
ange 5 haa gl ED cn 4 a aera 6 oe 40 
Kemp, C. STA. “x oe aws,ceue ose — 


Kee, Sea a 5 ns eae aris wie — 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. .......... — 
King Fifth Wheel Co. — 
Kings County Machinery ‘Exchange. . 176 


SE 9 Sn a e'n'4'n o':0 5-0 wee de — 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. .............. 177 
Ss ole bee cece ue ane —_ 
Koven, L. O., & Brother, Inc. ........ 36 


L 

Lake City Malleable Co. ... ae eee 
Lakeside Steel Improvement ‘Co., 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The ........ — 
Pe SS SR re ee — 
Se GD... oc ccc ae ee we ees 176 
ee ec... we we 6 op ene'l — 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. ates - N 
PO EG EE eee ree | 
Lebanon Steel Foundry . 
LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., The 
Leeds & Northrup ge 
Lee Spring Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Structural A. o's 0 0 cee Wee 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co. ........ 
Levinson Steel Co., The ............ 
Levinson Steel Sales Co. . 
Lewin-Mathes Co. ... 
Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division of 

Blaw-Knox Co. .... sa 
Lewis Machine Co., Saga peeds 
Lincoln Electric Co., ED «wed oblen wwe 
Lincoln Hotel . SE eS Se 
Linde Air Products Co., 2 ~ Saree: 
Link-Belt Co. ... 2) OPE: oe, ee 


beat, 


. 


+a 


Logemann Bros. Be ee REA 
Lovejoy Fiexible Coupling Co. ...... 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. . 14 
Me 
ED Swe ce ces oo 
McKay Machine Co. ee ee 
McKee, Arthur G., Co. .... how's oe, 
McKenna Metals Co. 141 
M 
MacDermid, Inc. ¥ 
Mackintosh- Hemphill - Co. i — 
Macklin Co. .... ae to's - 
Macwhyte Co. ... hate ne Wann cake ee 
Maehler, Paul, Co., i... 2 tiene anu ee 
Magnafiux Corporation .... eo (CR 
Magnus Chemical Co. .. +e 143 
Mahr Manufaciuring Co. .. 101 
eo. oe. Ge OOO BMC... .. cee 22 
Mathews Conveyer Co. .... Sak) ee 
Matthews, Jas. H., & Co. ... —— 


Mattison Machine Works ............— 
Maurath, Inc. eh ss 53 tte ae 
Mercury wie weit cas ae i ee 
Mesta Machine Co. .. s* — 
Metal & Thermit Corporat. on 127 
Michiana Products Care. Tie — 
Michigan Tool Co. i. -- 
Micromatic Hone Corp. -- 
Midland Structural Steel ‘Co. vane 
SG SE are 13 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp. . & 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. — 
Molybdenum Corporation of America — 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., The.......2,3 
EE Sa — 
Morgan Construction Co. , - 
Morgan Engineering Co. 


Morton Salt Co. .. 1 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery ¢ Co. 109 

Motor Repair & Mfg. 176 
N 


National Acme Co. .... din iho 5 — 
National Automatic Tool Co., Inc. = 
National Bearing Metals Corp. sets eee 
National Broach & Machine Co. ..... — 
Natienal Carbon Co., Ine., Carbon 
Sales Division ... och eit ader — 
National Cylinder Gas Co. ....... - 
National-Erie Corp. ......... 5 — 
National Lead Co. .. — 30 
National Roll & Foundry Co. .. _— 
Nutic mal Screw & Mfg. Co. ........ — 
National Steel Corp. .27, 150 
National Telephone Supply Co., Inc... 36 
National Tube Co. —_— 
New Departure, Division General Mo- 
tors Corp. 


New England Screw Co. -- 
New Jersey Zinc Co. = 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 117 
Ne Machine & Tool Works ... — 
Niles Steel Products Div., Republic 
CT Fao caso tavédneren 
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Nilson, A. H., Machine Co. 
Nitrelloy Corp., The 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings ‘Corp. 
Northwest yeaa ate 
Norton Co., The ; PS 


Oo 


Ohio Crankshaft Co. . 

Ohio Elecitic Mfg. Co. ... 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Knife Co., The . Ba 
Unio Locemotive Crane ‘Co., ’ The 
Ohio Machine Tool Co., The 
Ohio Seumless Tube Co., The 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., The 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. .... 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. ....... 
Oster Mfg. Co., The 


P 

Page Steel & Wire Division Ameri- 
can Chain « Cable Co., Inc. 

Pangbern Corp. — 

Park Chemica] Corp. 

Parker, Charles, Co. 

Parker-Kalon Corp. 

Parkin, William M., Co. 

Pawtucket Screw Co, . 

Peabody Engineering Corp. 

Penn Galvanizing Co. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

Preoll Mig. Co........... 3 

Philadelphia Gear Works 

Philadelphian Hotel 

Phillips Screw Manufacturers 

Phoenix Mfg. Co. 5 Deine 

Pike, E. W., & Co. .. 

Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. 

Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp. 

Pittsburgh Rolls Division of Blaw- 
Knox Co. s% 

Plymouth Locomotive Works Division 
of The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 

Pollock, William B., Co., The 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 

Porter, H. K., Co., Ine. 

Pritchard, J. F., & Co. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co. 


Racine Tool & peactine Co. 

Ransohoff, N., 

Raymond Mfg. ol 
ciated Spring Corp. 

Reading Chain & Block ‘Corp. 

Ready-Power Co. . 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. tansy 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. . 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 

Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co. 

Robertson, H. H., Co. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co. 

Rollway Bearirg Co., Inc. 

Roosevelt Hotel 

Roper, George D., 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

mages, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 


Division of Asso- 


Corp. 


‘0 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 
Ss 

Salem Engineering Co. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco Galvanizing Works 
Sanitary Tinning Co., The 
DES «wo Gmktee 60.0 
Scherr, George, Company 
Schloemann Engineering Corp. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. .. 
Scully Steel Products Co. 
Sellers, Wm., & Co., Inc. 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The 
Seymour i “persons Co. 
Shakeproof, Inc. .. ofa 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division, 

Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Sheffield Corp., The 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
Shenango Furnace Co., The 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. . 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. 
Shuster, F. B., Co., The ... 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co. ... 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
SisalKraft Co., The a 
SKF Industries, | 
Smith Oil & Refining Co. 
Snyder, W. P., Co. oe 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Sonken-Galamba Corp. .. 


Page 


177 


99 


149 


149 


102 


176 


Page 
Scuth Bend Lathe Works ...... 93 
Southington Hardware Mfg. Co. - 
Spriesch Tool & Manufacturing Co. 8&8 


Standard Galvanizing Co. 36 

Standard Steel Works ; - 

Stanley Works, The 

Steel & Tubes Division, Republic Steel 
Corp. .. 

Steel Founders’ Soc iety of America 

Steelweld Machinery Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 

Sterling Grinding Wheel Div. of The 
Cleveland Quarries Co. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., The 

Strom Steel Ball Co. 139 

Strong Steel Foundry Co. 137 

Stuart, D. A., Oll Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Sugar Beet Products Co. 165 
Sun Ol Co. 67 
Superior Steel Corp 146 


Surface Combustion Corp 
Sutton Engineering Co. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp. 


T 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Thomas Machine Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Steel Co., The 
Thompson-Bremer & Co. 
Tide Water Associated Oj] Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Steel & Tube Division, The 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. Back Cover 

Tinnerman Products, Inc. 


Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co 107 
Toledo Stamping & Mfg. Co. 5 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., The 125 
Torit Manufacturing Company 

Torrington Co., The 34 


Truscon Steel Co. 
Tubular Service Corp 
Turco Products, Inc. 
U 
Udylite Corp., The 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 39 
Union Drawn Steel Div., Republic 
Steel Corp. 
United Chromium, Inc 
United Engineering & Foundry Co 
United States Graphite Co. 140 
United States Rubber Co. 
United States Steel Corp. Subsidiaries 
United States Steel Export Co 


Vv 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co 19 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., The 37 


Vaughn Machinery Co., The 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

vw 
Waldron, John, Corp 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 20 
Watson-Stillman Co., The 
Wayne Chemical Products Co 
Vean Engineering Co., Inc 


Webb City and Carterville Foundry 
and Machine Works 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The 169 

Weirton Steel Co. 

Welding Equipment & Supply Co 153 


Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co 
Weilman Engineering Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 28 
‘Vest Penn Machinery Co. 176 
West Stee! Casting Co 175 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 171 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The 24 


Whitehead Stamping Co. 

Whitney Screw Corp. 

Wickes Brothers 

Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc 36 
Wiliams, J. H., & Co. 173 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co 

Witt Cornice Co., The 36 
Wood, R. D., Co. 21 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 
Worth Steel Co. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co 


| 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Yard-Man, Inc. 65 
Yoder Co., The - 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp. 
Youngstcwn Sheet & Tube Co., The 

Z 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 














TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 

This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in + sg 0 office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 

Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 

If your firm has already installed the 









Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time— 


1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 

ercent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token’’ resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reas “oe 709 Twelfth 
Street NW, ashington, D. C. 





U.S. War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 
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owners give you 


“You've certainly come to the right 
place to get the low-down on Cleve- 
land Worm Gear Speed Reducers” cor- 
dially remarks the Manager of a Mid- 
west plant, “because we have used a 
lot of them over a good many years. 


1—“We bought fifty Clevelands on our 
first order, nearly 20 years ago. That 
was a big initial order for those days, 
but we needed 50 and were confi- 
dent that Cleveland made a very 
superior Drive. 


2—“Since then, we have ordered 
additional Clevelands repeatedly. 


3—“Cleveland Drives operate our 


- 
ss, 
Oe 
a 


machines uniformly. Smoothness is 
vital to our grinding and polishing 
processes. 

4—‘“‘We have no shutdowns due to 
Drive failure.” 


Cleveland has devoted its entire 30 
years to producing worms and gears 
and nothing else. Their good quali- 
ties have led this and many another 
manufacturer to order more Cleve- 
lands— dozens or hundreds — after 
the first purchase. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Com- 
pany, 3270 East 80th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Cleveland, Manufacturers of Centralized Systems of Lubrication. 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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1, MATERIALS 
CONSERVE 5" - BETTER) RESULTS 


with “THE VICTORY STEEL” 

















mer ae ee PERCENTAGE. OF ALLOYS IN OIL-HARDENING 
competing oil-hardening tool 
steels and will .machine at Toot STEELS ets TO GRAPH-MO 
least 25% faster than compet- Cee"), Sone heiysdonun hromiun Vanadiom) Tengsien | Mangantes 
ing steels. A. 20: i 1.60 
Now add to this the saving in | _ oe a 20 | 1.25 
critical materials that is ob- | © |. 180 50 | 1.20 
tained from the. use of Graph- D i, 10 50 1.00 
Mo Steel’and you will under- ES 50 20 | .50 1.20 
stand why it deserves to be F. | 50 25 |45/.75| 1.20 
called “The Victory Steel.” a 1.50/1.80 
As revealed in this ¢Wart, ie gh were ~~ 
Graph-Mo uses no Chrome, no . ms Aig Sep: we 
. 1.60 45 
Vanadium, no Tungsten, no 
Manganese, and only .25 ¥ ae Bhar » 
Ley .27 25 1.70 
Molybdenum. M- 40 10 1.30 
THE TIMKEN. ROLLER BEARING | N } 60 40 | 1.20 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO |)>O - 50 50 1.05 
Steel and Tube- Division pe 50 | 50 | 1.15 
Q. 50 |-.25 | 1.25 
Rr 50 50 1.20 
oe 20 ) 1.65 
Re 50 | 50 | 1.20 
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SECTION TWO 
JULY 6, 1942 


PRIORITIES 
ALLOCATIONS 
PRICES 


REVISED AS OF JULY 1, 1942 
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CONTENTS 
Index of WPB and OPA Orders 2 
Digest of Priorities and Allocations Orders 3 
Index of Allocation and Preference Order Forms .. 17 
Digest of Price Schedules, Regulations 19 
Production Requirements Plan 24 
Allocation Classification System 25 
War Production Board Personnel 33 
Office of Price Administration Personnel 36 
OPA Regional Offices 36 
WPB Field Offices ¥ 37 
Priorities Field Offices 38 


Inasmuch as changes constantly are being made in priorities, 
allocations and price rulings, readers should consult each issue 
of Stee. for news of such changes. Such news will be found under 
the head of “Priorities, Allocations, Prices”. 


—The Editors 









































Subject 
“P” ORDERS 


Aircraft Products 

Air Transportation Facilities 
Aluminum Scrap 

Aluminum Plant Maintenance 
Are & Resistance Welders 
Automobile Replacement Parts 
Blind Made Products 
Bookbinding Wire 

Canning Plant Maintenance 
Chemical Plants 
Communications 

Containers Steel Use 

Conveyor Machinery 

Copper & Copper-base Alloy scrap 
Copper, Brass Mill Maintenance 
Cranes 

Cutting Tool Equipment 

Dairy Machinery 

Defense Projects 

Experimental Research Work 
Elevator & Escalator Repair Parts 
Explosive (Industrial) 

Farm Machinery & Equipment 
Fire-Fighting Apparatus 

Fire Protective Equipment 
Foundry Equip. & Repair Parts 
Freight Car Construction 
Health Supplies 

Heat-Treating Furnaces 
Housing 
Insecticides, Germicides, Fungicides 
Laboratory Equipment & Chemicals 
Locomotives 


Order 
Number 


P-109, P-122 


P-47 
P-12 
P-120 
P-39 
P-57 
P-82 
P-101 
P-115 
P-89 


P-95 


P-45, P-45a 


P-19d, P-19g, P-55, P-71 


P-20, 21, 88 


Machine Tools P-lla, 77 
Maintenance & Repairs P-100 
Magnesium Plant Maintenance P-120 
Metalworking Equipment P-lla 
Mines P-56, a, 58 
Motor Truck Parts P-107 
Osnaburge .P-116 
Paints (Marine) ..P-65 
Petroleum Refinery (British) P-103 
Petroleum (Supplies for) P-83, 98, 98-a 
Plates, Welding Electrodes . P-92 
Plumbing, Heating Repairs P-84 
Production Requirements Plan P-90 
Radiosondes P-38 
Railroad Material P-88 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning P-126 
Remodeling Projects P-110 
Research Laboratory Supplies P-43 
Resistance Welding Alloy Electrodes P-85 


Shipbuilding 


P-7, 10, 14a 
P 


Steel Plant Maintenance -68 
Tackle Blocks P-75 
Tanks P-25, 26 
Textile Machinery & Equipment P-53 
Trucks (Lift) P-40 
Trucks (Motor) P-54, 57 
Uniforms P-131 
Utilities (Maint. & Repair) P-46 
Vehicles (Half-track) P-35 
* oe 
M” ORDERS 
Acrylonitrile M-153 
Agave Fiber M-84 
Alcohol M-30, 31 
Aluminum M-l1d, f, 
Antimony ..M-112 
Arsenic M-152 
Asbestos M-79, 123 
Bearings (jewel) ..M-5O 
Beef M-172 
Benzene M-137 
Beryllium M-160 
Boxes (Canners’, Canmakers’) M-113 
Bristles M-51, a 
Burlap M-47 
Cadmium M-65, a 
Calcium Silicon M-20 


Cashew Nut Shell Oil 


Chiorine M-19 
Clothing (Men's, Boy's) M-73a 
Chromium M-18a 
Closures M-104, 119 
Coal, Coke Inventories M-97 
Coatings for Drums M-158 
Cobalt M-39, b 
Cocoa .M-145 
Coffee M-135 
Copper M-9, b, c, c-1-2-3 
Cork M-8, M-8a 
Corundum M-89 
Cotton M-12, 91, 92, 107 
Diamonds (Rough) ; .M-109 
Diphenylamine ; .M-75 
Dyestuffs M-103 
Elastic Fabrics M-174 
Electrical Supplies M-67 
Enamel (For Cans, Closures) M-108, 116 
Ethyl Cellulose M-175 
Exports : M-148 
Formaldehyde M-25 
Fats and Oils ..M-71 
Feathers (Goose, Duck) M-102 


2 


SubjJect 

Foods (Canned) 

Fuel Oil 

Glycerine 

Graphite (Madagascar Flake) 

Hemp Seed 

Hexamethylenetetramine 

Honey ; 

Hydrocarbons 

Imports (Strategic Materials) 

Ink (Printing) 

Iridium 

Iron, Steel 

Iron & Steel Scrap 

Jute 

Kapok 

Kyanite 

Lauric Acid Oil 

Lead 

Lead (Scrap) 

Leather (Sole) 

Magnesium 

Mahogany 

Manila Cordage, Fiber 

Mercury 

Mica 

Molasses 

Molybdenum 

Neoprene 

Nickel (Primary) 

Oil Industry Materials 

Olive Drab Clips, Rags, Wastes 

Palm Oil 

Paper (Waste) 

Para formaldehyde 

Petroleum Solvents 

Phenol 

Phosphate Rock 

Pig Iron 

Platinum 

Polyvinyl Chloride 

Quartz Crystals 

Quinine 

Rapeseed Oil 

Rayon Yarn 

Resins 

Rhodium 

Rotenone 

Rubber 

Shearlings 

Shellac 

Silk 

Skins 

Sodium Nitrate 

Sperm Oil 

Spices 

Spirits 

Sponges 

Steel: 
For drums 
To Direct Distribution 
Alloy Steel, Iron, Wrought 
High Chromium 
Plates 
Shot and Bullet Core 
Use Prohibited 
Warehouse 

Sugar 

Sulfur 

Sulphite Pulp 

Tantalum 

Tape 


(distilled) 


Terne Plate 
Tin 

Tin (Scrap) 
Tin Plate 
Titanium 
Toluene 
Trucks (Motor) 

Tubes (Collapsible) 
Tung Oil 

Tungsten 

Vanadium 

Wool 

Wood Pulp 

Zine 

Zinc Sulphide Pigments 


“L” ORDERS 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 
Anti-Freeze 

Aircraft (Light) 
Amusement Machines 
Automobiles & Parts 
Automotive Steel 

Baby Carriages 

Bearings (Aircraft) , 
Beds, Springs, Mattresses 
Bright Work 

Bicycles 

Burial Equipment 
Cellophane 

Chlorine 

Church Goods 

Closures 

Compressors 

Construction Equipment 


Pigments 






M-45, P-76 
M-21 
M-2la 
M-21d 
M-2ic 


M-55, 


M-2le, M-81 
M-43, 43a 
M-72 

M-2le, M-81 
M-44 

M-34 

M-100 
M-115 

M-57 


INDEX OF WPB AND OPA ORDERS 


Subject 

Containers (Glass) 
Cooking Appliances 
Corsets ; ‘ 

Cutlery . 

Electrical Appliances 
Electric Power 
Electroplating Equipment 
Farm Machinery 

Fire Apparatus (Motorized) 
Firearms ; 

Fire Protective Equipment 
Fishing Tackle 
Flashlights 

Fluorescent Lights 

Foll 

Fuel (Motor) 

Fuel Oil 

Furnaces (Warm Air) 
Furniture (Metal) 

Gas Masks 
Generators, 
Golf Clubs 
Hairpins 
Heating ~ Equipment 
Heating Pads 

Helmets 

Incandescent Lamps 
Industrial Equipment 
Instruments, Valves 
Laboratory Equipment 
Laundry Equipment 

Lawn Mowers 

License Plates 

Lingerie 

Lumber 

Machinery Coatings 
Machinery (Industrial) 
Musical Instruments 
Natural Gas 

Oil Burners 

Outboard Motors 

Office Supplies, Equipment 
Pencils 

Petroleum Gas Equipment 
Plastering Bases 
Plumbing, Heating Products 
Power Equipment 

Radios, Phonographs 
Railroad Equipment 

Rails, Joints 

Razors, Blades 
Refrigerators 

Rubber Machinery 

Safety Equipment 

Sewing Machines 


Boilers 


Sextants 

Shotguns 

Signs (Metal) 

Stokers 

Suppliers’ Inventories 


Telephone Industry 
Toys, Games 

Trucks (Hand) 
Typewriters, Office Machinery 
Tractors (Track-laying) 
Trucks (Motor) 
Utensils (Household) 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Valves (Auto Exhaust) 
Vending Machines 
Vitamin A 

Window Framework 
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Machine Tools 

Cutting Tools 

Machine Tools (United Kingdom) 
Second Hand Machine Tools 
Precision Tools 

Hand Service Tools 


Orde: 
Number 
2 


L-11 
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Acetic acid 
Acetone 
Acetyl Salicylic acid 
Alcohol: 
Ethyl 
Normal Butyl 
Wood 
Aluminum (scrap and secondary) 
Asphalt Products 
Automobiles 
Bags, new 
Bags (second-hand textile) 
Barrels (used steel) 
Beef Products 
Bicycles, ‘‘war’’ 
Bolts and Nuts 
Brass mill scrap 
Burlap 
Cadmium 
Camelback 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Castings, nonferrous 
Castings (steel) 
China, Pottery 
Cigarettes 
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subject 








Citric acid er No. 101 
Clothing, women’s ..... SS ae No. 154 
CoGit.ta< Pee Fe 
Cocoa beans and butter . ee SO EC 
Coffee (green) ; : a's Cae No, 50 
; Coke ... ..Nos. 29, 77 
Containers, wooden agricultural No. 160 
} Copper ; No. 15 
) Copper scrap ; eee ‘ No. 20 
4 Cotton .... : .. wes. 7, 11, 3. DB, 18 
Drums (used steel) No. 43 
) Egg cases, used No. 117 
Farm Equipment No. 133 
; Fats and oils ... No. 53 
) Fats and oils and their "Products No. 25 
} Feedingstuffs No. 74 
, Ferromanganese cee ; No. 138 
Fertilizer, mixed 1 ‘ No. 135 
; Fish meal ... Px No. 732 
, Flishlights pater : ; No. 48 
} Floor covering (resale) : No. 65 
, Fluorspar : : No. 126 
J Footwear, waterproof No. 132 
Formaldehyde ; No. 21 
Fuels ...Nos. 121, 122 
Fuel, motor : ‘ No. 137 
Gears, pinions ‘ ; No. 105 
Glue stock , No. 68 
| Glycerine ; . ; No. 38 
; Hair (cattle and hog) No. 24 
Hardware (builders) No. 40, 
’ Hardwood, ates No. 146 
Hide glue No. 76 
: Hides , : i : No. 9 
Hose (nylon) No. 95 
Insecticides and Fungicides No. 144 
: Iron and steel scrap . No. 4 
Iron Ore . ; No. 113 
| Kapok , No. 59 
: Lead (primary) No. 69 
Lead (scrap, secondary) : No. 70 
Leather p No. 61 
Linens (bed) No. 89 
Lithopone , No. 80 
Logs, West coast No, 161 


Lumber Nos. 13, 19, 26, 44, 54, 94, 97, 109, 155 


Machine tools Nos. 1, 67 
Machinery, road 
j 


, No, 134 
Machines and parts No. 136 
Magnesite ‘ No, 75 
Mercury No. 93 
Nickel (scrap and gecendary) No. 
Nitrogen Fertilizing Materials No. 108 
oil . Nos. 2, 22 
Oxalic acid No. 78 
Paper board : No, 32 
| Paper, newsprint No. 130 
: Paper, Products, Raw Materials No. 129 
| Paper (waste) No. 30 
Pepper No. 52 
Petroleum and products eg 88 
Piece Goods ‘ Nos. 127, 128 
Pig iron “— 10 
Pipe (soil, cast iron) No. 100 
Pork Products No. 148 
Radios, Phonographs No. 83 
Radio, Phonograph parts No. 84 
Rags . , No. 47 
Rails (relaying) No. 46 
Rayon gray goods No. 23 
Rayon waste No. 90 


Refrigerators (household mechanical). .No. 102 


Refrigerators (resale) No. 110 
Refrigerators, used household 

mechanical ; No. 139 
Reinforcing Bars, concrete No. 159 
Rice, milled . No. 150 
Rubber Goods, mechanical No. 149 
Rubber (reclaimed) No. 56 
Rubber (scrap) : ' No. 87 
Salicylic acid ‘ No, 103 
Sanitary Napkins No. 140 
Shearlings ; No. 141 
Sheepskins, pickled No, 145 
Silk (raw) ¥ No. 14 
Silk Waste No. 115 
Soy Bean, Peanut Oil No. 92 
Steel products . Nos. 6, 49 
Stoves (domestic) ’ No. 64 
Sugar Nos. 16, 60 


Summer Seasonal Commodities No. 142 


Tanks (domestic oil storage) : No. 96 
Tea ; No, 91 
oe. military, apparel i. 157 
in : No, 17 
Tires and tubes Nos. 63, 107, 119, 143 
Tires (retreaded, recapped) . No. 66 


Titanium pigments ... No. 98 
Typewriters, sale and rental of used. ..No. 162 





Upholstery furniture fabrics No. 39 
Vacuum cleaners (resale) . , ...No, 111 
Vegetables, canned No. 152 
Vitamin C ..... ; ; . No. 104 
Washers, Ironers : ; ; No. 86 
Wax (paraffin) 3 No. 42 
Wire, Cable No, 82 
Wood pulp ae ee ; No. 114 
Wool .... ‘ ++. OS. S57, SB, 106, 123 
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@ Digest of Priority, Allocation, and Limitation Orders. 
Issued by the War Production Board, New Social Secur- 
ity Building, Washington, D. C., Telephone Republic 7500. 
On specific problems local Priorities Field Offices listed 


on Page 38 of this section should be consulted. 








“M” ORDERS 


M-1-f: Aluminum, effective Feb. 17, 1942, 
replacing M-1, and M-l-a. Provides for 
complete allocation control of virgin 
and secondary metal. Each producer, 
approved smelter and fabricator must 
file, on PD-26a, a shipping schedule 
for each month by 15th of preceding 
month, Customers must detail monthly 
requirements by 5th of preceding 
month. Aluminum for permitted civfl- 
ian uses requires rating certificate is- 
sued after Oct. 31, 1941. Civilian users 
must report inventories on PD-40a by 
April 20, 1942, quarterly thereafter. 
Only approved smelters and produc- 
ers may acquire aluminum requiring 
smelting or melting before being used 
Stocks in excess of immediate needs 
must be sold either to a buyer to fill 
rated orders for essential items, or as 
scrap. Order does not apply to prod- 
ucts used by ultimate consumer or to 
finished products moving to ultimate 
consumer, or to scrap. 


M-1-d: Aluminum Scrap, effective Jan. 7, 
1942, revoking P-12 and M-1-c. Latter, 
effective June 10, 1941, revoked M-1-b 
which became effective April 11, 1941 
Prohibits use of scrap, except home 
scrap, without authority of Dir. of In- 
dus. Oper. Does not apply to virgin 
aluminum producers or approved 
smelters, Beginning March 1, 1942, ev 
ery plant generating 1000 pounds or 
more of scrap per month must segre- 
gate scrap at the machine. All 17S, 
24S and 52S alloy scrap in solid form 
must be sold to Aluminum Co. of 
America or Reynolds Metals Co., all 
other segregated scrap to these com- 
panies, approved smelters or dealers 
Identity of segregated scrap must be 
certified to by seller. Order affects only 
scrap containing 15% or more alumi 
num by weight. 


M-l-e: Aluminum, effective Jan. 23, 1942 
Prohibits aluminum use except on wal 
contracts and for making following: 
Anhydrous aluminum chloride for 
manufacture of dyes for war textiles, 
high octane gasoline, tear gas, nylon 
or pharmaceuticals; deoxidizer or al- 
loying agent in steelmaking when con- 
sumption not over 0.08 per cent by 
weight of carbon steel or 0.1 per cent 
of alloy or deep drawing steel pro- 
duced; chemical processing equipment 
where other material impracticable; 
commercial aircraft with A-10 rating 
or higher; containers for intravenous 
solutions and blood; radio condensers 
for replacement; match plates, pat- 
terns and snap flasks used to fill or- 
ders with rating higher than A-2; or- 
thopedic equipment requiring light 
weight; pistons for engines of heavy 
trucks, heavy duty tractors, diesel en- 





M-1l-g: 


M-2: Magnesium, 


gines and engines of portable fire- 
fighting equipment; repair and mainte- 
nance parts for mechanical or electri- 
cal equipment; welding rods; X-ray 
tube housings; thermit reaction; zin« 
base alloy, limited to 2 percent of 
weight of alloy produced; other alloys, 
limited to 12 per cent. Aluminum au- 
thorized by oe Director between 
Oct. 31, 1941 and Jan. 23, 1942 may be 
used for purpose specified. 


Aluminum Pigment, Paint, effec- 
tive March 10, 1942. Prohibits manu- 
facture or sale, except retail, unless 
Director of Industry Operations ap 
proves application made on PD-312 
Pigment manufacturers and paint 
formulators and jobbers report stocks 
to WPB by 15th of April and each 
succeeding month, 

effective March 24, 
1941: M-2-a, supplementary order, ef- 
fective March 24, 1941; M-2-b, supple- 
mentary order, effective Nov. 14, 1941, 
revokes M-2 

Applies to all materials and products, 
including scrap, principal ingredient of 
which is magnesium. Deliveries are 
subject to monthly allocation by Dir 
of Indus. Oper. Magnesium products 
may be used only on orders carrying 
a rating of A-l-j or higher. Alloying 
any material with magnesium with- 
out approval of Director of Industry 
Operations prohibited. All material, in 
whatever form, not being used to fill 
orders with ratings of A-1-j or higher 
must be disposed of to a producer or 
approved smelter. 

Producers, fabricators, secondary 
smelters must file PD-26-m monthly 
by the 20th with Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium branch, giving shipping sched- 
ules. Users report inventories by the 
15th on PD-40-m; stocks, receipts, dis- 
position reported on PD-173 for mag 
nesium and products, on PD-174 for 
powder metal. 


M-6: Nickel, effective May 15, 1941; Re- 


voked by General Preference Order 
M-6-a, effective Sept. 30, 1941. Deliver- 
ies to be made by producers and dis- 
tributors only as authorized by Di- 
rector of Industry Operations, except 
to Metals Reserve Co. Amendment, 
March 30, 1942, extends order to cover 
nickel salts, oxides, carbonates and 
solutions, concentrates and residues 
from which nickel commercially re- 
coverable. 


M-6-b: Nickel, effective Jan. 20, 1942. 
Bans use for certain specified purposes 
after April 1. Affected uses, except 
where necessary for operational pur- 
poses: Transportation equipment; plat- 
ing; containers of all types; fire-fight- 
ing and lighting equipment; building 
supplies; hardware and ornamental 
metal work: plumbing, heating and 
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air conditioning supplies; clothing ac- 
cessories, jewelry, toilet articles, ac- 
cessories, souvenirs, novelties, games, 
toys, art objects and musical instru- 
ments; branding, marking and label- 
ing devices; decorative uses of all 
kinds; photographic and art equip- 
ment and supplies; sporting goods and 
pleasure boat fittings; saddlery and 
harness hardware and fittings. Affects 
domestic and industrial appliances, 
except heating elements for replace- 
ment purposes or in electric ranges, 
portable heaters and storage type wa- 
ter heaters. 


M-6-c: Nickel Scrap, effective April 23, 
1942. Requires segregation by all per- 
sons handling nickel scrap. Dealers 
may make deliveries only to melters 
being allocated nickel and for use in 
products for which allocation made, 
or to melters with orders requiring 
nickel and rated higher than A-2. Per- 
sons generating scrap containing more 
than 500 Ibs. of contained nickel per 
month or who have that amount on 
hand at end of month, or who have 
on hand at end of month more than 
30 days’ accumulation of scrap they 
produced (if nickel content more than 
100 Ibs.) required to report by 15th of 
each month, Use PD-149, 150, 151 for 
iron and steel scrap, PD-394 for other 
nickel scrap and secondary nickel. 
Amendment, June 19, 1942, requires 
segregation of ferrous nickel scrap in 
same manner as provided in M-24-c. 
Order provisions cover scrap contain- 
ing 1% or more nickel. Dealers pro- 
hibited from melting scrap without 
authorization of Director of Industry 
Operations. 


M-.8: Cork, effective May 31, 1941. Ex- 
pired Sept. 30, 1941. M-8-a, effective 
Oct. 1, 1941. 


M-9: Copper, effective May 29, 1941; su- 

perseded by M-9-a, effective Aug. 2, 
1941; M-9-a amended Jan. 7, Feb. 6, 
25, May 7, 1942. Deliveries by refiners 
must be authorized by Director of In- 
dustry Operations. Persons may obtain 
copper from dealers without allocation 
certificates but not from both dealers 
and refiners. Details regarding toll 
agreements must be approved by Di- 
rector of Indus. Oper. Order prohibits 
sale of copper and its products by 
mills, warehouses or foundries except 
on A-1-k or higher rating. Fabricators 
fille PD-59 as revised to apply for 
monthly requirements for domestic 
consumption and PD-60 as revised to 
report needs for various classifications. 
Refiners file PD-61 monthly, listing 
production and shipments of duty free 
copper. 
PD-76 is copper allocation certificate; 
PD-121-a is smelters’ scrap inventory, 
PD-121-b foundries’ scrap inventory; 
PD-128 covers December requirements, 
PD-123-a January requirements, PD- 
123-b monthly deliveries. 


M-9-b: Copper and Copper-Base Alloy 
Scrap and copper base alloy brass and 
bronze) ingots, effective Sept. 30, 1941, 
amended Dec. 31, 1941, March 31, May 
9, 1942. “Copper base alloy” means 
any alloy analyzing 40% or more cop- 
per by weight. “Ingot” means an ingot 
or other shape for remelting. “Brass 
mill scrap’”’ means scrap which is by- 
product of industrial fabrication of 
products produced by brass mills. 


Brass mill scrap may be delivered 
only to a scrap dealer or brass mill. 
Dealers may deliver only to another 
dealer or brass mill. No. 1 or 2 copper 
and scrap other than brass mill may 
be delivered only to a dealer or person 
specifically authorized by Director of 
Industry Operations. A scrap dealer 
may not accept additional scrap if in- 


ventory exceeds amount sold during 
the preceding 60 days. Ingots may be 
delivered only on specific authorization. 
Fabricators, except railroads and 
utilities, may not use or remelt scrap 
produced in their own operations, or 
dispose of it except by sale, without 
permission. No fabricator may keep 
more than 30-days’ scrap accumula- 
tion, unless total is less than 5 tons. 
No copper or brass mill scrap may 
be delivered under future conversion 
or toll agreements, unless approved by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. Obsolete scrap 
wire or cable used by public utility in 
own operations must be over 5 ft.; 
monthly use limited to 5 tons. 


All melters or processors of scrap other 
than brass mills must file PD-121 with 
WPB by 15th each month. Dealers 
fille PD-249 by the 10th with Bureau 
of Mines, College Park, Md. Any per- 
son other than a foundry may file PD- 
130 with WPB for permission to melt 
or process scrap. Industrial producers 
of more than 2000 lbs. monthly file PD- 
226. Foundries using scrap or ingots 
use PD-59 revised for requirements 
after Aug. 1, 1942 under ruling issued 
June 23, 1942. Temporary form PD-518 
covers requirements to Aug. 1. 


M-9-c: Use of copper or copper base alloy 


in manufacture of any one of more 
than 100 civilian articles prohibited 
after Jan. 1, 1942. Amendment, Dec. 8, 
1941, exempts certain industrial items. 
PD-167 filed to obtain relief unde: 
hardship clause, PD-172 for permis- 
sion to use material in stock. 
Amendment, Feb. 28, 1942, permits cop- 
per use for essential operating, main- 
tenance and repair parts for railroad 
cars, locomotives, equipment. Amend- 
ment, April 9, 1942, freezes stocks of 
copper screenings. Amendment, May 
7, 1942, adds additional items to pro- 
hibited list. 


M-9-c-1: Copper in Shoes, effective Jan. 
23, 1942. Effective March 31, 1942, use 
of copper in making shoe findings 
(eyelets, hooks, etc.) prohibited, ex- 
cept for material in stock March 31 
when no steel or non-metallic findings 
available. 


M-9-c-2: Copper in Jewelry, effective 
April 4, 1942. Prohibits copper use in 
making jewelry after May 15, 1942. 


M-9-c-3: Copper in Printing, March 28, 
1942. Use of bronze powder, ink, paste 
and leaf by printing and publishing 
industry banned after May 31, 1942. 
Powder in hands of other than manu- 
facturers may be used until Dec. 15. 


M-10: Polyvinyl Chloride, effective June 
9, 1941. Use Forms PD-7, PD-36. Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1942, all deliveries subject 
to authorization by Director of Indus. 
Oper. 


M-li: Zine, effective July 11, 1941. 
Amended, effective June 1, 1942, set- 
ting up complete allocation. Consum- 
ers apply to Director of Industry Op- 
erations monthly on PD-94a for allo- 
cation certificate, forwarding certifi- 
cate to producer to receive shipment. 
Dealers apply for allocation certificate 
on PD-450. Applications due by 15th 
each month. Certificates not required 
to buy from dealers. M-ll-a, effective 
June 1, 1942, requires zinc oxide and 
dust producers to set aside quantities 
monthly for pool, as ordered by Di- 
rector of Industry Operations. Buyers 
file PD-62 by 15th to request allocation 
following month. 


M-18: Synthetic Rubber (includes Neo- 


prene), effective June 9, 1941. Consum- 
ers file Forms PD-7, PD-36 to request 
monthly requirements. Producers re- 
port to Synthetic Rubber Section WPB 


on PD-33, detailing stocks, production 
orders. Effective Jan. 1, 1942, all de 
liveries subject to authorization by) 
Director of Industry Operations. 


M-14: Tungsten High-Speed Tool Stee! 
effective June 11, 1941; amended, ef 
fective Dec. 3, 1941. No orders to bh 
placed or filled for tungsten-type stee 
if molybdenum type will fill buyer's 
requirements. Total deliveries of tung 
sten-type steel shall not exceed by) 
weight one-third of deliveries of mo 
lybdenum-type steel in the same quar- 
ter. Producers must report quarterly 
to Iron and Steel Branch, WPB, on 
PD-101. 


M-15: Rubber, effective June 20, 1941. Us: 
Form PD-49. M-15-a: Supplementary 
Order, effective June 27, 1941, expired 
July 31, 1941. M-15-b, effective Dec 
11, 1941, restricts rubber use to orders 
with rating of A-3 or higher or for cer- 
tain specifically listed purposes. M-15 
c, effective Dec. 27, 1941, restricts 
sales of new tires and tubes, subject 
to Rationing Regulation No. 1. Deal- 
ers report tire, tube stocks monthly 
on PD-216. Amendment to M-15-b 
Mar. 1, 1942, restricts rubber use in 
making certain industrial products to 
various percentages of average con- 
sumption in year ended March 31, 1941 
M-15-b-1, June 12, requires use of mor: 
reclaimed rubber in industrial tires 


M-17; Pig Iron, Aug. 1, 1941; amended 
Oct. 14, 1941, April 1, 1942. Customers 
submit monthly requirements by filing 
with producers by the 5th of the month 
on Form PD-69. By the 5th of each 
month customers must file Form PD-70 
with Iron and Steel Branch, WPB, 
showing stocks, consumption and re- 
quirements for following month. Pro- 
ducers must file by the 12th PD-71, 
PD-71d, covering proposed shipments 
for coming month. Such shipments 
may not be made until approved by 
Dir. of Indus. Oper. All tonnage allo- 
cated, including steelmaking iron. 


M-18: Chromium, effective July 7, 1941; 
amended, effective Aug. 22, 1941; re- 
voked by M-18-a, effective Nov. 29 
1941. M-18-a amended Jan. 13, Feb. 4, 
1942. Applies to all processors, deal- 
ers, producers and purchasers. Includes 
ores or concentrates, ferrochromium 
and combinations with other elements, 
chromium refractory material and 
scrap or secondary material. All melt- 
ing and deliveries must be authorized 
by Director of Industry Operations 
Monthly use of chromium oxide fo! 
manufacture of chromium chemicals 
from ores or concentrates must not 
exceed monthly average consumption 
during period July 1, 1940, through 
June 30, 1941. Monthly requests for 
chromium, ferrochromium and other 
combinations used in making steel or 
for other metallurgical purposes must 
be made to sellers by the 20th of each 
month on PD-53a or 53b, with copy to 
WPB. PD-54 is request for chromium 
chemicals. 


M-18-b: Chromium, effective March 26 
amended June 29, 1942. Use of chro- 
mium in manufacture of roofing ma- 
terials, ceramics, soap and glass and 
use of chromium pigment restricted 
to 100% of amount used in year 
ended June 30, 1941. Manufacture 
of chromic acid restricted to 80% of 
base period rate; chromium use fo! 
leather tanning restricted to 100%; 
all other uses as chemical restricted 
to 100% of base period. 


M-19: Chlorine, effective July 26, 1941 
Amendment, issued Dec. 20, provides 
for direct allocation after Feb. 1, 1942 
PD-190 must accompany all orders. 


M-20: Calcium-Silicon, effective, July 29, 


1941; revoked by M-20-a, effective, 
Nov. 29, 1941. All shipments are under 
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direct allocation by Dir. of Indus. Oper. 
Customers must file Form PD-72 by the 
25th with suppliers to obtain shipment 
the following month, also filing one 
copy with WPB. 


M-21: Iren and Steel, Aug. 9, 1941; 
amended Sept. 9, 1941, April 21, 29, 
1942. Applies to cast and rolled iron 
and steel. Deliveries after May 15, 
1942, limited to orders rated A-10 or 
higher, except warehouse shipments 
of carbon steel for maintenance and 
repair, and nails, bale ties and small 
welded pipe. Orders are to be filled 
according to preference ratings. Ac- 
cumulation of inventories beyond buy- 
ers’ current needs is prohibited. Form 
PD-73 abolished on orders shipped 
after June 1, 1942, after which buyers 
must certify on each order material 
is to be used for Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, Defense Projects, 
Lend-Lease, Other Export, Railroad, 
Warehouse, or All Other purpose. 


Material obtained under allocation or 
preference rating must be used for pur- 
pose specified. Dir. of Indus. Oper. may 
direct producers to make deliveries for 
particular purposes without regard to 
preference ratings. Producers must 
fille Form PD-138 by the 15th each 
month with Bureau of Census to re- 
port shipments, PD-139 by the 10th to 
report requests for shipment. PD-169 
monthly plate report. 


M-21-a: Alley Iren, Alloy Steel, Wrought 
Iron, effective Sept. 16, 1941, revoking 
M-5, M-5-a, M-5-b, as amended. 
Amendments effective Nov. 25, Dec. 
20, 1941. All provisions of Order M-21 
are part of this order. Dir. of Indus. 
Oper. may specify quantities and 
forms of alloys in alloy iron or steel. 
Deliveries under toll agreements must 
be approved by the Director. Alloy iron 
or steel is defined as containing man- 
ganese in excess of 1.65%, or silicon 
in excess of 0.60% (5% for iron), or 
copper in excess of 0.60% or any other 
element added to obtain a desired al- 
loying effect. Amendment, June 1, 
1942, restricts filling of orders to A-1-k 
or higher ratings, except for certain 
National Emergency and other low al- 
loy steels, which take A-3 or higher 
ratings. Buyers must describe end-use 
of material ordered. Producers melt- 
ing 4000 or more Ibs. of chromium 
and 500 pounds of nickel monthly file 
PD-391, 39l-a and 440 with WPB 
monthly. 


M-21-b: Steel Warehouses, effective Sept. 
3, 1941. Amended, Jan. 1, Feb. 28, May 
4, 2. Warehouse quotas of Schedule 
A products are limited by a quota es- 
tablished by the Director of Industry 
Operations upon application on PD- 
83-a. Preference rating is A-1-k. Quo- 
tas for merchant products based on 
receipts from producers in correspond- 
ing 1940 quarter or on one-fourth to- 
tal 1940 receipts. Preference rating is 
A-3. Warehouses must file PD-83 (Re- 
vised) by the 15th of each month 
with Bureau of the Census, detailing 
stock additions, shipments and inven- 
tories. Warehouses are forbidden to 
sell steel except on orders rated A-10 
or better (higher than A-2 fer heavy 
plates), except a limited amount of 
earbon steel for maintenance and re- 
pair, and nails, bale ties, fence, barbed 
wire, corrugated roofing and siding and 
small welded pipe. After June 30, 
stocks at the end of any quarter may 
not exceed 1% times (two times for 
tool steel bars) quarterly quota. Rat- 
ing extensions limited by shipments 
from stocks. 


Form PD-83-b is preference rating cer- 
tificate;' PD-83-c is producer’s state- 
ment on consigned sales, stocks; PD- 
83-d is classification instruction for 
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PD-83; PD-83-e requests change in 
producers supplying products; PD-&83-f 
covers producer’s shipments of Sched- 
ule B products; PD-83-g is application 
for higher than A-1-k or A-3 ratings. 


M-21-c: Steel Plates, issued Feb. 16, 1942. 


Includes carbon and alloy steel plates 
yy-inch or thicker, over 48 inches wide; 
%-inch or thicker, over 6 inches wide; 
7.65 pounds per square foot or heavier, 
over 48 inches wide; 10.2 pounds per 
square foot or heavier, over 6 inches 
wide. Stainless steel plate sizes are 
*y-inch or thicker, 10 inches and wid- 
er: 7.65 pounds per square foot or 
heavier, 10 inches and wider. Custo- 
mers must file PD-298 with producers 
by ist of month preceding month in 
which shipments required. Two copies 
are filed with producer, one copy with 
Iron & Steel Branch, Plate & Shape 
Unit, WPB. Consumers must fille PD- 
299 by 7th of the month, listing con- 
sumption, inventories and receipts for 
preceding month and estimated re- 
quirements for two months following. 
Producers report to WPB daily, weekly 
and monthly by wire on plate ship- 
ments, and monthly on PD-169 and 
169-a on schedules for following 
month. Only plate orders carrying 
A-10 or higher rating or specifically 
allocated by Director of Industry Op- 
erations may be requested, scheduled 
or delivered. 


M-21-d: High Chromium Steel, Jan. 6, 


amended March 27, 1942. Bans delivery 
or use of corrosion or heat-resistant 
alloy iron or steel containing 4 per 
cent or more of chromium without 
A-1-k rating or higher. Does not ap- 
ply to fully fabricated articles. Per- 
sons other than warehouses possess- 
ing this material required to file PD- 
221 with Iron & Steel Branch, WPB, 
by Feb. 1, 1942. 


M.21l-e: Tim Plate, Terne Plate, Long 


Ternes, effective Feb. 3, amended May 
16, 1942. Limits use for cans and clos- 
ures to extent authorized by M-81 and 
M-104; for baking pans for institu- 
tions and commercial bakers, hot dip- 
ped tin plate up to 1.25 lbs. per base 
box and electrolytic plate up to .50 
lbs.; for dairy equipment, hot dipped 
plate up to 3.30 Ibs.; for cheese vats, 
dipped plate up to 11 lbs. per box; for 
gas meters, dipped plate up to 3.3 Ibs., 
electrolytic up to .50, short ternes up 
to 1.30, long ternes up to 4 Ibs.; for 
oil lanterns, short ternes up to 1.3, 
long ternes to 4; for textile spinning 
eylinders and card screens, dipped 
plate up to 1.25 lbs. Persons with fro- 
zen stocks required to list holdings 
with WPB for purchase and distribu- 
tion. 


M-21-f: Shet and Bullet Cere Steel, ef- 


fective Feb. 17, 1942. Applies to steel 
for 20, 37, 40, 57 and 75 mm. and 3- 
inch armor piercing and semi-armor 
piercing shot, and .30 and .50 caliber 
bullet cores. Starting March 1 all de- 
liveries must be made on allocation 
order. Producers report weekly to WPB 
and Army and Navy Munitions Board 
on PD-307. Buyers report monthly on 
PD-308. Amendment, May 21, adds 


steel for 90 mm. armor-piercing shot. 


M-22: Silk, effective July 26, 1941. Use 


Forms PD-77, 78, 78-a, 


M-23: Vanadium, effective Aug. 14, 1941. 


Revoked by M-23-a, Dec. 20, 1941 
amended June 23, 1942. Includes ores of 
concentrates, ferrovanadium and com- 
binations with other elements, chem- 
ical combinations, and scrap or sec- 
ondary material containing commer- 
cially recoverable vanadium, as well 
as pure vanadium. Establishes full al- 


location, requiring deliveries to be au- 












thorized by Dir. of Indus. Oper. 
Processing permitted only under pro- 
vision of M-2l-a. Buyers must file 
Forms PD-209-A and 209-B with Vana- 
dium Branch, WPB by 20th of month 
Buyers also file 209-B with suppliers 
Monthly deliveries up to 10 pounds 
contained vanadium do not require 
the reports. 


M-24: Scrap Iron and Steel, effective 


Oct. 11, 1941. Defense orders must be 
accepted and given preferential treat- 
ment. On or before 15th of each month, 
producers who during preceding month 
produced 50 gross tons or more of 
scrap must report to Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, on Form PD-149, listing 
scrap inventory, production and sales. 
Dealers and brokers must file Form 
PD-151 by same date showing scrap 
inventory, purchases and sales. Con- 
sumers must report monthly on Form 
PD-150 their inventory, production, re- 
ceipts and consumption. Director of 
Indus. Oper. has broad powers to con- 
trol deliveries of scrap at his discre- 
tion. 

M-24-a, March 24, 1942, prohibits sale 
or shipment of tinned scrap in any of 
27 specified California counties, except 
to broker or dealer, or to detinning or 
copper precipitation plant there. De- 
tinned scrap must go to copper preci- 
pitation plants. M-24-b, April 22, 1942, 
requires segregation of tin plate scrap 
for delivery to steel mills, prohibits 
mixture of such material with other 
scrap in bundle or car. Restrictions on 
consumers’ inventories lifted May 23, 
1942. 


M-24-c: Alley Scrap Segregation, effec- 


tive June 17, 1942. Sets up 18 classi- 
fications of alloy steels. Requires pro- 
ducers of 10 tons or more of scrap 
of these types monthly to segregate 
accumulations. Prohibits mingling of 


segregated scrap except in melting 
pl ocess. 
M-25: Formaldehyde, Paraformaldehyde,. 


Hexamethylenetetramine and Synthet- 
ic Resins, effective Aug. 23, 1941. 


M-26: Silk Waste, effective Aug. 8, 1941 


M-27: Phenols, effective Aug. 30, 1941 


Amended Nov. 10, 1941, to provide com- 
plete allocation. Use Forms PD-1 A 
178-a, b: 180. 


M-.28: Chlorinated Hydrocarbon Refrig- 


erants, effective Aug. 22, 1941. Use PD- 
161, 2, 3, 4. 


M-29; Tungsten, effective Aug. 31, 1941, 


revoking M-3, M-3-a. Includes second- 
ary material containing commercially 
recoverable tungsten. Buyers of 100 
pounds or more of contained tungsten 
monthly file request for material with 
WPB by 10th of month on PD-9, filing 
one copy with supplier. Authority of 
Director of Industry Operations re- 
quired to deliver ferrotungsten, metal 
powder and chemicals going into metal 
powder. Chemical tungsten processors, 
other than of forms going into tung- 
sten powder, are generally limited in 
processing or purchasing to 90% of 
rate for 12 months ended June 20, 1941. 
M-29-b, effective Feb. 14, 1942, prohib- 
its use of tungsten in grinding wheels, 
gauges, and as coloring material for 
rubber, linoleum, paper or similar ma- 
terials after May 1, 1942. Other users 
must limit consumption after April 1 
to 17% % of use in base year. Exemp- 
tions: Government contracts; orders 
with A-1-j rating or higher; safety re- 
quirements; alloy steels; welding rods; 
laboratory, electrical, radio, X-ray 
equipment; electronic relays and elec- 
tric lighting uses. 


M-20: Ethyl Alcohol and Related Com- 


pounds, effective Aug. 28, 1941 
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M-31: Methyl Alcohol, effective Aug. 28, 
1941. y 


M-34: Toluene, effective Aug. 28, 1941. 
Placed under complete allocation, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, 1942. To request deliv- 
eries, buyers file PD-223 with orders 
by 10th of month. Producers file PD- 
224 and copy of each PD-223 with 
Chemicals Branch, WPB. Amendment 
May 22, 1942, requires maximum pro- 
duction of toluene by oil processors 
and coke oven operators. 


M-36: Manila Fiber and Manila Cordage, 
effective Aug. 29, 1941. Amendment, 
Oct. 14, 1941. Use Forms PD-128, 129. 
Amendment, effective Dec. 19, 1941, 
makes deliveries of fiber subject to au- 
thorization by Dir. of Indus. Oper. 
Limits deliveries of cordage to orders 
with rating certificate of A-1-j or bet- 
ter, or for ships, oil or gas well drill- 
ing. Use Form PD-128. 


M-37, a, b: Rayon Yarn, effective Sept. 
13, 1941. Use forms PD-112, 113. PD- 
102, a is allocation request, PD-106 is 
actual allocation. M-37-c superseded 
87-a, April 1, 1942. 


M-38: Lead, effective Oct. 4, 1941. Refin- 
ers and dealers must file Form PD- 
124 with Dir. of Indus. Oper. by the 
20th of each month, detailing pro- 
posed shipments for the following 
month. Each refiner must set aside in 
May a pool tonnage equal to 15% of 
its March production, as fixed by Dir. 
of Indus. Oper., to be allocated direct- 
ly for emergency needs. Refiners must 
ship balance according to preference 
ratings. Lead released by Metals Re- 
serve Co. is allocated by Dir. of Indus. 
Oper. Consumers must file Form PD-66 
by the 15th of each month with WPB 
Lead Commodity Branch, applying fo! 
allocation in the following month and 
detailing inventories. PD-66-a covers 
monthly allocations. 


M-38-c: Lead, effective Jan. 16, 1942. 
Bans lead use for following, April 1: 
Automobile body solder; ballast or 
keels for pleasure boats; blocks for 
cutting leather; building supplies; cas- 
kets and casket hardware; foil; orna- 
mental glass; regalia; badges and em- 
blems; statuary and art goods; tennis 
court markers; toys, weights for bats, 
clocks, decoys, dresses, golf clubs, 
jockey saddles. Exempted are uses 
called for by safety regulations, gov- 
ernment contracts, orders of A-1-j or 
higher and in plants where corrosion 
makes lead imperative, building sup- 
plies on critical list for defense hous- 
ing. Use PD-234 to seek exemptions. 
Amendment, April 6, 1942, prohibits 
use in buttons, costume jewelry, novel- 
ties, trophies. Lead foil for cigarette 
packaging banned May 1, 1942. Per- 
mits manufacture of lead rods used 
in stained glass windows and, when 
other material impractical, making of 
foil for condensers, electrotyping and 
moulding lead, and dental X-ray equip- 
ment and supplies. 


M-39: Cobalt, effective Nov. 3, 1941, 
amended Feb. 7, 1942. Includes cobalt 
in all forms. All deliveries ‘must be 
authorized by Director of Industry Op- 
erations. Buyers of more than 50 lbs. 
of contained cobalt in one month must 
file with supplier and WPB Forms PD- 
152 and PD-153 by 20th of month to 
receive delivery following month. M- 
39-b, effective Feb. 7, 1942, prohibits 
cobalt use in all pigments after May 
1. For other purposes quarterly con- 
sumption after April 1 cut to 35% of 
use first six months of 1941. Specified 
exceptions include government orders, 
orders with A-l-j or higher rating, 
ground coat frit for enameled steel. 


‘M-40: Sperm Oil, effective Oct. 16, 1941. 
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Placed under complete allocation May 
16, 1942. Banned in making lubricating 
or cutting oils or compounds, if sul- 
phur content below 10%. 


M-41: Chlorinated solvents, placed under 
full priority, Oct. 15, 1941. Use form 
PD-127. 


M-43: Tin, effective Dec. 18, 1941. All 
shipments and uses must be author- 
ized by Director of Indus. Oper. Dis- 
tributor may deliver less than 5-ton 
lots to regular customers, subject to 
Priorities Regulation No. 1. Imports 
must be sold to Metals Reserve Co. 
Use PD-213 to apply for allocation. 
Amendment, effective Jan. 14, 1942, 
cuts permissable amount sold without 
authorization by Dir. Indus. Oper. 
from 5 tons to 3, limits total monthly 
receipts from all suppliers to 5 tons. 
Amendment, April 10, 1942, prohibits 
sales, except by retailers, of solder 
containing more than 16% tin, any 
tin-bearing babbitt metal or tin oxide. 
Exceptions: Orders rated A-9 or higher; 
orders rated A-10 or higher if for 
equipment maintenance or repair; for 
making tin cans under Order M-81. 


M-43-a: Tin, effective Dec. 31, 1941, 
amended Feb. 14, March 17, June 1, 
1942. Use in making following items 
banned April 1, 1942: advertising spe- 
cialties, art objects; auto body solder, 
musical instruments, beverage dis- 
pensers, britannia metal, broom wire, 
buckles, buttons, chimes and bells, em- 
blems and insignia, eyelets, fasteners, 
foil (except for condensers, electro- 
typing and moulding lead in printing 
trades, X-ray supplies and dental use), 
galvanizing, household furnishings and 
equipment, jewelry, kitchen equipment, 
novelties, souvenirs, trophies, orna- 
ments, pewter, decorative plating and 
powder, refrigerator trays and shelves, 
seals and labels (except meat seals), 
slot and vending machines, pin-ball 
games, coated paper, oxide in enamel- 
ware as pacifier, toys. Use PD-229 to 
appeal for exemptions. For items not 
specified tin use cut 50% from base 
period rate until April 1, 60% until 
June 30, 70% thereafter. Substitutes 
or secondary tin must be used when- 
ever possible. 

Tin content of lead base alloy other 
than solder limited to 12%; solder to 
38% until May 1, 30% thereafter; col- 
lapsible tubes to 7% %; terne for terne 
plate to 15%; long ternes to 10%. 
Above limitations do not apply, when 
substitutes impracticable, if products 
being made are rated A-1-k or higher; 
bearing metal A-3 or higher; tin or 
terne plate made under M-21l-e. Vir- 
gin tin banned for making or treating 
type metal. Manufacturing jewelers 
prohibited Feb. 14 from processing in 
any way the tin in their possession; 
revised March 17 to permit use be- 
fore May 1 of 3% of amount used in 
year 1941. National Lead Co. desig- 
nated to purchase excess stocks of 
jewelers’ tin-bearing metal stocks at 
prices fixed by WPB. Tin oxide deliv- 
ery or use banned July 1, 1942, except 
on orders rated A-1-k or higher. 
Amendment, April 4, 1942, permits 
use of enough solder to manufacture 
cans permitted by Order M-81. Auto 
body solder defined to include tin-bear- 
ing material used as filler or smoother 
on autos or trucks. Amendment, April 
10, 1942, permits tin use for combat 
end products. 


M-44: Titanium Pigments, effective Dec. 
1, 1941, amended Jan. 7, 1942. Applies 
to distribution of titanium dioxide for 
use as pigment. Sets up defense poo! 
of 20% of daily production to fill man- 
datory purchase orders. Remaining 
production is to be prorated on an 
equitable basis to all customers. Use 


Forms PD-145, 146. Amendment, Feb. 
1, 1942, increases pool percentage to 
25%. 


M-45: Sheet steel inventory for Steel 
Drums, effective Nov. 17, 1941, amend- 
ed Dec. 31, 1941. Directs reservation 
by Dir. of Indus. Oper. of designated 
quantity of hot rolled sheets in drum 
makers’ possession or ownership, for 
subsequent use in making drums for 
overseas shipment of petroleum and 
other products. Also applies to sheets 
obtained under P-76. Use PD-154-a to 
order reservation; PD-155a is author- 
ization to process steel. Amendment, 
May 25, 1942, expands allotments to 
include cold rolled sheets. 


M-46: Chlorinated Rubbe:, effective Nov 
1, 1941. Fabricators file PD-143 to list 
needs, PD-144 to report receipts, use 
and inventory. Amendment, Feb. 23, 
1942, restricts uses generally to mili- 
tary needs. Stocks for other uses must 
be reported to WPB. 


M.47: Burlap, effective Dec. 21, 1941, 
placed under complete allocation. 


M-49: Iridium, effective Dec. 12, 1941 
Forbids use of iridium and alloys in 
jewelry manufacture. PD-211 used io 
repo.t monthly sales or transfer of 
metal. 


M-50: Jewel Bearings, issued Jan. 14 
1942. Provides for complete allocation, 
starting March 1, 1942. Until then al! 
sales not specifically authorized by 
Dir. Indus. Oper. are prohibited, ex 
cept for delivery on orders of A-1l-j or 
higher. Use PD-235, 236. Amendment 
Feb. 28, 1942, prohibits use of large 
bearings except on A-9 or better or- 
ders, unless units in place Jan. 15, 
1942. 


M-51: Pigs’ and Hogs’ Bristles, effective 
Dec. 13, 1941. M-5l-a, effective Jan,: 7 
1942, requires all persons having title 
to bristles to report on PD-217 to Bu- 
reau of Census by Jan. 15, 1942. 


M-52: Sulphite Pulp, effective Jan. 9, 
1942. Directs distribution and con- 
serves supply. 


M-53: Printing Ink, effective March 30 
amended June 29, 1942. Limits use of 
following to 70% of 1941 rate in mak- 
ing printing inks: Molybdate orange, 
chrome green, Orange mineral and or- 
ganic pigments. Use of chrome pig- 
ments and iron blue limited to 100% 
of 1941 rate. 


M-54: Molasses, effective Dec. 31, 1941 
Restricts monthly deliveries to various 
types of purchasers up to 50 per cent 
of monthly average receipts in 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. Deliveries 
for foundry purposes limited to 110 
per cent of base. period date. 


M-55: Sugar, effective Dec. 22, 1941. Use 
Form PD-206. 


M-56: Natural Resins, effective April 16 
1942. 


M-57: Tung Oil, effective Jan. 8, 1942 
Sales limited to A-2 orders or better 
with following exceptions: For food 
can linings and outside can coatings 
when necessary; for Defense Supplies 
Corp.; and to comply with safety and 
health regulations. Amendment, Apri! 
15, 1942, extends restrictions to 
oiticica oil. 


M-58: Glycerine, March 30, 1942. Deliv- 
eries of more than 50 pounds monthly 
placed under allocation, effective May 
1, except for war orders and health 
supplies. Use for making anti-freez« 
banned, other uses limited to 70% of 
average 1940 rate. Users file PD-362 
monthly with suppliers and WPB. Re 
finers and producers report on PD-363 
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M-59: Palm Oil, effective March 20, 1942. 
Restricts use to manufacture of tin 
plate, terne plate, long ternes and steel 
sheets and strip; to manufacturing 
processes in which glycerine produced, 
provided remaining glycerine in prod- 
uct not over 1%%. 


M-60: High Lauric Acid Oils, effective 
March 20, 1942. Prohibit use of oils 
which do not produce glycerine or in 
which amount of glycerine remaining 
exceeds 1% % on anhydrous soap basis. 


M-61: Madagascar Flake Graphite, effec- 
tive Feb. 17, 1942. Limits use to manu- 
facture of crucibles, subject to au- 
thorization by Director of Industry 
Operations. Producers request author- 
ization monthly on PD-303A and PD- 
303B. Buyers seeking any article con- 
taining this material apply on PD- 
1A. 


M-62: Sedium Nitrate, effective Jan. 15, 
1942. Full allocation starts Feb. 1, 
1942. Producers and distributors who 
have not received specific directions 
by first of month covering deliveries 
may make deliveries without limita- 
tion, subject to provisions of Priorities 
Regulation No. 1. Use PD-238 to report 
receipts. 


M-63: Imports of Strategic Materials, ef- 
fective Dec. 28, 1941. Covers antimony, 
cadmium, chromium, copper, graphite, 
hyanite, lead, mercury, rutile, tungsten, 
vanadium, zinc, zirconium. Imports to 
be handled only by Metals Reserve 
Co. or other governmental agency, un- 
less permission granted by Dir. of 
Indus. Oper. upon submission of Form 
PD-222a. Amendment, March 14, 1942, 
removes restrictions on imports of 
cadmium; zinc, lead and copper ores 
and concentrates. Amendment, April 
9, 1942, adds locumbite and columbium 
ore, tantalum ore, mercury-bearing 
ores and concentrates, graphite, cot- 
ton linters of chemical grades and 
various nuts and nut oils. Amend- 
ment, May 4, 1942, adds beryllium 
products. Amendment, June 1, adds 
iron and steel, aluminum, copper, lead, 
tin and magnesium in scrap and alloy 
form. Amendment, effective July 2, 
also provides control over imports of 
commodities for civilian use. 


M-65: Cadmium, effective Jan. 17, 1942 
amended June 24, 1942. Deliveries pro- 
hibited unless authorized by Dir. of 
Indus. Oper. for essential military and 
civilian uses. Order M-65-a, effective 
Jan. 17, 1942, bans cadmium use after 
March 31, except for government orders, 
Lend-Lease and to comply with safety 
regulations issued under governmental 
authority. 


M-66: Cashew Nut Shell Oil, effective 
Jan. 13, 1942. Use limited to defense 
orders rated A-2 or better for brake 
linings or resins required for insulat- 
ing aviation ignitions or for impreg- 
nating electrical coils. Amendment, 
May 14, 1942, limits use for brake 
linings to oil from inventory, except 
for Army,.Navy orders. 


M-67: Plumbing, Heating, Electrical Sup- 
plies, effective Dec. 23, 1941. Revoked 
by L-63, April 6, 1942. 


M-68: Material for Oil Industry, effective 
Dec. 23, 1941. Restricts use of ma- 
terials in discovery, development and 
depletion of petroleum pools, including 
extraction plants. 


M-68-2, June 20, 1942, modifies previ- 
ous regulations to permit use of neces- 
Sary materials to drill approximately 
800 new wells in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


M-69: Distilled Spirits, issued Jan. 10, 


July 6, 1942 





1942. Requires all distilleries equipped 
to make 190 proof ethyl alcoho] to 
make that type, starting Jan. 15, 1942. 
Deliveries subject to direction of Di- 
rector of Industry Operations. 


M-70: Jute, issued Feb. 27, 1942. 


M-71: Fats and Oils, effective Dec. 29, 
1941. Regulates supply and distribu- 
tion. 


M-72: Tin and Lead Scrap, effective Jan. 
8, 1942. Dealers are forbidden to ac- 
cept deliveries of scrap unless during 
the preceding 60 days they have dis- 
posed of an amount equal to their 
inventory on date of delivery. Direct 
allocation by Director of Indus. Oper., 
provided, when necessary. Dealers 
must report by 10th of each month to 
Bureau of Mines on PD-249, con- 
sumers on PD-254 detailing inventory, 
production, purchases, sales and con- 
sumption for preceding month. 


M-73: Wool, effective Jan. 3, 1942. Proc- 
essing from Jan. 3, to April 4, 1942, 
limited to 80 per cent of basic quar- 
terly poundage. 


M-73-a: Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, March 
2, 1942. Specifies styles for wool suits, 
overcoats. 


M-75: Diphenylamine, effective Jan 30, 
1942. Deliveries only upon instruction 
of Director of Industry Operations in 
schedules issued beginning of each 
month. Application for making de- 
liveries filed on PD-263, application 
for accepting delivery on PD-262, 266. 


M-76: Turbines, effective March ©, 1942. 
Enables Director of Industry Opera- 
tions to establish schedules for manu- 
facture of land turbines. 


M-77: Rapeseed Oil, March 23, 1942. Use 
after March 31 limited to making 
marine engine, heavy machine engine 
lubricating and pneumatic tool oils: 
factice for compounding rubber; 
blown rapeseed oil used in manufac- 
ture of above grades. 


M-78: Mercury, effective Jan. 23, 1942. 
Use for following banned April 1: Car- 
roting of hat fur; marine anti-fouling 
paint; thermometers (except industrial 
and scientific); treating of green lum- 
ber (except Sitka spruce) ; turf 
fungicides; vermilion; wall switches 
for nonindustrial use; wood preserva- 
tion. Quarterly use for following lim- 
ited to 1940 period or 1941 first quar- 
ter: Fluorescent lamps; health sup- 
plies; mercuric fulminate for ammuni- 
tion; industrial and scientific thermom- 
eters. Use of mercuric fulminate for 
commercial blasting caps limited to 
125 per cent of base period. 


M-79: Asbestes, effective Jan. 20, 1942, 
amended June 18, 1942. Starting Feb 
1, 1942, processing of various grades of 
imported fibre prohibited, except to 
fill certain specified defense orders. 
Permission of Dir. of Indus. Oper. re- 
quired to install high-temperature pipe 
covering, except for installations of 
212 degrees Fahr. or over. Ship and un- 
derground installations exempted from 
latter. Processors file PD-251 or PD- 
252 by 10th each month. PD-253 filed 
upon request. 


M-80: Sole Leather, effective March 12, 
1942. Set aside 80% of top grade 
leather soles for military shoes. 


M-81: Tin Plate, Terne Plate, effective 
Feb. 11, 1942. Specifies products that 
may be packed in cans, sizes of cans 
to be used, amount of tin and tin 
plate allowed for can manufacturing. 
Small sizes generally eliminated. No 
limitation placed on can production 
for packing fruits and vegetables of 















primary importance. Those of sec- 
ondary importance and important 
medical, chemical, dental and indus- 
trial products limited to 100% of 1940 
use. Products not specifically listed, 
including beer, tobacco, dog food, pe- 
troleum products, may use 50% of tin 
plate and terne plate required in cor- 
responding 1940 period until March 1, 
none thereafter. Use of tin plate with 
tin coating of 1.5 pounds per base box 
permitted for cans to pack certain 
acid-type foods. No restrictions on 
orders with rating higher than A-2. 
Delivery and use through 1942 per- 
mitted of cans of any size for primary 
and secondary products which com- 
pletely made or parts cut or in can- 
ner’s possession Feb. 11. Use PD-269 
to seek exemption from order. M-81-a, 
June 13, requires substitution of elec- 
trolytic tin plate and treated black 
plate for hot-dip tin plate in making 
cans for specified products. Amend- 
ment, June 27, bans tin and terne 
plate for paint cans, certain miscel- 
laneous products. 


M-82: Hemp Seed, effective Jan. 23, 1942 


M-83: Teak, effective March 5, 1942. Re 
stricts use to Army and Navy 


M-84: Agave 
1942. 


Fiber, effective Feb. 20, 


M-85: Kapok, effective Feb. 4, 1942. Re- 
stricts consumption to military and a 
few essential civilian uses 


M-86: Canned Foods, effective March 13, 
194% Directs canners to set aside 
quantities as ordered by Director of 
Industry Operations under M-S86-a 
Amendment, April 13, 1942, requires 
canners to provide materials neces- 
sary to pack in export boxes canned 
goods set aside for armed forces 


M-89: Corundum, effective Feb. 7, 1942 
All deliveries allocated by Director of 
Industry Operations. Sellers required 
to file PD-293 with WPB by Feb. 20, 
1942, and by 10th of succeeding 
months 

M-91: Cotten Duck, effective Feb. 28, 
1942. Limits deliveries to fill orders 
rated better than A-2 


M-92: SXP Cotton Seed, Feb. 20, 1942 


M-93: Wood Pulp, effective March 12, 
1942. Provides for complete allocation 


M-95: Rhodium, effective March 11, 1942 
Prohibits use in jewelry plating, except 
for current stocks. Sellers report to 
WPB on PD-295, consumers on PD 
296. Amendment, April 17, 1942, bans 
all use of rhodium in jewelry manufac 
ture 


M-96: Agar, effective Feb. 9, 1942 


M-97: Coal and Coke, effective Feb. 13 
1942. Inventory restrictions of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 1 revoked as they 
affect coal and coke, permitting in- 
ventory accumulation by consumers 


M-98: Raw Cane Sugar, effective Feb. 15, 
1942. 


M-100: Rationing of Trucks, Truck- 
Tractors, Trailers, effective March 9, 
1942. Program to be administered 
jointly by WPB and Office of Defense 
Transportation. Application forms and 
instructions available at truck sales 
agencies. Applicants approved by WPB 
and ODT receive Certificate of Trans 
fer, issved by Director of Industry 
Operations, permitting purchase. Pref- 
erence riven military forces, police, 
public health and sanitation services. 
communication services and  trans- 
portation directly connected with war 
effort. PD-310 is application form. 


M-101: Mica, effective March 6, 1942 
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Prohibits processing of block mica of 
quality better than heavy-stained, 
except for government and Lend-Lease 
orders. Processors report to WPB on 
PD-325. Amendment, May 23, forbids 
use in any Army or Navy product 
not war implement. WPB authorizes 
uses after July 1. 


M-102: Goose, Duck Feathers, Feb. 24, 
1942. 


M-103: Dyestuffs, March 28, 1942. Ear- 
marks various dyes for war use and 
restricts civilian use of others. 


M-104: Closures for Glass Containers, 
effective April 3, amendment May 30, 
1942. Limits use of blackplate for 
beer and nonalcoholic beverage bottle 
closures to 60% of tonnage used in 
1941. Bans tinplate or terneplate use 
in making closures for wine, distilled 
spirits or malt beverages. Blackplate 
for wine or spirits barred Aug. 1. 
Does not apply to scrap or reclaimed 
material. Tin and terne plate banned 
for screw bands for two-piece home- 
canning closures, and closures for 
containers of specified foods and other 
products. 


M-106: Shellac, effective April 14, 1942. 
Restricts use by makers of phono- 
graph records and radio transcrip- 
tions to about 30% of 1941 consump- 
tion, by others to 75% of correspond- 
ing 1941 period rate until June 30 and 
35% by quarters thereafter. Freezes 
50% of all inventories of 10,000 Ibs. 
or more and 50% of future imports 
for sale to Defense Supplies Corp. 
Persons holding 5000 lbs. on April 1 
must report to WPB by May 9 on 
PD-334. 


M-108: Can Enamel, effective March 23, 
1942. Prohibits enamel on can ends, 
except to protect printing which des- 
ignates contents, or to coat ends made 
of electro-plated sheet or untinned ma- 
terial. Sale of enamel for prohibited 
uses banned. 


M-109: Rough Diamonds, March 2% 1942. 
Requires owners of 10 carats or more 
on March 31, 1942, to report them to 
WPB on PD-376 by April 30, 1942. Sales 
and imports of more than 5 carats 
must be reported within 10 days on 
PD-377; smaller sales reported monthly 
on PD-378. Does not cover cut or pol- 
ishei gems nor rough diamonds in a 
tool in use. Diamonds in unused 
tools must be reported. 


M-110: Molybdenum, issued March 18, 
1942, effective May 1. Covers all 
forms, including scrap. Provides for 
complete allocation. Buyers file PD- 
358 and 359 with WPB by 20th of 
month for delivery following month. 
PD-360 filed with WPB and supplier 
to request delivery. Buyers ef less 
than 50 pounds per month do not file. 


M-111: Tea, March 27, 1942. Regulates 
deliveries to distributors. 


M-112: Antimony, March 30, 1942. Full 
alloeation starts May 1, 1942. Effective 
July 1, use banned for paints, lacquers, 
enamels or for toys and ornaments; 
new antimony use for auto battery 
alloys limited to 7% of total and total 
antimony content of such alloys lim- 
ited to 7%% by weight. No alloy 
may contain more than 0.5% antimony, 
or 0.5% above amount required by 
specification. Consumers file orders 
with suppliers by 20th each month on 
PD-881 and report to WPB on PD-380 
Holders of more than 100 pounds of 
antimony must file PD-380 by April 


M-113: Canners’ and Canmakers’ Boxes, 
effective March 23, 1942. Revokes in- 














ventory restrictions as they affect 
seasonal demand for packing boxes. 


M-114: Goatskins, Kidskins, Cabrettas, 
effective March 30, 1942. 


M-115: Collapsible Tin Tubes, effective 
April 1, 1942. Bans production of tubes 
containing more than 7%% tin, ex- 
cept for certain pharmaceutical prep- 
arations. Permits use of tubes con- 
taining 7% % tin for tooth pastes and 
shaving creams, but retail buyers 
must turn in used tube for each new 
one bought. Used tubes disposed of 
to Tin Salvage Institute, Newark, or 
other Metal Reserve Co. agents. 


M-116: Closure Enamel, effective April 
30, 1942. Prohibits enamel use on ex- 
terior of tin or terne plate closures for 
glass containers, except to protect 
necessary lithographed printing, or if 
closures sterilized for use with human 
food, or if closures made of electro- 
plated tinned sheet. When used, 
enamel weight should be no more 
than nine-tenths of 1940 standard 
practice. 


M-118: Honey, effective March 26, 1942. 


M-119: Rubber Sealed Closures, effective 
April 9, 1942. Beginning April 19, 1942, 
manufacture and sale of rubber sealed 
closures for glass containers used in 
packing certain foods prohibited. Use 
of such closures for packing specified 
products banned May 9, 1942. 


M-122: Mahogany, effective May 26, 1942. 
Restricts use to government orders; 
aircraft, boats and ships; patterns and 
models in making products rated A-10 
or higher. 


M-1238: Asbestos Textiles, effective March 
30, 1942. Limits deliveries to makers 
of industrial packings, such as gas- 
kets, pump packings, etc., and to fill 
orders rated A-10 or higher. 


M-125: Loefa Sponges, effective April 8, 
1942. Sale, delivery or use limited to 
orders rated A-l-a or better. 


M-126: Iron and Steel Use, effective May 
5, 1942. Permits receipt of iron and 
steel for 15 days by makers of more 
than 400 common civilian products: 
processing for 45 days up to 75% of 
average use of all metals in 1941; as- 
sembly for 90 days; all use prohibited 
thereafter. Certain items may be made 
for Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
for 90 days. Manufacture of roofing 
and siding permitted for certain pur- 
poses for rest of 1942 at 20% of 1940 
output. Appeals filed on PD-37 with 
WPB field offices. 


M-127: Spices, May 8, 1942. 


M-128: Zine Sulphide Pigments, effective 
May 5, 1942. Requires manufacturers 
to set aside certain percentage of pro- 
duction for allocation in following 
month. 


M-129: Waste Paper. effective April 6. 
1942. Permits makers of paper and 
paper products to accumulate waste 
paper inventories without restriction. 


M-130: Passenger Automobiles, effective 
June 8, 1942. Provides for rationing 
cars to armed forces and government 
agencies. 


M-131: Quinine, effective April 4, 1942 
Amended April 30, 1942. 


M-132: Sulfur, effective April 18, 1942. 
Permits receipts of sulfur in excess of 
practical minimum working inventory. 

M-133: Rotenone, effective April 13, 1942 


M-134: Tape, April 27, 1942. Assigns A-2 








rating to orders for cotton fabrics used 
in making industrial cloth or tape. 


M-135: Coffee, effective April 28, 1942. 


M-137: Benzene, effective April 20 
amended June 1, 1942. Provides fo: 
complete allocation. Buyers apply on 
PD-223-A. Producers and distributors 
fille PD-224-A. Use as motor fuel pro- 
hibited. 


M-141: Horsehide, effective May 25. Con 


trols disposal of horsehide leather 
meeting military specifications. 


M-143: Indian Kyanite, effective May 6 
1942. Includes andalusite and si! 
limanite. Provides complete allocation 
Suppliers and consumers using kyanit: 
to make refractories file PD-466 by 
20th each month with WPB. 


M-144: Fuel Oil, effective May 5, 1942 
Permits sales and deliveries of fue! 
oil without regard to previous pref 
erence ratings. Ratings may be as 
signed for purchases only by ocean 
going vessels. 


M-145: Cocoa, effective May 11, 1942 


M-146: Quartz Crystals, effective May 18 
1942. Restricts use generally to tele 
phone equipment and implements fo: 
war use. 


M-148: Exports of Critical Material, ef 
fective May 12, 1942. Gives preference 
to exports to other American repub- 
lics, within limitations of specific al 
locations by Requirements Committee 
of WPB, over orders for such mate 
rials to extent necessary to meet de 
livery schedules set by board of Eco 
nomic Warfare and WPB. Amendment 
May 15, removes farm equipment 
from list. 


M-147: Cashew Nuts, May 20, 1942. 


M-149: Phosphate Rock, effective May 
11, 1942. Removes restrictions on in 
ventory acquisition. 


M-150: Aromatic Petroleum Selvents, ef- 
fective May 25. Limits deliveries, to 
orders rated A-2 or better, beginning 
June 15. Requires pool accumulation 
by producers for distribution by WPB 
and diversion of remaining output to 
production of nitration toluol or avia- 
tion gasoline. 


M-152: Arsenic, effective May 22. Al- 
locates supplies quarterly. Buyers file 
PD-490 with suppliers. 


M-'S%; Acrylonitrile, effective May 14 
1942. 


M-156: Tantalum, effective May 22 
Allocates supplies monthly. Users file 
PD-487 and 488 by 20th, processors 
PD-489 by 27th. 


M-157: Chemical Cotton Pulp, effective 
May 28. Provides for complete allo- 
cation. 


M-158: Drum Exterior Coating, effective 
May 30, 1942. Restricts use after June 
20 of coatings containing certain or- 
ganic binders or pigments for coating 
2-gal. or larger containers to export 
use (except coatings containing tung 
or oiticica), or orders for armed 
forces or Maritime Commission. Lim 
its colors to black. 


M-160; Beryllium, effective June 1, 194. 
Provides for complete allocation. Buy- 
ers file PD-496 by 20th of month, aleo 
PD-497 monthly. Latter also required 
of persons with 10 lbs. or more of con- 
tained beryllium in possession in an) 
month. Until July 1, delivery without 
allocation to make articles rated A-! 
or higher permitted. 
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M-162: Platinum, effective May 30, 1942. 
Limits sales and purchases to refiners, 
dealers, distributors, processors, con- 
sumers. Sales must be reported by 
15th each month on PD-513, purchases 
on PD-514 by same date. 


M-172: Imported Canned Beef, effective 
June 22, until Oct. 1, 1942. 


M-174: Elastic Fabries, effective June 24, 
1942. Limits use to essential health ar- 
ticles and military products. Permitted 
uses include industrial shoes, belting, 
flexible metallic hose, and webbing for 
respirators, hose masks, inhalators and 


goggles. 


M-175: Ethyl Cellulose, effective June 18, 
1942. Provides complete allocation con- 
trol. Deliveries of 50 lbs. at one time in 
one month do not require specific au- 
thorization by WPB. Producers report 
monthly deliveries by 20th on PD-549, 
buyers file PD-550 by 15th with orders. 


M-179: Pyrethrum, effective June 13, 
1942. Provides for full allocation. 


“P” ORDERS 


P.5-b: @ranes and Hoists, effective Nov. 
1, 1941. Assigns A-l-a, b, c ratings on 
deliveries of materials required to fill 
defense orders. Rating may be applied 
only to: Motors and other electrical 
accessories; alloy and carbon steel 
cars, forgings, castings, plates, sheets, 
shapes and tubes; ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings; machine parts and 
accessories; cutting tools; abrasives; 
measuring instruments and gages; 
brass, copper and steel tubing and fit- 
tings; oil resisting hose; hydraulic 
bridge brakes; gasoline and diesel en- 
gines and accessories; paints, lacquers 
and finishing materials; maintenance 
and shop supplies; foundry supplies, 
including scrap, pig iron, coke, and 
alloys. Use Forms PD-81, 8la, 88. 


P-6: Defense Supplies Rating Plan, ef- 
fective May 31, 1941. Replaced by 
Production Requirements Plan (P-90), 
Jan. 1, 1942. 


P-6-a: Civil Aircraff, Repair Parts and 
Accessories, effective July 21, 1941, 
rating A-10. Rating applies to parts 
for repair of all registered and certifi- 
eated civilian and publicly owned air- 
planes, 


P-7: Material and Equipment Entering 
into the Production of Merchant Ship 
Construction, effective June 12, 1941, 
ratings A-l-a (1941), A-l-b (1942), 
A-l-c (1943). 


P-8: Material Entering into Freight Car 
Construction, effective June 18, 1941, 
rating A-3. 


P-9-a-b-c-d-e-f-g: Heavy Bombers, effec- 
tive June 26, 30, 1941. Replaced by 
P-109, Feb. 20, 1942. 


P-10: Material and Equipment Entering 
into the Conversion of Ships, effective 
June 19, 1941, rating AA. Use Forms 
PD-41, PD-41-a. 


P-ll-a: Metalworking Equipment, effec- 
tive Sept. 30, 1941, revoking P-11, P-2. 
Ratings as assigned by Priorities Divi- 
sion are applicable to deliveries of 
same materials included in P-5-b ex- 
cept brakes and engines. Rating may 
be extended by supplier. PD-81 used 
to report monthly assignments of rat- 
ing, PD-88 to apply for rating. 


P-12: Aluminum Scrap, effective June 26, 
1941, Repealed by M-1-d, Jan. 7, 1942. 


P-13; Material Entering into the Produc- 
tion of Airframes, effective July 3, 





July 6, 1942 








1941. Replaced by P-109, Feb. 20, 7942. 


P-14-a-b: Material and Equipment Enter- 


ing into the Construction of Ship 
Ways, effective July 12, 1941, rating 
A-l-a (1941), A-l-b (1942-43). 


P.15: Material for Electrical Relays and 


Solenoid Assemblies, effective July 11, 
1941. Replaced by P-109, Feb. 20, 1942. 


P-17: Canning Machinery, expired Aug. 


31, 1941. 


P-18: Cutting Tool Equipment, effective 


July 31, 1941; revoked by P-18-a, effec- 
tive Aug. 28, 1941. Assigns A-l-a rat- 
ing to deliveries of materials required 
in producing following tools for de- 
fense orders: Drills, reamers, counter- 
sinks, counterbores, spotfacers, taps. 
chasers for self-opening die heads, 
chasers for collapsing taps, milling 
cutters, form tools, gear cutting and 
finishing tools, hobs, boring bars and 
tools, metal cutting shear knives, met- 
al cutting circular saws and machine 
broaches. Rating also may be used 
by suppliers of the producer. Mate- 
rials affected include high-speed, car- 
bon tool and alloy steel bars, sheets, 
rods, shapes, forgings and castings; 
cutting tools, abrasives; measuring in- 
struments, maintenance and shop sup- 
plies. Use PD-6 (revised) for tabu- 
lation of rating extensions. After July 
1, 1942, priority assistance must be 
obtained ‘under Production Require- 
ments Plan. 


P-19, 19-a: Defense Projects. Superseded 


by P-19-h. 


P-19-b: Defense Projects, with protected 


delivery dates, effective July 30, 1941 
Expired Dec. 31, 1941. 


P-.19-c: Material entering into construc- 


tion of publicly financed defense hous- 
ing, effective as issued, rating as as- 
signed. Rating may be extended at 
any time within three months after 
assigned. 


P-19-d: Material entering into construc- 


tion of housing projects for defense 
workers, effective Sept. 9, 1941, rating 
as assigned. Rating may be extendei 
at any time within three months after 
assigned. 


P-19-e: Material entering into construc- 


tion of road projects, effective Oct. 18, 
1941, rating as assigned. Use Form 
PD-81. Amendment, effective March 
6, 1942, eliminates extension of ratings 
to purchase road building machinery 
and equipment. May be used for re- 
pair parts needed to prevent work 
stoppage, perishable tools, temporary 
work. 


P-19-g: Defense Housing, by builders un- 


der FHA, effective Dec. 31, 1941. 


P-19-h: Rated Projects, effective when 


issued, rating as assigned to builders 
for delivery of material entering into 
constfuction of various projects. 


P-19-i: Aluminum, Magnesium Plants, 


rating A-l-a, A-1-b on delivery of con- 
struction material. 


P-20, P-21: Lecomotives, effective July 


21, 1941. Expired April 30, 1942. 


P-24: Experimental, Research Work, ef- 


fective Aug. 5, 1941. Expired March 
31, 1942. 


P-25, P-26 series: Tanks. Expired May 


31, 1942. Ratings obtained under Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan. 


P.29: Health Supplies Rating Plan, ef- 


fective Aug. 25, 1941, rating A-10. Use 
Forms PD-79, PD-81. Amendment, Feb. 





14, 1942, substitutes endorsement on 
purchase orders for furnishing copies 
of P-29 to extend rating 


P-31: Foundry Equipment, effective Sept 


5, 1941. Expired May 30, 1942. Ratings 
obtained under Production Require- 
ments Plan. P-3l-a, June 5, makes 
outstanding ratings effective until de- 
liveries completed. 


P-35: Half-Track Vehicles, effective Dec 


5, 1941. Expired May 31, 1942. Rat- 
ings obtained under Production Re- 
quirements Plan. 


P-37: Insecticides, germicides, fungicides, 


effective Dec. 31, 1941, rating A-10 


P-.38: Material Entering into the Pro- 


duction of Radiosondes, effective Aug 
26, 1941, rating A-l-d Use Forms 
PD-6, 6-a. 


P-39: Welding Machines, effective Sept 


12, 1941. After May 1, 1942, ratings 
must be obtained through P-90. 


P-40: Industrial Lift Trucks, effective 


Sept. 12, 1941. After May 10, 1942 
ra.ings must be obtained through P-90 


P-41: Material Entering into the Con- 


s.ruction, Maintenance and Operation 
of Defense Projects, effective Aug. 27, 
1941, rating A-l-a Applies only to 
Pan American Airways Inc. Form 
PD-6. 


P-42-a: Material entering into mainten- 


ance and repair of Canning Machin- 
ery and Equipment, effective Sept. 12 
1941. Issued to American Can Co 
Expired March 12, 1942 


P-43: Laboratory Supplies, Equipment, 


effective Aug. 28, 1941 Assigns A-2 
rating to deliveries of materials to be 
used for scientific research conducted 
by the laboratory, or which will ente! 
into production of such materials. PD- 
93 used to report orders to which rat- 
ing assigned, PD-88 for application for 
rating. PD-107 is questionnaire to rat- 
ing applicants. 


P-45: Fire Apparatus, effective Oct. 31, 


1941. Amended Feb. 28, 1942. Assigns 
A-2 rating to deliveries of material re- 
quired to fill defense orders, limited in 
quantity and kind by Director of In- 
dustry Operation on PD-82. P-45-a, ef- 
fective Nov. 22, 1941, gives A-8 rating 
to purchases of fire fighting equipment 
by U. S. Forest Service. 


P-46: Utilities, effective Sept. 17, 1941; 


amended Novy. 25, 1941, March 26, 1942 
Grants A-2 rating to materials re- 
quired for maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies for power plants and 
pumping plants; A-5 rating granted 
for all other facilities, for materials 
to extend service to projects having A-5 
or better rating and for materials 
needed to protect plants against sab- 
otage. Supplier’s rating is A-5. Pow- 
er line extensions to new consumers 
limited to 250 feet. Scheduled mate- 
rial deliveries and stock withdrawals, 
except in emergencies, limited to 1940 
rate. Rating use for capital additions 
limited to $1500 for underground con- 
nections, $500 for other additions. 


P-47: Material Entering into the Main- 


tenance and Repair of Air Transporta- 
tion Facilities, effective Sept. 6, 1941, 
rating A-3. Use PD-96. Raised to 
A-1-j March 6, 1942. 


P-51: Material Entering into the Pro- 


duction of Canning Machinery and 
Equipment, effective Sept. 22, 1941, rat- 
ing A-3. Applies to Food Machinery 
Corp. 
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P-53: Textile Machinery Parts, effective 
Sept. 13, 1941. Assigns A-10 rating to 
deliveries of material for production 
of parts for maintenance and repair of 
textile machinery and equipment. 
Supplier of material also may extend 
rating assigned him by producer 


PD-88 to apply for rating. Effective 
Feb. 28, 1942, rating is A-8. 

P-54: Trucks, Trailers, Buses, effective 
Sept. 12, 1941. Assigns A-3 rating to 


materials for buses and truck trailers 
and medium and heavy truck bodies 
and cabs. Deliveries after June 30 
limited to producers filing under P-90 
before June 1. 


P-55: Defense Housing Projects, effective 
when issued. Applies rating as deter- 
mined by Dir. of Indus. Oper. to cer- 
tain authorized materials required in 
connection with privately financed de- 
fense housing projects. Application 
for rating to be filed on Form PD-105. 
Amendment, March 3, 1942, provides 
that suppliers who process material 
extensively should apply for assistance 
under P-90 on PD-25a. Rating extended 
by builder or sub-contractor must be 
countersigned by FHA agent. 

Mines, Sept. 22, 1941; amended, 

March 2, May 15, 1942. As- 

rating to material deliv- 

in event of break- 
down; A-l-c to material up to min- 
imum required to avert breakdown; 

A-l-c to material for other repairs to 

selected list of machinery and equip- 

ment. (Less essential mining enter- 
prises may use A-l-c rating only in 
case of imminent breakdown); A-8 for 
other repairs, maintenance, operating 
supplies essential to operations; A-10 
for all other repair, maintenance, oOp- 
erating supplies. Approval of Director 
of Industry Operations necessary to 
apply A-l-a, A-l-c ratings for machin- 
ery and equipment. Inventories of 
operating supplies in relation to pro- 
duction must not exceed average ratio 
of 1938, 1939, 1940. Operators report 
on PD-119 to designated state agency 
by 10th of eacn month on purchases. 

Amendment, April 13, 1942, grants use 

of A-l-c rating to ovotain explosives. 


P-56: 
Dec. 2, 
signs A-l-a 
erles for repairs 


P-56-a: Mining Machinery and Equip- 
ment, issued Dec, 31, 1941, replacing 
P-23. Amended March 2, 1942. Pro- 


vides for ratings—dependent on rat- 
ings of orders producer is filling—to 
delivery of materials for production of 
mining machinery and equipment, and 
parts thereof, of specified types. Rat- 
ing may be extended by supplier. Ap- 
plication for assistance made on 
Form PD-25a, covering requirements 
for three months. Amendment, April 
13, 1942, permits use of ratings in 
making deliveries to companies oper- 
ating under P-58, P-68, P-73 and, with 
special permission, P-65-a. Amend- 
ment, June 12, limits deliveries to 
purchases with ratings assigned un- 
der P-56, 58, 68 or 73. 


P-57: Automobile Repair Parts, effective 
Sept. 18, 1941. Assigns A-10 rating to 
deliveries either to a producer or to 
his supplier of material required for 
production of replacement parts for 
passenger cars, and trucks of less than 
1%-tons capacity. 


P-58: Supplies for South American mines, 
effective Oct. 8, 1941; amendment is- 
sued Feb. 14, 1942, effective as of Jan. 
1, 1942. Includes Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corp., Andes Copper Mining Co., 
Chile Exploration Co., Braden Copper 
Co. Assigns A-1-d rating to orders for 
delivery before Oct. 2, 1942 in quanti- 
tiles double those shipped April 1—Sept. 
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30, 1941; A-3 to deliveries June 30— 
Oct. 1, 1942. Total acquired under 
both ratings limited to three times 
shipments during base period. 


Oct. 13, 
M-9-b, 


effective 
amended 


P-61: Copper Scrap, 
1941. Revoked by 
Jan. 6, 1942. 


P-62: Material for production of Labora- 
tory Equipment, Reagent Chemicals, 
rating A-5, effective Nov. 15, 1941. 


P-65: Marine Paints, effective Dec. 5. 
A-3 rating assigned for raw materials 
upon filing PD-82 with WPB. 


P-68: Steel Plant Maintenance, Oct. 31, 
1941, amended April 11, 1942. Assigns 
A-l-a rating to materials for repair of 
iron or steel plant facilities in event 
of actual breakdown when parts are 
not otherwise available; A-l-c to ma- 
terial to make reasonable advance 
provision to avert breakdown (A-1-a, 
A-l-c ratings available only after ad- 
vance approval by Dir. of Indus. 
Oper.); A-l-c to deliveries for ordin- 
ary maintenance, repair or operating 
supplies to 30% of material ordered 
in one quarter, A-3 to 70%. Deliveries 
not permitted if inventories exceed 125 
per cent of dollar volume on last day 
of preceding calendar half-year. Quar- 
terly withdrawals from _ inventory 
must not exceed 55% of volume in pre- 
ceding six months. Amendment, Feb. 
27, 1942, extends order to Canadian 
and detinning plants; provides A-10 
rating for supplies not directly related 
to actual production. PD-148 used to 
apply for rating. PD-228 filed month- 
ly to report A-l-c applications. 


P-71: Material entering into completion 
of certain Private Housing Projects 
not qualifying under P-55, issued Dec. 
23, 1941, rating A-10. Expired March 
31, 1942. 


P-72: Elevator, Escalater Repair Parts, 
effective Nov. 10, 1941, amended Jan. 
22, 1942. Assigns A-3 rating to deliv- 
eries of materials used to make repair 
parts for elevators, escalators and 
dumbwaiters. Limited to quantities 
and kinds of material authorized on 
Form PD-25A. Separate application 
required if parts to be used in South 
and Central America and Caribbean 
area. 


P-73: Smelters, Refiners of Copper, Lead, 
Zinc, Antimony, Mercury, Cobalt, is- 
sued Dec. 22, 1941. Assigns A-l-a rat- 
ing to material for repair of actual 
breakdown; A-l-c for material to avert 
breakdown; A-3 to other material for 
repair maintenance or operation, also 
for deliveries to suppliers. Producers 
must file PD-212 with WPB before ap- 
plying rating. PD-248 lists purchases 
of materials. 


P-74: Heat Treating Furnaces, effective 
Nov. 22, 1941. Assigns A-l-c rating 
to deliveries of certain materials to 
manufacturers of furnaces used in 
heat treatment of metals, when such 
furnaces are used to fill defense or- 
Gers. Materials affected include rolled 
Steel bars, plates, sheets, shapes and 
tubes; ferrous and nonferrous forgings 
and castings; abrasives; indicating in- 
struments; refractories and insulation: 
controlled atmosphere generators; burn- 
ers and accessories; finishing mate- 
rials; maintenance and shop supplies: 
foundry supplies, including scrap, pig 
iron, coke and alloys. Rating may be 
used to make spare parts. After June 
30, holders of ratings must qualify 
under P-90. 


P-75: Material for production of Tackle 
Blocks, rating A-l-c, effective Oct. 24, 





1941. File PD-82 to obtain rating. 


P-76: Steel sheets, 16 and 18 gage. f 
manufacture of Drums, rating A-4, « 
fective Nov. 17, 1941. Use PD-15a4 
to apply for rating. Amended Dec. 3 , 
1941 to permit acquisition of sheets © f 
any gage. 


ie) 


P-77: Rebuilt Machine Tools, effecti.e 
Nov. 10, 1941. Expired May 1, 194” 
Ratings for material obtained und: 
Production Requirements Plan. 


P-78: Conveyor Machinery, effective Nov. 
10, 1941. Expired Jan. 31, 1942. Pri- 
ority assistance obtained under P-90 
by filing PD-25 A. 


P-79: Non-Metal Containers, effective 
Nov. 14, 1941, amended March 11, May 
16, 1942. Assigns A-7 rating to de- 
liveries of steel wire, A-5 other ferrous 
materials (A-l-c to make containers 
for perishable food) to producers of 
cooperage and wooden and paper board 
containers. Ratings may be applied 
only to quantities and kinds of mate- 
rial authorized by Director of Indus- 
try Operations on PD-82. 


P-82: Blind-made Products, effective Novy. 
29, 1941. Expired April 30, 1942. 


P-84: Plumbing, Heating Repairs, effec- 
tive March 13, 1942. Assigns A-10 rat- 
ing to materials for emergency re- 
pairs. Does not apply to copper parts 
or scarce materials for which substi- 
tutes available. 


P-85: Resistance Welding Electrodes, ef- 
fective Dec. 3, 1941. Assigns A-l-c 
rating to deliveries of materials used 
in making spot welding tips, resistance 
welding dies, seam welding wheels, 
water-cooled holders for tips. Use 
PD-82 to obtain rating. 


P-86: Industrial Explosives, effective Dec. 
12, 1941, rating A-8. Use Form PD-82. 


P-88: Railroad Material, effective March 
17, amended June 17, 1942. Assigns 
A-l-a rating for materials needed for 
emergency repairs upon specific ap- 
proval of WPB; A-1-j for materials es- 
sential for track, structure, signal and 
train and locomotive repair and op- 
eration, including perishable tools; A-8 
on all other maintenance repair and 
operating supplies. Inventories re- 
ported on PD-352. 


P-89: Chemical Plants, effective Jan. 23, 
1942. Amended May 22. Assigns A-1-a 
rating for repairs in event of actual 
breakdown of plant; A-l-c for repair 
material up to minimum required to 
avert breakdown; A-3 for 70% of 
other material for repair, maintenance 
or operation, A-l-c to other 30%: A-l-c 
for material delivered to supplier or 
sub-supplier. Rating may be used only 
after serial number assigned by Chem- 
icals Branch, WPB, to producer upon 
application. Ratio of materials inven- 
tory to current operations must not ex- 
ceed average of 1938, 1939 and 1940. 
Amendment, March 2, 1942, redefines 
operating supplies, excludes materials 
incorporated into producer’s products. 
Permits Canadian firms to use ratings. 


P-90: Production Requirements Plan, is- 
sued Dec. 3, 1941, effective first quarter 
of 1942. Replaces Defense Suppiies 
Rating Plan (P-6). Ratings covering 
materials needed for defense or essen- 
tial civilian production during that 
quarter assigned by Director of Indus. 
Oper. after applicant files Form PD- 
25A. One or more ratings may be as- 
signed to cover all or any specified 
part of applicant’s requirements. Cap- 
ital items may not be obtained by rat- 
ing assigned by this order. No ratings 
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other than those authorized in PD- 
295A may be used by those operating 
under the plan. 

Amendment, Jan. 30, 1942, permits ex- 
tension of AA ratings without special 
permission from Production Require- 
ments Branch. PD-25F is application 
used to expedite delivery and to seek 
rating on additional material or high- 
er ratings. Modified Production Re- 
quirements Plan, for manufacturers 
with annual sales under $100,000, uses 
Form PD-25-X (discontinued May 23). 
Amendment, March 10, 1942, permits 
use of ratings assignéd by other cer- 
tifieates to obtain material not regu- 
larly carried in stock. 

Priorities Regulation No. 11, issued 
June 10, makes use of Production Re- 
quirements Plan mandatory, starting 
July 1, for companies using $5000 or 
more of basic metals quarterly. 


P-91: Elevators, Escalators, Dumbwait- 
ers, issued Dec. 30, 1941. Assigns A-2 
rating to deliveries of material re- 
quired for building this equipment on 
defense orders only. Permission to use 
rating must be authorized by Div. of 
Indus. Oper. on Form PD-25A, cover- 
ing kinds and quantities of materials 
to be used in succeeding quarter. 


P-92: Steel Plate and Welding Electrodes, 


issued Jan. 17, 1942. Assigns priority 
to deliveries of these materials to 
training classes for welders under 
United States Office of Education, 
Rating determined after application 
received on PD-183. No more than 30 
per cent of plate deliveries may be 
new material. 


P-95: Farm Machinery and Parts, effec- 

tive Dec. 27, 1941. Assigns A-3 rating 
to deliveries of material for production 
of new machinery and parts as limited 
by order L-26. Note: P-32, P-33 re- 
voked. Use PD-81. 
Amendment, March 30, 1942, adds irri- 
gation equipment to items in building 
of which A-3 rating available for de- 
livery of material. 


Amendment, April 16, 1942, assigns 
A-l-a rating until June 30, 1942, to 
insure delivery of 346,507 tons of ma- 
terial, mostly iron and steel, during 
period April 1-June 30. Material may 
be used only in manufacture of speci- 
fled equipment. Receipts limited to 
specified percentages of total con- 
sumption in 1940. Rating use reported 
monthly on PD-81. 


P-98: Petroleum Industry Materials, ef- 
fective Jan. 14, 1942. Assigns follow- 
ing ratings to delivery of materials: 
A-l-e for geological search for un- 
known pools, A-2 for search by explor- 
atory wells; A-2 for research labora- 
tories seeking higher production meth- 
ods; A-8 for maintenance, repair or op- 
erating supplies; A-l-a for repairs of 
actual breakdown, except transporta- 
tion equipment which takes A-2: A-l-c 
to avert breakdown of producing or 
refining equipment; A-2 for certain 
chemicals and other materials used in 
refining; A-8 for making alterations. 
Permission of OPC in Washington 
necessary to use A-2 or higher rating, 
except for research or laboratory pur- 
poses. OPC field representative must 
Sign orders with A-8 or lower rating 
for supplies valued at over $500. 
Amendment, March 15, 1942, adds of- 
flee supplies and certain automotive 
equipment to items to which P-98 rat- 
ings may be extended. Amendment, 
June 19, 1942, extends similar priority 
assistance to Canadian petroleum 
operators. 


P-100: Repairs, Maintenance, Supplies, 


effective Dec. 18, 1941, revoking P-22, 





rating A-10. Limits stocks of mate- 
rials for these purposes to 110 per 
cent of purchases in corresponding 1940 
quarter. Withdrawals from inventory 
similarly limited. Does not apply if 
purchases or withdrawals are $5000 
or less per quarter. May not be used 
for material required for plant ex- 
pansion or improvements. Plants 
working overtime get extra allow- 
ances. Operating supplies include fer- 
rous parts used to make containers. 
Application for rating not required. 
Does not apply to mines. Amendment, 
Feb. 10, 1942, makes those using tools 
or equipment to repair or maintain 
farm machinery, and Canadian firms 
buying war or essential civilian ma- 
terials in United States eligible for 
priority assistance. Amendment, Feb. 
28, 1942, extends A-10 rating to boiler 
inspectors, etc. Ameniment, March 9, 
1942, assigns A-10 rating for repair 
and maintenance of refrigerating 
equipment in stores and restaurants. 


P-101: Bookbinding Wire, effective Jan. 


24, 1942. Assigns A-8 rating to mate- 
rials for manufacture of flat steel wire 
used for binding processes in printing 
and publishing industries, excluding 
pre-formed staple, box stay and spe- 
cilalty binding wire. Used only for 
materials authorized by Dir. of Indus. 
Oper. upon submission of Form PD-82. 
WPB determines requirements on quar- 
terly basis. 


P-103: Gasoline Refinery (British), Dec. 


29, 1941. Assigns A-l-c rating to An- 
glo-American Purchasing Co. New 
York, for operating materials. 


P-106: Copper and Brass Mill Mainten- 


ance: issued Feb. 7, 1942. Provides A- 
l-a rating to material for repair in 
event of actual breakdown; A-l-c for 
material to make reasonable provi- 
sions to avert immediately threatened 
breakdown; A-3 to deliveries of other 
material for repair, maintenance, op- 
eration. Use of A-3 rating to obtain 
“other material” limited to quantities 
obtained in 1941. Authorization by 
WPB necessary to use A-l-a or A-l-c 
ratings. Ratio of current operations 
to inventory of repair, maintenance and 
operation material must not exceed 
average for 1938, 1939 and 1940. 
Amendment, May 14, grants A-l-c rat- 
ing to suppliers to replenish inven- 
tories. 


P-107: Repair Parts for Medium and 


Heavy Trucks, Truck Trailers, Pas- 
senger Carriers, effective Jan. 22, 
amended March 6, 1942. Assigns A-2 
rating to deliveries of material enter- 
ing into manufacture of specific list 
of parts. Manufacturers must file PD- 
25A by June 1 for rating to be effective 
on deliveries after June 30, 1942. 


P-108: Fire Protective Equipment, effec- 


tive Feb. 26, 1942. Assigns A-7 rating 
to deliveries of steel pipe, cast iron 
pipe and fittings for use in making 
such equipment, A-3 for other mate- 
rials, to be specifically authorized by 
Director of Industry Operations. 


P-109: Aircraft Products, effective Feb. 


20, 1942, replacing P-3, P-4, P-9-a 
through P-9-g, P-13, P-15, P-52. As- 
signs A-l-a rating to material enter- 
ing into military aircraft - products. 
May be applied only if material not 
otherwise available and if material 
physically incorporated into aircraft 
products or is necessary in production. 
Covers aircraft, engines and propel- 
lers, delivery schedules of which are 
approved by Joint Aircraft Committee, 
components and spare parts. Amend- 
ment, March 11, 1942, abolishes distinc- 





tion between material incorporated in- 
to products and other material used to 
build aircraft. Applies to tactical types 
of craft, P-109-a, effective March 11, 
1942, assigns A-1-b rating to material 
for trainer types of planes, other provi- 
sions similar to P-109. Amendment, 
June 17, 1942, permits suppliers not 
required to come under PRP to extend 
ratings to fill orders rated under P-109 
and P-109-a after expiration of these 
orders. 


P-110: Remodeling Projects, issued April 


10, 1942. Provides A-5 rating to de- 
liveries to builders and subcontractors 
of materials on Defense Housing Crit- 
ical List costing not over an average 
of $100 per room for remodeling dwell- 
ings in Defense Housing Critical Area 
Cost of scarce materials per structure 
limited to $800. Builders fille PD-406 
with local FHA office to apply for rat- 
ing. Rated projects exempt from L-41 


P-115: Canning Plant Maintenance and 


Expansion, effective Feb. 11, 1942. As- 
signs A-l-a rating to plants canning 
fruits or vegetables, for emergency re- 
pairs to avert spoilage of food in event 
of actual breakdown. WPB must be 
advised when rating used. A-3 rating 
granted for other material for replace- 
ment, addition or expansion. Excludes 
all new buildings, and new production 
lines used for canning other than peas, 
tomatoes. 


P-116: Osnaburg, effective Feb. 14, 1942, 


P 


P 


rating A-1-j to Defense Supplies Corp. 


-118: Dairy Machinery, effective April 


18, 1942. Assigns A-2 rating for ma- 
terials required for emergency repairs, 
A-3 for normal repairs to dairy equip- 
ment. 


-120: Aluminum, Magnesium Plants, |s- 


sued March 20, 1942. Covers producers 
and basic fabricators on plant repairs, 
maintenance and operating supplies, 
applicable when specifically assigned 
by WPB. PD-371 used to apply for 
rating, PD-372 to report quarterly use 
of ratings A-l-a rating assigned to 
material required in event of actual 
plant breakdown, A-l-c for materials 
required to avert breakdown, A-1l-j to 
other materials. Suppliers may ex- 
tend A-l-a or A-l-c rating only if un- 
able to fill order from inventory; rat- 
ing to replace supplier’s inventory is 
A-1-j. 


-122: Aircraft, effective March 9, 1942 


Raises to A-l-a or A-l-b all ratings 
prev.ously assigned by preference rat- 
ing certificates PD-1, PD-1A, PD-3, PD- 
3A or PD-5 for military and naval 
aircraft A-l-a applies to _ tactical 
Planes, A-l-b to trainers 


-126: Refrigerating, Air Conditioning 


Machinery, issued April 20, 1942. Pro- 
vides A-l-a rating for materials for 
repairs in event of breakdown of blast 
furnace air conditioning equipment, 
A-3 for material to avert breakdowns 
Similar ratings provided for certain 
food storage and processing equipment 


P-129: Communications, effective April 


23, 1942. Provides A-3 rating to radio 
or wire communication service oper- 
ator for materials essential for main- 
tenance, repair and protection of serv- 
ice. Inventory limited (effective Sept 
1) to 27%% of dollar value in 1940. 
P-130, effective April 23, provides A-3 
rating to materials used in normal op- 
erations and costing under $50. 


P-131: Officers Uniforms, effective June 


8, 1942. Assigns A-l-i rating. After 
July 1, ratings for metal buttons, 
closures obtained under P-90. 
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“E” ORDERS 


E-l-a: Machine Tools, effective Jan. 15, 
1942, revoking E-1. Contains names of 
contractors (urgency standing) to re- 
ceive preference in tool delivery. Guides 
tool makers in delivery schedules 
when preference ratings alike. List 
not made public. Amendment, March 
26, 1942, excludes drill chucks from 
types of chucks controlled by order. 
Prevents orders received after March 
25, 1942, for any tool from being given 
priority in production schedules unless 
rating assigned by PD-1A or PD-3A or 
Order P-19-h endorsed on order. E-1-b, 
May 1, 1942, apportions deliveries 75% 
to Service purchasers, 25% to foreign 
buyers and essential domestic and Can- 
adian industries. E-l-c, effective June 
16, 1942, assigns A-l-a rating to or- 
ders of certain Canadian buyers. 


E-2: Cutting Tools, effective July 17, 
1941. (Amendment), effective July 25, 
1941; superseded by E-2-a, effective 
Aug. 28, 1941; limits deliveries to or- 
ders with A-10 or higher rating. Buy- 
ers must certify deliveries will not in- 
crease stocks above 90-day supply. 


E-3: Machine Tools, allocation for United 
Kingdom, effective Jan. 12, 1941. 


E-4: Second Hand Machine Tools, effec- 
tive Feb. 3, 1942. Authorizes Director 
of Industry Operations to prohibit sale 
or other disposal of any second hand 
machine tool and to determine allo- 
cations. 


E-5: Gages, Precision Measuring Tools, 
Testing Instruments, Chucks, effective 
June 15. Requires rating of A-10 or 
higher for delivery. Certain specific 
types costing more than $200 may be 
sold only pursuant to rating assigned 
buyer by preference rating certificate 
or order of P-19 series. 

E-6: Hand Service Tools, effective June 
12. Restricts sales by producers to 
orders rated A-10 or higher. Limits 
alloy steel use in making hand tools 
to SAE 1300, 4000 and 9200 series; NE 
8000, 8100, 8200, 8300 and 8400 series. 
Other grades received by a producer 
prior to June 12 may be used. 


“L” ORDERS 


L-1: Motor Trucks and Public Passenger 


Carriers, effective Aug. 3, 1941. All 
production of medium trucks for civ- 
ilian use prohibited after April 30, 
heavy 4rucks after May 31, commer- 
cial trailers after June 30, 1942. 


L-2: Passenger Automobiles, effective 
Sept. 13, 1941. Production for any pur- 
pose banned, starting Feb. 1, except 
operations extended to Feb. 10 to fill 
January quota. 

L-2-i, March 9, 1942, prohibits auto- 
motive companies from selling alloy 
steel except on orders of A-1-k or high- 
er rating, all other steel on A-3 or 
higher rating. Sales must be certified 
to Distressed Stocks Unit, Iron & Steel 
Branch, WPB. 

L-8: Light Motor Trucks, effective Sept. 
13, 1941. Production for any purpose 
banned, starting Feb. 1, except oper- 
ations may continue until Feb. 10 to 
fill January quota. 


L-4: Repair Parts for Passenger Cars and 


Light Trucks, effective Sept. 18, 1941 
amended Jan, 22, May 5, 1942. Produc- 
tion quota April 1-Sept. 30 set at 70% 
of dollar volume sold in corresponding 
1941 period. Manufacture of all but 
parts essential to operation of vehicle 
prohibited. L-4-b, April 25, 1942, re- 
stricts battery production April 1-Sept. 
30 to 75% of number sold in corre- 
sponding 1941 period. Production af- 
ter April 29 limited to specified sizes. 


L-5: Domestic Mechanical Refrigerators, 








L-6: Domestic 





effective Sept. 30, 1941. L-5-e, effective 
Feb. 23, 1942, prohibits production of 
complete units after April 30, 1942. 
Amendment March 28, 1942, permits 
production of kerosene refrigerators. 


Laundry Equipment, 
(washers and ironers), effective Oct. 
29, 1941. L-6-c, March 14, 1942, pro- 
hibits any production after April 14 by 
companies making more than 60,000 
units in base period, after May 14 by 
others. 


L-7: Domestic Ice Refrigerators, effective 


Oct. 28, 1941. During four months 
ended Dec. 31, 1941, no manufacturer 
permitted to use more than four times 
65 per cent of monthly average of steel 
consumed during 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941. Steel consumption in 
future quarters is limited to 60 per 
cent of quarterly average use during 
base period or during three years end- 
ed June 30, 1941. After June 30, steel 
use per box limited to 20 Ibs. 


L-11: To restrict use of chlorine in 


manufacture of Pulp and Paper Board, 
effective Nov. 15, 1941. 


L-13: Metal Office Furniture, Equipment, 


effective Nov. 7, 1941. Manufacturers 
classified as: Class A, using 12,000 or 
more tons of steel the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941; Class B, using 3000-12,- 
000 tons; Class C, using less than 3000 
tons. Products divided into: Group 1, 
essential products in which wood not 
a possible substitute; Group 2, both es- 
sential and nonessential products for 
which wooden substitutes not avail- 
able; Group 3, products in which wood 
can be substitutes. Effective April 1, 
manufacture of Group 1 _. products 
banned, except for Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission orders or those rated 
higher than A-2; steel use in making 
metal shelving (Group 2) limited to 
50% of base period rate; steel use in 
April and May by Class A manufactur- 
ers in making Group 3 products and 
any other office furniture not men- 
tioned in Groups 1 or 2, limited to 40% 
of base period rate. Making of Group 
3 products banned after May 31. Man- 
ufacturers prohibited from disposing 
of steel stocks except on orders rated 
A-2 or better or on orders for RFC 
agencies. Amendment, June 1, ex- 
empts wood filing cabinets containing 
not over 2 Ibs. of steel hardware per 
drawer. 


L-18: Domestic Vacuum Cleaners, effec- 


tive Nov. 27, 1941. Production banned 
after April 30, 1942. 


L-20: Cellophane and similar Transpar- 


ent Materials derived from Cellulose, 
effective Nov. 8, 1941, amended June 
8, 1942. Bans use of material over 
.003-inch thick for packaging, sealing 
or manufacture of various products, 
including razor blades, textiles, hard- 
ware, metals, sporting goods, electrical 
equipment except manufacture there- 
of, pens, pencils, jewelry, clocks, 
canned goods, coat hangers, brake 
linings, paints, clay products and plas- 
tic products. 


L-21: Automatic Phenographs, Weigh- 


ing, Amusement and Gaming Ma- 
chines, effective Dec. 10, 1941. L-2l-a, 
March 16, 1942 prohibits production 
after April 30, 1942. Making spare 
parts for slot machines banned. Ma- 
terial stocks may be used to fill orders 
rated higher than A-2. 


L-22: Warm Air Furnaces, effective April 


11, 1942... Iron and steel use in 1942 
by manufacturers or assemblers of 
8000 or more furnaces in 1940 limited 
to 50% of 1940 consumption, other 
producers limited to 90%. 


L-23: Steves, Ranges, other domestic 


cooking appliances, effective Dec. 13, 






1941. L-28-c, issued May 14, 1942, prx - 
hibits productien after July 31 by» 
manufacturers with factory sales $2 - 
(00,000 or more in year ended June 3: 
1941, and by smaller makers in spec - 
fled labor shortage areas. Effecti, 
May 15, small makers not in lab 
shortage areas permitted to make on!) 
“permitted types” and limited in iro: 
sieel use in manufacturing stoves t 
[0% of base period rate, for ranges | 
70%. After July 31, weight of iro 
and steel per stove and per coal « 
wood range limited to 70% of base px - 
riod average. Iron, steel use to mak: 
stoves Jan. 1 to July 31 by companies 
required to quit production July 
limited to six times monthly averag: 
base period rate. L-23-b, May 2, 194: 
forbids disposal of electric ranges ex- 
cept on A-9 or higher ratings. Permits 
iron and steel use in May at averags 
rate in year ended June 30, 1941. Pro- 
hibits production after June 1 except 
to fill orders rated A-l1-k or highe: 
Replacement parts not affected. 


L-25: To limit use of Tin Foil and Lead- 
Foil, effective Nov. 24, 1941. Revoked 
Jan. 15, 1942. Restrictions covered b) 
M-43-a, 38-c. 

L-26: Farm Machinery, effective Dec. 31, 

1941. Restricts use of strategic mate- 
rials for new farm machinery to 8&3 
per cent of 1940 consumption and ma- 
terials for repair parts to about 150 
per cent of the 1940 level. Establishes 
quotas of types of machinery permit- 
ted to be made. L-26-a, March 9, 1942 
prohibits production of farm tractors 
requiring rubber tires, effective May 1 
Amendment to L-26, March 30, 1942 
revises production quotas, increasing 
estimated material requirements, most- 
ly iron and steel, by about 25,000 tons 
for period Nov. 1, 1941 to Oct. 31, 1942. 
Amendment to L-26-a, April 20, 1942 
prohibits after April 30 manufacture 
of farm machinery and equipment re- 
quiring rubber tires. Manufacture of 
combines requiring tires banned after 
July 31, 1942. 
Amendment to L-26, May 18, sets ex- 
port quotas at 112% of 1940 volume 
except to Canada. Specified quotas for 
Canada vary by product. L-26-b, May 
15, limits sales of excess lots of alloy 
steel by farm equipment makers to 
orders rated A-1-k or higher, other 
iron or steel on A-3 or higher ratings. 
L-26-c, June 15, 1942, prohibits use of 
copper in making farm tractors, ex- 
cept for certain specified uses. Amend- 
ment, June 20, 1942, authorizes 33% 
increase in production of wooden bee- 
hives and production of belt-driven, 
irrigation turbine pumps (1200 g.p.m 
capacity and larger) to fill orders rated 
A-3 or better. 


L-27: Vending Machines, effective Dex 
31, 1941. L-27-a, March 17, 1942, pro- 
hibits production after April 30, 1942. 
Spare part manufacture limited to rate 
in year ended June 30, 1941. 


L-28: Incandescent Lamps, effective Jan 


24, 1942. Starting Feb. 1, 1942, use of 
materials obtained on preference rat- 
ings prohibited in making lamps for 
decorative or advertising purposes 
and quarterly consumption of nicke! 
brass, copper or other such metal cu! 
50 per cent below average quarterl) 
use in 1940. In making all types of 
lamps, consumption of nickel cut 25 
per cent, brass and copper 20 per cent 
from 1940 average. Effective July 1 
plated iron and steel to be substi 
tuted for copper alloy and nickel parts 
Quarterly production of bases for in- 
candescent and fluorescent lamps a! 
125% of 1940 rate. Production of 
Christmas tree, advertising and deco: 
ative lamps prohibited June 1. 


L-29: Metal Signs, March 25, 1942. Met 
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al use in making signs of more than 
36 sq. in. limited during second quar- 
ter 1942 to 12% % of use in 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941. All metal use 
banned July 1. Signs containing less 
than 5% of metals by weight not af- 
fected. Iron and steel stocks may be 
sold only on orders rated A-3 or better, 
: except to government agencies. Rail- 
road and highway signs exempted 
June 2. 
L-30: Household Utensils, March 31, 1942. 
During second quarter 1942, steel use 
to make cooking utensils cut 10% from 
amount of scarce materials (iron, steel, 
tin, aluminum, nickel, copper and al- 
loys, chromium and lead) used in 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. In mak- 
ing kitchen ware and essential house- 
hold articles steel use cut 30%, zinc 
use cut 50% from base period. In mak- 
ing nonessential household and other 
miscellaneous articles, use of iron, 
steel, zinc cut 50%; 100% after June 
30. Amendment, May 9, 1942, per- 
- mits use of steel wire hook on coat 
d hangers, use of joining hardware 
y weighing not over 5% that of com- 
pleted article. Amendment, June 12, 
: permits unrestricted production of 
. wooden pails and tubs if metal hoops, 
2 bails, ears and handles not over 15% 
. of total weight. 
D L-31: Natural Gas, effective Feb. 16, 
5 1942. Bans gas use for structures 
- unless heating equipment installed or 
“ specified in construction contract and 
s main foundation completed by March 
: 1. Conversion from some other fuel 
4 to gas must be completed by Feb. 26, 


‘ 1942. Applies to all or parts of Ala- 
- bama, Arkansas, California, District 
: of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 


Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. Amendment, April 23, 
1942, extends restrictions to parts of 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota. 


L-32: Metallic License Plates, effective 
March 18, 1942. Prohibits state and 
local governments from issuing plates 
in one year in quantity more than 10% 
of weight of plates issued in corre- 
sponding year ending between June 
30, 1941 and July 1, 1942, and then 

; only to replace destroyed or lost plates, 

| for new licensees or for “date tabs” 

not more than 4 square inches in size. 


L-33: Portable Electric Lamps, Shades, 
effective March 23, 1942. Amended 
April 30, May 25. Limits production 
and metal consumption to 60% of 1940 
rate. Nonferrous metal use permitted 
only for sockets, switches, plugs and 
lamp cords. 


L-35: Spare Parts for medium and heavy 
trucks, truck trailer, passenger car- 
riers, effective Jan. 22, 1942. Limits 
production in 1942 first quarter to 60 
per cent of number sold for replace- 
ment purposes in second half of 1941. 
Amendment March 6 raises quota for 
first half of 1942 to 75 per cent of 
1941 period; three quarters to 112% 
per cent; 12 months to 150 per cent. 


L-37: Musical Instruments, effective Feb. 
17, 1942. L-37-a, May 29, prohibits 
processing critical materials starting 
June 1. Assembly permitted for one 
month (two months for pianos and 
organs) at rate allowed preceding three 
months under L-37. Permits produc- 
tion of instruments containing not 
over 10% of critical materials at rate 
of ‘75% of critical material use in 
1940. Repair part production limited 
to 75% of 1940 rate. 


L-38: Air Conditioning, Commercial Re- 
frigeration, effective May 15, 1942. Pro- 
hibits installations of new equipment 
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except for Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, certain other government 
agencies. Lend-Lease and orders rat- 
ed A-9 or higher issued for specific 
type of equipment. Subsequent manu- 
facturing limited to number of items 
delivered on preferred orders in pre- 
ceding peritx! or to number of unfilled 
orders. Manufacture of beverag dis- 
pensers and coolers, room coolers, soda 
fountains, quick-freeze refrigerators 
permitted for 90 days only for Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission. Amend- 
ment, June 18, 1942, permits sale of 
certain equipment without rating to 
cover installation of finished product. 
Excludes repair parts from order pro- 
visions. Appeals for relief from order 
files on PD-520. 

L-39: Fire Pretective Equipment, effec- 
tive Feb. 24, 1942. Includes fire ex- 
tinguishers, sprinkler systems, fire hy- 
drants and fittings, hose racks and 
dryers, lightning rods. Specifies prod- 
ucts for which strategic materials may 
be used. Limits quarterly production 
of foam and anti-freeze extinguishers 
to quarterly average for year ended 
Nov. 30, 1941, except to fill government 
or lend-lease orders. Assembly of 
parts already fabricated Feb. 24 is 
permitted to fill defense orders with 
A-2 or higher rating, except 2%-in. 
brass fire hose couplings on hand 
April 27. 

L-41: Construction, effective April 9, 1942. 
Bans new construction, remodeling or 
rehabilitation, not including mainten- 
ance or repair, with following excep- 
tions: For specified government agen- 
cies identified with the war effort; for 
activities used directly in discovery, 
development or depletion of mineral 
deposits; construction subject to Or- 
der M-68; residential construction cost- 
ing less than $500 or restoration from 
fire, damage by nature or the enemy 
after Dec. 31, 1941; agricultural con- 
struction costing less than $1000; con- 
struction authorized by OPM or WPB:;: 
other construction, including public 
works, costing less than $5000. Exist- 
ing restrictions on various material 
uses remain in effect. When priorities 
assistance not required, application for 
authority to begin construction made 
on PD-200 and PD-200A. L-4l-a, May 
23, 1942, stops work of $5000 or more 
on public amusement projects, except 
playgrounds and temporary structures. 


L-42: Plumbing and Heating Products, 
effective Feb. 11, 1942. Simplifies vari- 
ous items manufactured by plumbing 
and heating industry. Schedule 1 estab- 
lishes pressure ratings for iron, brass 
and bronze valves. After Feb. 28 all 
valves produced or sold (except those 
in stock) must conform to standards 
established. 

Schedule II, effective March 1, 1942, 
establishes sizes and standards for 
gray cast and malleable iron, brass and 
bronze pipe fittings permitted to be 
produced or sold. Exempts finished 
fittings on hand March 1, also certain 
types used in shipbuilding. 
Schedule III, issued March 7, 1942, 
eliminates metal jackets, fusible plugs 
and tricocks from low pressure heating 
boilers after June 1, 1942, unless units 
were in stock on that date. Stops pro- 
duction of metal jackets March 16, 
1942. 
Schedule IV, effective April 1, 1942, 
directs discontinuance of manufacture 
of medium soil pipe reduction in weight 
of extra heavy soil pipe, elimination 
of use of brass pipe plugs and brass- 
trap screws with soil pipe fittings. 

Amended June 1, 1942, to confine pro- 

duction to type between “standard” 

and “medium”. 

Schedule V, effective April 1, 1942, 

lists specific plumbing fixtures which 











may be made of copper, copper-base 
alloy or die-cast zinc. 

Schedule VI, April 16, 1942, establishes 
types and sizes for tubular radiators, 
eliminating production of larger units. 
Schedule VII, effective April 1, 1942, re- 
stricts copper and copper alloy use in 
hot water heaters and piping systems. 
Schedule V-a, effective June 15, 1942, 
prohibits use of copper or its alloys in 
making: Bath tub fillers and nozzies; 
shower fittings; lavatory compression 
faucets; lavatory combination faucets; 
sink compression faucets; combination 
sink and laundry tub faucets and 
spouts; laundry tray faucets; outlet 
plugs and strainers; tail pieces; flush 
ells; flush valves for closet tanks. Use 
permitted for certain component parts, 
such as valves, except for last four 
items. 

Schedule VIII establishes’ specifica- 
tions for low pressure thermostatic 
radiator traps, float and thermostatic 
traps, boiler return traps, strainer 
and supply valves, effective June 15 
Schedule IX limits sizes of gas water 
heater storage tanks to 20, 30 and 40- 
gallon sizes, effective May 15. Bans use 
of copper or copper alloys, eliminates 
metal jackets. 

Schedule X, June 16, prohibits produc- 
tion of electric sump pumps and cellar 
drainers except in accordance with 
stated specifications Schedule XII, 
June 20, bans manufacture of various 
bath and wash room items, other than 
those conforming to defined specifica- 
tions covering metal use 


L-43: Motorized Fire Apparatus, effective 
Feb. 2, 1942. Eliminates use of fire 
bells, aluminum, copper, nickel, chro- 
mium, cadmium, tin, zinc, steel, syn- 
thetic rubbers, except for limited use 
in specific list of products. Manufacture 
of motorized apparatus prohibited ex- 
cept to fill defense orders. Sizes of 
fire engine pumps standardized. 

L-44: Radio Receivers, Phonographs, ef- 
fective Jan. 23, 1942. L-44-a, March 7, 
1942, prohibits production after April 
22, 1942. Use of more than $500 worth 
of materials, other than wooden cabi- 
nets, ordered after Feb ll, 1942 
banned. Replacement parts not af- 
fected. 

L-46: Electric Power, effective Feb. 27, 
1942. Provides for integration of gen- 
erating systems by utilities and in- 
dustries and curtailment of consump- 
tion of Niagara frontier area in ever.t 
of power shortage. 

L-48: Light Aircraft, effective Feb. 17, 
1942. Covers new planes built after 
Sept. 30, 1941, flown less than 100 
hours and using engines of less than 
500 horsepower. Sales, other than to 
government agencies and Allied na- 
tions, prohibited, unless approved by 
Director of Industry Operations. Pro- 
hibits start of manufacture of light 
planes if ribs are aluminum and air- 
frame contains more than 18% alumi- 
num, or if ribs are other material and 
airframe has more than 12% alumi- 
num. After Sept. 1, 1942, manufac- 
ture limited to planes with airframe 
content of 12% aluminum, regardless 
of rib material. 

L-49: Beds, Springs, Mattresses, effective 
March 20, 1942. Requires  manufac- 
turers consuming 500 tons or more of 
steel in year ended June 30, 1941, to 
cut use in second quarter 35% to 60%, 
depending on product. Users of 100 to 
500 tons cut 25% to 50%. Others cut 
15% to 40%. Amendment, June 8, 1942 
prohibits production after Sept. 1 of 
mattresses containing iron or steel 
July and August wire use limited to 
rate in base period. 


L-50: Telephone Industry, effective March 
2, 1942. Limits changes in equipment 
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and facilities of telephone companies. 
Bans conversion of manual offices, re- 
placement of existing instruments of 
users unless beyond repair, installa- 
tion of extension phones in residences. 


L-51: Anti-Freeze, effective May 14. 
Places production on quota basis. 
Quotas expected to approximate 50% 
of 1941 sales. 

L-52: Bicycles and Parts, effective March 
12, 1942. Output of juvenile models 
prohibited after April 1. No models 
may weigh more than 31 pounds. Out- 
put April 1 to June 30 limited to 42 
per cent of 1941 average monthly rate. 
Metals used in manufacture limited 
generally to iron, unalloyed steel, 
silver and gold. L-52-a, effective April 
2, 1942, prohibits sales of new adult 
bicycles, pending start of rationing. 


L-53: Track-laying Tractors, effective 
Feb. 19, 1942. Includes bulldozers, power 
control units, winches, etc. Prohibits 
producers and distributors from selling 
unused tractors or equipment, except 
against orders received prior to Feb. 
19 and carrying rating higher than 
A-2, L-53-a, April 9, 1942, bans pro- 
duction of 17-35 horsepower tractors 
Sept. 1. Meanwhile Allis-Chalmers and 
Caterpillar may build 1000 each, In- 
ternational Harvester 600, Cleveland 
Tractor 435. Amendment, June 15, pro- 
hibits sale, lease or delivery except 


on specific release issued before 
June 15. 
L-54: Typewriters, effective March 6, 


1942. Prohibits delivery of new and 
used units, except for repairs, pending 
OPA rationing. L-54-a, March 17, 
amended May 30, 1942, cuts standard 
model production by five largest makers 
from March 15 to July 31, 25% below 
1941 factory sales rate. Woodstock cut 
10%. Production of portable models 
cut 64% through May 31, 89% in June 
and July. Makers must earmark stocks 
and portion of output for Army and 
Navy, balance to be distributed under 
WPB instructions. July parts produc- 
tion of standard models for export 
cut 47% from 1941 for major com- 
panies; 25% for Woodstock; 89% for 
portables. 

L-54-b: Office Machinery, March 15, 1942. 
L-54-c June 1, revoking L-54-b, re- 
stricts production through remainder 
of year to permit stockpile accumula- 
tion to accommodate needs of essential 
users until June 30, 1944. Production 
quotas fixed for each type machine. 
Also regulates distribution. 


L-55: Shotguns, effective Feb. 23, 1942. 
Prohibits delivery of 12-gauge guns ex- 
cept to agencies and officers of fed- 
eral, state and local governments and 
for lend-lease. Limits shotgun produc- 
tion in other than 12-gauge size to 
one-half average 1940 rate. Prohibits 
use of machinery suitable for making 
12-gauge guns in turning out shotguns 
of other sizes. 

L-57: Gas Masks and Anti-Gas Devices, 
effective March 3, 1942. Prohibits 
manufacture or sale of such items for 
protection against enemy attack, un- 
less ordered by government agency and 
built to Army Chemical Warfare 
Service specifications. 


L-58: Sextants, effective March 11, 1942. 
Prohibits sales except to government 
agencies, to buyers who have obtained 
a certificate from the Coast Guard, and 
to dealers. Imports from Great Britain 
prohibited unless approved by Lend- 
Lease Administration. 

L-59: Metal Plastering Bases, effective 
March 25, 1942. Producers who used 
14,000 tons or more of metals in 1941 
required to cut metal consumption 
50% below 1940-41 average rate. Zinc 
use cut 65%. Smaller producers cut 
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all metal use 25%, zinc 50%. Covers 
accessories as well as lath, etc. 


L-60: Pistols, Rifles, Shotguns, effective 
Feb. 27, 1942. Prohibits disposition of 
new guns, except sales to federal, state, 
local and Allied governments and for 
Lend-Lease. Certain types released 
May 26. 

L-61: Rubber Machinery, effective March 
11, 1942. Prohibits manufacture or sale 
of equipment used to retread or recap 
rubber tires except on orders rated by 
Director of Industry Operations on 
PD-1A. Does not apply to repair parts. 


L-62: Metal Household Furniture, effec- 
tive March 20, 1942. Covers items with 
more than 5% metal content by weight 
(other than nails, other joining hard- 
ware). All production banned after 
May 31. Amendment, May 14, 1942, 
permits until June 30 assembly of parts 
so processed as to be worthless for 
other purposes. 

L-63: Suppliers’ Inventories, effective 
April 6, 1942, revoking M-67. Covers 
wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, deal- 
ers and retailers furnishing automo- 
tive, aviation, builders, construction, 
dairy, electrical, farm, foundry, grain 
elevator, hardware, health, industrial, 
plumbing and heating, railroad re- 
frigeration, restaurant, textile mill, 
transmission, welding and cutting sup- 
plies from stock. Limits inventories in 
eastern and central time zones to 
twice dollar value of stock shipments 
in second preceding month; in other 
zones to 100% of stock shipments two 
months earlier. Permits acquisition of 
seasonal lines equal to purchases in 
peak season of not over 90 days in 
previous year. Suppliers must record 
inventories and sales on PD-336 for 
WPB inspection. Exempted are sup- 
pliers with total inventory of less than 
$20,000 or with inventory of each fype 
of supplies of less than $10,000. Steel 
warehouses exempted from filing 
monthly reports. Amendment, May 4, 
exempts supplies made of aluminum 
from order provisions. Amendment, 
May 5, permits stock additions of 
specific items in amount equal to sales 
preceding month, despite excessive 
total inventory. Amendment, May 23, 
permits basing inventories on sales in 
preceding quarter, rather than second 
preceding month. Amendment, June 
15, removes control over railroad sup- 
plies. Amendment, June 23, removes 
control over various non-critical build- 
ing materials. 

L-64: Burial Equipment, March 28, 1942. 
Iron and steel use in making caskets, 
shipping cases and burial vaults cut 
25% in April, 50% in May, 75% in 
June from average 1940 rate. All use 
of other metals, except gold and silver, 
banned immediately; iron and steel use 
permitted after June 30 only for hard- 
ware and metal liners. 


L-65: Domestic Electrical Appliances, 
March 30, 1942. Production after May 
31 limited to orders rated A-2 or better. 
Nickel not permitted for plating after 
March 31, 1942. Making of replacement 
parts not restricted. Use of electrical 
resistance material limited to parts 
in stock and to 15% of 1941 consump- 
tion. 


L-67: Lawn Mowers, effective March 30, 
1942. Second quarter use of iron and 
Steel in making mowers, except for 
cutting crops, limited to 50% of amount 
used in corresponding 1941 period or 
50% of average 1941 quarterly use. 
Full 1941 rate permitted if fabricated 
material in maker’s possession before 


March 31 used. Production banned 
after June 30, 1942. 
L-68: Garment Closures, Associated 


Items, effective April 1, 1942. Limits 





use of steel, zinc or zinc alloy in ma «- 
ing slide fasteners or parts to 50% of 
rate for year ended June 30, 1941. Ba 1s 
use of copper or copper alloy and : e- 
stricts length of slide fasteners to 10 
inches, except for trousers (may be 
12 inches) and work jackets (may be 
20 inches). Prohibits manufacture or 
delivery of slide fasteners made of 
steel, zinc, copper or their alloys for 
use On any of 32 specified artic)es. 
Bans copper use in making hooxs, 
eyes, snap fasteners, buttons and other 
types of closures and restricts use of 
steel and zinc except in filling govern- 
ment orders. 


L-69: Bright Work on Vehicles, effective 
March 14, 1942. Prohibits use of bright 
work on all types of motor vehicles and 
trailers, including replacement parts 
and accessories other than ventilator 
window latches, external locks, cylin- 


der caps and covers, windshield wipers 
and body trim screws. 
L-71: Flashlights, effective April 1, 


amended June 5, 1942. Bans use of 
aluminum, chromium or nickel in mak- 
ing cases or batteries. Tin may be used 
only in solder, iron and steel only in 
reflectors, contact fittings, battery top 
seals, battery outer jackets, rivets. 
end caps and end ferrules. Steel plated 
and in stock by March 31 may be used. 


L-72: Razors and Blades, effective March 
25, 1942. Safety razor production en- 
suing 90 days limited to 70% of 1940 
average rate, blades and _=6 straight 
razors to 100% of 1940 rate. Copper 
consumption in making safety razors 
ensuing 60 days restricted to 30% of 
1940 rate, thereafter to plating only, 
not over .0004-inch thick. 


L-73: Metal Office Supplies, March 28, 
1942. Except for wire staples, iron and 
Steel use cut 20% to 50% from rate 
in 1940. Use of any copper, tin, ‘nickel, 
chromium, cadmium or crude rubber 
prohibited unless processing started. 
Zine use limited to galvanizing neces- 
sary for practicable use. Manufacturers 
must follow federal specifications is- 
sued by Director of Procurement. 

L-74: Oil Burners, effective April 15, 1942. 
Production of burners capable of using 
more than 15 gallons of oil per hour 
limited to orders rated A-10 or better. 
Output of smaller burners in April 
and May limited to one-twelfth 1941 
production, banned completely after 
May 31. Amendment, June 4, excepts 
burners used on shipboard, or for cook- 
ing or heat treating, sold on orders 
rated A-10 or higher. 


L-75: Coal Stokers, effective April 15, 
1942. Production of stokers capable of 
feeding more than 60 pounds of coal 
per hour limited to orders rated A-10 
or better. Output of smaller stokers 
in April and May limited to one-twelfth 
1941 production, banned completely 
after May 31, except assembly until 
Sept. 30 of fabricated parts in makers’ 
possession May 31. 


L-77: Metal Windows, effective March 25, 
1942. Restricts production of metal 
window framework to orders with rat- 
ing better than A-2, unless manufac- 
ture started before March 25. Sales 
limited to orders with A-10 or better 
rating. Amendment, April 28, 1942, per- 
mits manufacture of basement and 
residential casement windows made of 
materials in stock prior to March 25 
for use in rated housing projects. Ma- 
terial deliveries must be made under 
P-90. 

L-78: Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, ¢!- 
fective April 2, amended April 23, 1942. 
Prohibits manufacture or assembly of 
fixtures or parts except from material 
acquired on PD-25A or A-2 preference 
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rating and in makers possession April 
290 through order placed before April 
3. After May 15, production of fixtures 
for lamp of more than 30 watts limited 
to orders rated A-2 or higher. Effective 
June 1, sales other than repair parts, 
limited to orders rated A-2 or better 
and fixtures for lamps of less than 30 
watts: 30 watts or less, effective 
June 13. 

L-79: Plumbing, Heating Equipment, ef- 
fective April 16, amended May 23. Per- 
mits shipment until June 30 of equip- 
ment against orders received no later 
than April 16. Permits delivery of 
equipment until July 31 for completion 
of projects started between Aug. 1, 1941 
through April 9, 1942; equipment on 
A-10 or better rating; items costing 
no more than $5 if part of an order 
totaling no more than $10; oil burning 
furnaces replacing other similar equip- 
ment and installed for the purpose of 
reducing fuel oil consumption; cook- 
ing and heating stoves and water 
heaters if no other equipment for these 
purposes available. 


L-80: Outboard Motors, March 27, 1942. 
Halts production except for specified 
government agencies. £pare parts out- 
put limited to 75% of 1941 rate. Manu- 
facturers’ stocks of motors of 6 horse- 
power and more frozen for disposal to 
government. 


L-81: Toys and Games, April 1, 1942. Dur- 
ing second quarter 1942, in making 
items containing by weight more than 
7% of iron, steel, zinc or rayon, con- 
sumption of such materials limited to 
25% of average quarterly use in 1941. 
All use banned after June 30, 1942. 
Effective immediately no “Prohibited 
Materials”, including alloy steels, chro- 
mium plating, copper, silk and various 
other materials, may be used if in 
raw form to make toys or games. 


L-82: Construction Equipmnt, effective 
May 2, 1942. Prohibits lease or disposal 
of new power cranes and shovels with- 
out authorization of Director of In- 
dustry Operations. PD-448 used to seek 
release. Production after June 1 must 
be approved by Director. Production 
schedules filed on PD-446. L-82-a, May 
2, prohibits lease or disposal of rub- 
ber-tired construction equipment with- 
out authorization requested on PD-448, 
except for previous orders rated higher 
than A-2 and on which shipments 
must be made before June 2. 


L-83: Industrial Machinery, effective 
May 15, 1942. Prohibits filling orders 
for certain types of new or used ma- 
chinery, except for specified govern- 
ment agencies, United Nations, Lend- 
Lease or on A-9 or higher rating issued 
on original PD-1, PD-1A or P-19-h 
certificate or on PD-3 or PD-3A cer- 
tificate countersigned before April 9. 
Exempts certain orders involving less 
than $200 and parts worth less than 
$1000. Parts costing more than $1000 
not restricted in event of actual break- 
down of machinery. Amendment, May 
18, 1942, extends restrictions to addi- 
tional machinery, permits production 
for stock without authorization. 


L-84: Electric Heating Pads, effective 
April 4, 1942. Limits 1942 production to 
50% of 1940 output, hospital type to 
100%. Permits rubber use in pad only 
in latter type. Prohibits use of chro- 
mium and resistance material contain- 
ing more than 50% nickel. Limits use 
of resistance material per unit to 1940 
rate. Amendment April 15, 1942, bans 
all production after June 30, 1942, 
except to consume processed material 
in stock April 4. 


L-86: Liquefied Petroleum Gas Equip- 
ment, effective April 8, 1942. Prohibits 
installations with following exceptions: 

Material for maintenance or repair of 


July 6, 1942 


existing equipment; installations start- 
ed prior to Jan. 14, 1942, and com- 
pleted by May 15, 1942; installations 
in use prior to April 1, 1942, and sub- 
sequently withdrawn from use; con- 
tainers exchanged in normal course of 
distribution; installations authorized 
by WPB, Application for such authority 
made on PD-397. 

L-88: Used Rails and Joints, effective 
April 22, 1942. Prohibits disposition of 
used rails (35-132 Ibs.) unless author- 
ized by Director of Industry Opera- 
tions. New rails may be received only 
to extent of used rail footage made 
available for use as ordered by the 
Director in following amounts: 15% 
within 30 days of new replacement 
rail receipt; 15% additional in 60 days; 
20% additional in 90 days; 40% in 
150 days. Amendment, May 18, per- 
mits disposal without authorization ol 
not over 10 tons of rails monthly. 


L-91: Laundry Equipment (commercial), 
effective April 18, 1942. Bans manufac- 
ture after June 1 and of dry cleaning 
equipment after July 1, except for 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
orders. Freezes existing equipment 
and stocks acquired prior to dead- 
lines. Amendment, June 3, permits as- 
sembly of completely fabricated parts 
after deadlines, if delivery approved 
by Director of Industry Operations. 


L-92: Fishing Tackle, effective April 23, 
1942. Prohibits use of metals, plastics 
and cork in making non-commercial 
tackle after May 31, 1942, except fish 
hooks, which may be made at 50% of 
1941 rate. 


L-93: Golf Clubs, effective April 9, 1942. 
Prohibits use of iron, steel, other 
critical metals, plastics and cork in 
making golf clubs after May 31. Mean- 
while iron and steel use limited to 
50% of 1941 average consumption, use 
of other critical metals, plastics, cork 
banned April 9. Assembly of parts 
fabricated before April 9 permitted 
until June 30. 


L-97: Railroad Locomotives, effective 
April 4, 1942. Freezes finished units in 
producers’ hands and prohibits pro- 
duction except in accordance with 
schedules issued by WPB, L-97-a, April 
4, applies same regulations to railroad 
cars. L-97-a-1, April 29, cancels A-2 or 
lower ratings on material for freight 
car construction. Builders may sell any 
material to other builders. 


L-97-a-1 (Amendment): Freight Cars, 
effective May 28. Permits sale of equip- 
ment used to build or repair cars be- 
tween producers or suppliers of mate- 
rials, regardless of restrictions under 
M-21 on iron and steel deliveries. 

L-98: Domestic Sewing Machines, effec- 
tive April 25, 1942. Bans production 
after June 15, 1942. Output meanwhile 
restricted to 75% of 1940 rate. Repair 
parts manufacture during six months 
after May 1 permitted at 125% of 
average 1940-41 rate. 


L-100: Compressors, effective April 17, 
1942. All new, used and reconditioned 
heavy compressors placed under allo- 
cation. Manufacturers prohibited from 
accepting orders unless authorized on 
PD-420. PD-415 is application for au- 
thority to place order, PD-416 applica- 
tion for permission to make delivery. 


L-162: Used Generators and Steam Boil- 
ers, effective April 11, 1942. Prohibits 
sale, lease or option of used electric 
generating equipment or used steam 
boilers without authorization from Di- 
rector of Industry Operations, unless 
value is less than $1000. 

L-103: Glass Containers, effective May 11, 
1942. Prohibits manufacture not con- 
forming to specified standards. 








L-104: Metal Hairpins and Bob Pins, e!- 
fective April 25, 1942. Production next 
90 days limited to 50% of 1941 average 
rate. Only low carbon steel wire of 
gage less than .035-in. may be ac- 
quired for making these products. Hair- 
pins may be sold only in packages con- 
taining less than 100 pins. 

L-105: Helmets, effective April 29, 1942 
Bans production and sale of helmets 
for civilian use during air raids, except 
on order by government agency ol! 
other United Nation Amendment, 
June 5, permits assembly and sale of 
helmets in process or completed April 
29. 

L-106: Copper Use in Moter Vehicles, ef 
fective May 5, 1942. Prohibits use of 
copper or copper alloys in making all 
but essential operating parts 


L-107: Extended-Surface Heating Equip- 
ment, effective June 13, 1942. Includes 
unit heaters, unit ventilators, blast 
heating coils, convectors and winter 
air conditioners. Prohibits delivery, ex- 
cept to Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission or Coast Guard, unless au- 
thorized on PD-4l12a by Director of 
Industry Operations. Suppliers file 
PD-467 with WPB by 15th each month 
to report preceding month's deliveries 


L-108: Finishes of Metalworking Equip- 
ment, effective April 27, 1942. Finishes 
applied after April 30 limited to one 
coat of primer or sealer; no filler: two 
coats of paint, enamel or lacquer of 
“old machine-tool gray.” 


L-110: Electroplating and Anodizing 
Equipment, effective May 11, 1942 
Limits sales to A-1-j or higher ratings 


L-lll: Hand Trucks, effective May 7, 
1942. Prohibits manufacture of rubber- 
tired trucks, except for sale to certain 
industries. 


L-113: Pencils, effective May 2, 1942. 
Bans use of all metals except iron or 
steel in manufacturer’s inventory in 
making wood-cased pencils. Finishing 
material use limited to 1 gallon per 
100 gross of pencils 

L-114: Safety Equipment, effective May 

5, 1942. Use of scarce material banned, 
except on orders rated A-2 or higher 
if made from parts manufactured 
prior to May 5, or for certain specified 
parts, or within 90 days of May 5 for 
delivery to Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission. 

L-117: Heavy Power & Steam Equip- 
ment, effective May 18, 1942. Limits 
sales and deliveries to government and 
Lend-Lease orders, orders rated A-9 
or higher assigned by PD-3 or 3A 
countersigned prior to May 18, or by 
PD-1 or 1A or P-19h order issued at 
any time. Affects other than marine 
units. Amendment, June 8, permits 
deliveries on A-9 or higher ratings as- 
signed by PD-2, PD-4, PD-5, P-5b, 
PD-25A. 

L-121: Construction Lumber, effective 
May 13, 1942. Prohibits sales and de- 
liveries by large producers for 60 days, 
except to Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission. 


L-123: Industrial Equipment, effective 
May 26, 1942. Restricts sales and de- 
liveries to orders rated A-9 or higher. 
Exempts repair parts of less than 
$1000 for one piece of equipment or 
parts worth more than $1000 in case 
of breakdown. Covers conveying ma- 
chinery, mechanical power transmis- 
sion equipment, industrial fans and 
blowers, turbo blowers, industrial com- 
pressors and pumps, elctric motors 1 
horsepower and over, industrial hand 
trucks, stationary steam engines ex- 
cept marine and generator sets, in- 
dustrial air washers and heat ex- 
changers, passenger or freight elé- 
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vators, electric controls for motors 1 
horsepower and over. 


L-128: Automotive Exhaust Valves, ef- 
fective July 1, 1942. Permits use of 
chromium and nickel only in valve 
head. Prohibits sale unless consumer 
turns in used valve which cannot be 
reconditioned. Valves made under speci- 
fications for medium and heavy trucks 
may not be used in passenger cars or 
light trucks. Order does not apply to 
orders placed within 90 days after 
July 1 by Army, Navy or Maritime 
Commission. 

L-134: Instruments, Valves and Recula- 
tors, effective May 26. Establishes speci- 
fications for 28 specific items forming 
component parts of industrial process- 
ing instruments, valves and regulators. 
Limits use of instruments containing 
chromium and nickel to certain oper- 
ating conditions. Prohibits deliveries 
against orders rated below A-10. Re- 
stricts manufacturing and deliveries 
in accordance with specified uses. 
Exempts instruments containing no 
nickel or chromium, or instruments 
made before May 26. 

L-136: Church Goods, effective June 23, 
1942. Bans production or assembly of 
church goods containing specified 
critical materials. Starting June 1, iron 
and steel use limited to 50% of amount 
of iron, steel and critical material 
used in corresponding 1940 period. 


L-140: Cutlery, effective June 1, 1942. 
Iron and steel use limited to foiiow- 
ing percentages of rate for year ended 
June 30, 1941: 100% in making indus- 
trial food processing instruménts; 60% 
for cutlery used in homes, shops, 
hotels, etc., to prepare food; 35% for 
cutlery used in serving and eating 
food, and ordinary scissors; 100% for 
unessential cutlery until June 30, 
nothing thereafter. 

L-144: Laboratory Equipment, effective 
June 12, 1942. Prohibits sale or de- 
livery of equipment containing critical 
material except for certified essential! 
uses. 

L-145: Aircraft Bearings, effective June 
9, 1942. Restricts production of con- 
trol and pulley bearihgs to certain 
specified makers. 

L-146: Welding Rods, Electrodes, effective 
June 13. Restricts deliveries, other than 
to Army, Navy, specified government 
agencies, Lend-Lease and accredited 
schools, to orders rated A-9 or higher. 
Alloy electrodes and rods require A-1-j 
or higher rating. Use by schools limited. 
Producers may deliver for repair and 
maintenance use no more than 6% 
of total monthly shipments. Stocks 
of users limited to 60-day supply. Pro- 
ducers report shipments to WPB by 
18th each month on PD-528. 


L-150: Douglas Fir Plywood, effective 
July 1, 1942. Prohibits production or 
delivery after July 1 of types and sizes 
other than those listed in order. 


L-152: Baby Carriages, issued June 13, 
1942, Limits production through July 
31 to rate during year ended June 30, 
1941. After July 31, metal use limited 
to iron, steel, gold and silver, iron 
and steel use per carriage restricted 
until Nov. 1 to 6 Ilbs., not including 
hardware; to 6 Ibs., including hard- 
ware, after Nov. 1. Iron and steel use 
per stroller restricted Aug. 1 until Nov. 
1 to 3 lbs., not including hardware; to 
3 ibs., including hardware, after Nov. 
1. Iron and steel use per baby walker 
restricted to hardware, starting Aug. 1. 
Production of carriages and strollers 
after July 31 limited to rate during 
year ended June 30, 1941. 


L-154: Power, Steam and Water Auxiliary 
Equipment, effective June 17, 1942. 


Schedule I bans use of stainless steel 
or nickel alloys in manufacture of 
water meters. Copper and its alloys 
eliminated from all parts except in- 
ternal gears and workings. Tin use 
prohibited except as alloy in copper. 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


Priorities Regulation No. 1. Defense or- 


ders must be accepted unless impos- 
sible because of previous defense or- 
ders, or if buyer will not conform to 
established prices, or if orders specify 
delivery within 15 days and such de- 
livery would require termination be- 
fore completion of an existing produc- 
tion schedule. Delivery under defense 
orders must be made before other or- 
ders, but no earlier delivery date shall 
be specified in any defense order than 
required by the schedule of the person 
placing the order. Materia] obtained 
under allocation or preference rating 
may be used only for the purpose 
specified. Inventories must not be 
increased beyond current needs. Rec- 
ords must be kept for not less than 
two years of inventories of material 
covered by preference orders and de- 
tails of all transactions in such mate- 
rials. Records are subject to inspec- 
tion by WPB. Effective Aug. 27, 1941 
Amendment effective Dec. 23, 1941, re- 
quires acceptance of B rated orders 
before unrated orders. Inventory re- 
strictions tightened further. All de- 
fense orders not otherwise rated take 
A-10 rating. 


Priorities Regulation No, 2, effective Sept 


9, 19841. Makes all preference ratings 
mandatory and legally enforceable. 
Validates rating assignments when 
Stamped by Priorities Director on face 
of application. 


Priorities Regulation No. 8, effective Feb. 


2, 1942, amended Feb. 25, July 1, 1942. 
Permits application or extension of 
any preference rating by use of fol- 
lowing certification: “The undersigned 
purchaser hereby represents to the 
seller and to the War Production 
Board that he is entitled to apply or 
extend the preference ratings  indi- 
cated opposite the items shown on 
this purchase order, and that such 
application or extension is in ac- 
cordance with Priorities Regulation 
No. 3 as amended, with the terms of 
which the undersigned is familiar.” 
Rescinds provisions of existing orders 
requiring buyer to furnish copies of 
rating orders or other special certifica- 
tions, except for provisions of: Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 9. Rating ex- 
tensions in most cases restricted to 
material delivered to, or incorporated 
in a product delivered to, the person 
to whom rating originally assigned, or 
which will be used to replace in in- 
ventory materials so delivered, pro- 
vided inventory held to practicable 
working minimum. Highest rating 
permitted to restore inventory materia! 
is A-1-b. 


Priorities Regulation No. 4, effective Jan. 


26, 1942. Validates all preference rat- 
ing certificates issued by Division of 
Priorities, OPM, to continue effective 
until expiration or until cancelled by 
Director of Industry Operations, WPB. 


Priorities Regulation No, 5, effective Feb. 


5, 1942. Reproduction of all priority 
forms and orders permitted, with fol- 
lowing exceptions: PD-l-c, PD-3, PD- 
3A, P-25-a through P-25-e, P-26-a 
through P-26-e, and P-35 may be repro- 
duced only for purposes of informa- 
tion and marked “Specimen Copy” 
P-3, P-4, P-9-a through P-9-g, P-13, 
P-15, and P-52 may be reproduced only 
by or for producers (not suppliers) 
operating under said orders. nR-pro- 





duction of P-41 limited to persons ‘o 
apply the rating. 

Priorities Regulation No. 6, effective Fe». 
11, 1942. Abolishes Priorities Critic: 
List of Army and Navy Munitiois 
Poard as limitation upon application 
of ratings assigned by various prefe: - 
ence orders. 

Priorities Regulation No. 7, Feb. 17, 1942 
Permits use of facsimile signature 
when assignment or extension of pref- 
erence ratings requires endorsement 
on purchase orders. 

Priorities Regulation No. 8, March 15, 
1942, discontinues reports on various 
PD forms. 


Priorities Regulation No. 9, effective 


April 25, 1942. Governs issue and use 
of ratings for exports. Ratings as- 
signed may not be applied without 
export license or other authorization 
to export. PD-1A used to apply for 
ratings until forms approved for each 
type of export product. PD-311 used 
for petroleum products exports. 


Priorities Regulation No. 10, issued June 


1, 1942. rrovides for establishment 
of Allocation Classification System, 
consisting of symbols designating type 
of purchaser and end use of products 
included in orders on which symbols 
indicated. Such symbols required on 
all purchase orders or contracts 
placed after June 30 and those calling 
for delivery after July 31, 1942. Does 
not apply to retail purchases, pur- 
chases by retailers or purchases by 
distributors for resale to retailers. In- 
dustrial and mill suppliers, ware- 
houses and similar industrial busi- 
nesses affected by this regulation. 


Priorities Regulation No. 11, issued June 


OW, «v4z. Kequ.res adoption of Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan (See P-90) 
by all companies, plants or divisions 
of a company maintaining a separate 
inventory whose past or anticipated 
quarterly receipts or withdrawals 
from inventory of specified metals ag- 
gregate $5000 or more. Such metals 
include all of the commoner forms ol 
ferrous and nonferrous materials. Such 
companies required to file a PRP ap- 
plication on PD-25A not later than 
June 30, 1942. 

Excepted are: United States or other 
government agencies (not including 
those engaged in manufacture, such as 
shipyards, arsenals, prison factories 
etc., which are subject to the require- 
ments); companies or persons engaged 
in: transportation; furnishing heat, 
light, power, electricity, gas or water; 
mining or quarrying; production, re- 
fining, transportation, distribution or 
marketing of petroleum or associated 
hydrocarbons; communications; sewer- 
age or drainage; wholesaling, retail- 
ing, warehousing, or other similar op- 
erations which do not involve manu- 
facture or processing of materials; ex- 
tracting, smelting, refining, alloying, 
or proecessing metal ores or scrap into 
raw metal; construction. 
Amendment, June 19, 1942, exempts 
from regulation metal mills which do 
not buy more than $5000 worth of 
metal quarterly for maintenance, re- 
pair or operating supplies. 


Priorities Regulation No. 12, issued June 


26, 1942. Provides for rerating wal 
orders and application of new series 
of ratings—AAA, AA-1, AA-2, etc., all 
of which take preference over A-1l-a 
AA rating abolished, ail such ratings 
being changed to AA-2, PD-4X is form 
used by government agency to rerate 
deliveries of war materials to be made 
directly to it; PD-4Y is Rerating Certi- 
ficate used by manufacturer to rera'te 
deliveries to be made to him, after his 
deliveries are rerated by war agenc 
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INDEX OF ORDER FORMS 


For information on use of following forms please refer to digests 


of the specific orders printed on Pages 3-16 of this section 


PD-1-A (Application for Rating) 

PD-1-X (Distributor's aw for Rating) 

PD-3-A (Army, a S. and Foreign 
Gov’t Rating Cert 

PD-6 (Report of , of Preference 

Ratings Made) 

PD-6-A (Alternative Form to PD-6) 

PD-7 (Synthetic Rubber Requirements) ..M-13 

PD-8 (Aluminum Priority Rating Index). .M-1 

PD-9 (Tungsten) Obsolete ....... 

PD-9-A, B, C (Tungsten) ..... ne 

PD-10 (Nickel Bearing Steel) Obsolete _. 

PD-11 (Nickel Bearing Steel) Obsolete... 

PD-12 (Copper Alloy and areguile Base 
Alloy) ... RRR: A lp 

PD-13 (Airframes) Obsolete S 

PD-14 (Airplane Engines and 1 Propellers) 
Obsolete ... bs 

PD-15, 16 (Withheld) | 

PD-17 (Nickel Bearing Steel) Obsolete. ..M-5-A 

PD-18 (Nickel Bearing Steel) Obsolete. ..M-5-A 

PD-19 (Withheld) Obsolete 

PD-19-A (Customer’s Sworn Statement) 
GD cvacnsess. 

PD-19-B (Supplier’s Sworn Statement ) 

PD-19-B (Supplier’s Statement) Obsolete 

PD-20 (Application for Priority Alloca- 
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tion) M-11 
PD-21 (Nickel Steel and Nickel Content) 
Obsolete ... ...M-5-A 


PD-22 (Searce Materials) Obsolete 
PD-23 (Withheld) 
PD-24 (Priorities Critical List) Obso- 

lete by Pri. Reg. No. G 
PD-25 (Scarce Materials) Expired P-6, A 
PD-25-A (Scarce Materials) Obsolete P-6 
PD-25-A (Application for Priority Assist- 

ance) . P-90 
PD-25-B (Defense Supplies" Rating Or- 

der) Obsolete , P-6 
PD-25-C (Customer’s Certificate) Obsolete P-6 
PD-25-C-1, 2 (Civil Aircraft) P-6-A 
PD-25-D (Customer’s Certificate) Obsolete P-6 
PD-25-E (Certificate of Analysis) Obsolete .P-6 
PD-25-F (Application for Interim As- 


sistance) P-90 
PD-25-G (Extension Ratings) Obsolete P-90 
PD-25-X (‘Application for Priority As- 

sistance) P-90 
PD-26 (Aluminum in June-July) Obsolete 

.. M-1-A, B PD-8 
PD-26, A ‘(Aluminum Shipments) M-1 
PD-26-M (Magnesium) M-2-B 
PD-27 Schedule I (Nickel) M-6-A 
PD-28 (Cork) Obsolete ing , M-8 
PD-29 (Cork) M-8-A 


PD-30 (Merchant Ship Construction) Ob- 
solete . : 

PD-30-A (Alternate Form to PD-30-A) 
Obsolete 

PD-31 (Porax and Boric Acid) Obsolete M- 

PD-32 (Customer’s Statement) Obsolete 
Gen. Steel Ord. 

PD-32-A (Order ‘Form PD-32-A) Obso- 


vy 
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lete . .. .Gen. Steel Ord. 
PD-33 (Synthetic ‘Rubber) M-13 
PD-34 (Producer’s Affidavit) Obsolete 


a be ; : ...Gen. Steel Ord. 
PD-35 (Producer’s Affidavit) Obsolete 


PD-36 (Synthetic Rubber) 2 M-10, 13 
PD-37 (Copper) M-9-A 
PD-38 (Freight Car Construction) P-8 
PD-38-A (Alternative Form to PD-38) P-8 
PD-39 (Aluminum) , M-1-A 
PD-40 (Aluminum) Obsolete M-1, P-12 
PD-40-A (Aluminum) : ; M-1-F 
PD-40-M (Magnesium) M-2-B 


PD-41 (Conversion of Ships) Obsolete P-10 

PD-41-A (Alternative Form to PD-41) 
Obsolete P-10 

PD-42 (Metalworking Equipment) Obso- 
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PD-42-A (Alternative Form to PD-42) 
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PD-43 (Heavy Bombers) Obsolete 

PD-43-A. (Alternative Form to PD-43) 
Obsolete 

PI)-44 (Heavy Bombers) Obsolete 

PD-44-A (Alternative Form to PD-44) 
Obsolete 

PD-45 (Heavy Bombers) Obsolete 

PD-45-A (Alternative Form to PD-45) 
Obsolete ... 

PD-46 (Heavy Bombers) Obsolete 

PD-46-A (Alternative Form to PD-46) 
Obsolete 

PD-47 (Heavy Bombers) Obsolets 

PD-47-A (Alternative Form to PD-47) 
Obsolete : ; 

PD-48 (Heavy Bombers) Obsolete 

PD-48-A (Alternative Form to PD-48) 
Obsolete a 3 .. P-9-F 

PD-49 (Crude Rubber) 

PD-’9-A (Crude Rubber) Obsolete. _.M-15, A 
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PD-50 (Zine) ... ...M-11 
PD-50-A (Zinc) 1 Ma's : M-11 
PD-51 (Cork) Obsolete M-8 


PD-52 (Airframes) Obsolete ............ 


July 6, 1942 





PD-52-A (Alternative Form to PD-52) 
Obsolete : 


conte P-13 
PD-53-A, B ‘(Chromium) Pre M-18 
PD-54 (Chromium Chemicals) M-18-A, B 
PD-55 (Refractory Containing Chromite) 
ED... mutuae oss 0 . ; M-18 
PD-56 (Construction of Ship Ways). .P-14-A, B 
PD-57 (Electrical Relays) Obsolete P-15 
PD-57-A (Alternative Form to PD-57) 
Obsolete . ‘ os P-15 
PD-58 (Radio Equipment) Obsolete P-16 
PD-58-A (Alternative Form to PD-58) P-16 
PD-59, A, C (Copper) ; M-9-A 
PD-60 (Copper) : M-9 
PD-60-A, B (Copper) M-9-A 
PD-61 (Copper) ‘ j .. .M-9-A 
PD-62 (Zinc Oxide) , M-11 
PD-63 (Defense Projects) P-19 
PD-63-A (Alternative Report of PD-63)..P-19 
PD-64 (Locomotives) P-20 
PD-64-A (Alternative Report to PD-64) P-20 
PD-65 (Locomotives) : P-21 
PD-65-A (Alternative Report to PD-65) P-21 
PD-66 (Lead) Obsolete , M-38 
PD-66-A (Lead) : M-38 
PD-67 (Withheld) Obsolete P-22 


PD-68 (Defense Projects) Obsolete. .P- 19-A, B 
PD-68-A (Defense Projects) Obsolete. P-19-A, B 


PD-69 (Pig iron) k M-17 
PD-70 (Pig Iron and Scrap) M-17 
PD-71, A, B, C, D (Pig Iron) M-17 
PD-72 (Calcium-Silicon) M-20 
PD-73 (Iron and Steel) Obsolete M-21 
PD-74 (Experimental Research Work) 
Obsolete P-24 
PD-74-A (Alternative Report to PD-74) 
Obsolete ’ P-24 
PD-75 (Withheld) 
PD-76 (Copper) M-9-A 
PD-77 (Raw Silk) M-22 
PD-78, A (Raw Silk) M-22 
PD-79 (Health Supplies) P-29 


PD-80 (Withheld) 

PD-81 (Report of rating assignments for 
various orders) 

PD-81-A (Alternative Report Form to 
PD-81) 


PD-82 (Elevators, Escalator Repair, 


Conveyors) Obsolete P-72, 78. G2 
PD-82-A (Revoked) P-83 
PD-83, A. B, C, D, E, F, G, (Steel 

Warehouse) M-21-B 
PD-84 (Vanadium) M-23-A 


PD-85, 86, 87 (Withheld) 
PD-88 (Farm Machinery, Laboratory 
Supplies, Canning Machinery) 
P-32, 33, 2, 43, © 
PD-89, 90 (Withheld) 


PD-91 (Silk Waste) M-26 
PD-92 (Tin and Lead Foil) Canceiled L-25 
PD-93 (Laboratory Supplies, Equipr.cn: 
Canning Machinery) P-42, 43, G2 
PD-93-A (Alternative Report to PD-93) 
suisse « , rh int P-43, 62 
PD-94, A (Metallic Zinc) M-11 
PD-95 (Motor Trucks) Cancelled Lel 
PD-96 (Air Transportation Facilities) P-47 
PD-97 (Aluminum) M-1 
PD-98 (Withheld) 
PD-99 (Iron and S‘eel) M-21 
PD-99-B (Steel Forgings) M-21 
PD-100 (Iron and Steel) M-21 
PD-101 (Tungsten High Speed Tool 
S*eel) M-14 
PD-102, A (Rayon Yarn) M-37-A 
PD-103 (Rayon) M-37-A 
PD-104 (Rayon Yarns) M-37-A 
PD-105, B (Defense Housing Projects) P-55 
PD-106 (Rayon Yarns) M-37-A 
PD-107 (Laboratory Supplies, Equip- 
ment) P-43 
PD-108 (Aircraft Products) Obsolete P-52 
PD-109 (Copper Scrap) Obsolete P-61 
PD-110 (Cotton Linters) M-12 
PD-111 (Withheld) P-49 
PD-112 (Rayon Yarn) M-37-C 
PD-113 (Rayon Yarn) M-37-A 
PD-114 (Aluminum) M-1 
PD-115 (Metalworking maappeemt) P-11-A 
PD-116 (Withheld) P-59 
PD-117 (Withheld) ‘ P-23 
PD-118 (Withheld) P-46 
PD-119 (Mining Machinery) P-56 
PD-120 (Replaced by PD-249) 
PD-121 (Copper Scrap) M-9-a, b 
PD-121-A (Copper Scrap) M-9-a 
PD-121-b (Copper Scrap) . M-9-b 
PD-122 (Cotton Linters) M-12 
PD-122-A (Alternative Report to PD- 
122) M-12 
PD-123 (Copper and Copper Alloys) 
Obsolete M-9-a 
PD-123-a, b (Copper and Copper Base 
Alloys) .. ‘ M-9-a 
PD-124 (Lead) ; : M-38, A 
PD-125 (Refrigerators) L-5 
PD-126 (Copper Scrap) M-9-b, P-61 
PD-127 (Chlorinated Solvents) M-41 


PD-128, 129 (Manila Fiber) 





PD-130 (Copper Scrap) M-9-h 
PD-131 (Motor Fuel) Obsolete L-8 
PD-132 (Motor Fuel) Obsolete L-&8 
PD-133 (Motor Fuel) Obsolete L-8 
PD-134 (Metal Office Furniture) L-13-A 
PD-135 (Private Housing) Obsolete P-71 
PD-136 (Metal Office Furniture) L-13 
PD-137 (Cobalt) Withheld M-238 
PD-138, 139 (Iron and Steel Products) M-21 
PD-140 (Steel Shipments) M-21 
PD-140-a (Lead) Terminated M-38-a 
PD-141 (Withheld) 
PD-142 (Steel Allocation) Withheld M-21 
PD-143, 144 (Chlorinated Rubber) M -46 
PD-145, 146 (Titanium Pigments) M-44 
PD-147 (Defense Housing Project) With 

held M-S5 
PD-148 (Iron and Steel) P-68 
PD-149, a (Iron and Steel Scrap) M-24 
PD-150 (Iron and Steel Scrap) M-24 
PD-150-a, b (Iron and Steel Scrap) M-24 
PD-151, a (Iron and Steel Scrap) M-24 
PD-152, 153 (Cobalt) M-39 
PD-154-A (Container Steel) M-45 
PD-155-A (Container Steel) M-45 
PD-156-A (Steel Containers) P-76 
PD-157 (Rebuilt Machine Tools) P-77 
PD-158 (Chlorine) M-19 
PD-158-A, B, C (Chlorine) Obsolete M-19 
PD-158-D, E (Chiorine) M-19 
PD-159 (Chiorine) M-19 
PD-159-A, B, C (Chlorine) Obsolete M-19 
PD-159-D. E, F (Chlorine) M-19 
PD-160, 161, 162. 163, 164 (Chlorinated 

Hydrocarbon Refrigerants) M-28 
PD-165 (Request for name of Supplier) 

Obsolete PD-1 
PD-166 (Blind-made Products) P-82 
PD-167 (Copper) M-9-C 
PD-168 (Withheld) M-42 
PD-169 (Steel Plate) M-21 
PD-169-A (Steel Plate Rolling) M-21-C 
PD-170, 171 (Domestic Vacuum Cleaners) L-18 
PD-172 (Copper) M-9-¢ 
PD-173 (Magnesium) M-2-8 
PT)-174 (Magnesium Powder Metal) M-9-B 
PD-175 (Copper) Obsolete M-9-A 


PD-176, 177 (Domestic Ice Refrigerators). L-9 
PD-178 (Withheld) 


PD-178-A, B (Phenols) M-27 
PD-179 (Rebuilding of Machine Tools) »~T7 
PD-180 (Phenols) M-27 
PD-181 (Critical Defense Materials) 
Withheld P-19, A, B 
PD-182 (Coin Operated Machines) L-21 
PD-183 (Steel Plates and Welding Elec 
trodes) P-92 
PD-184 (Plumbing and Heating) P-84 
PD-185 (Sperm Oil) M-40 
PD-186 (Burlap) M-47 
PD-187 (Burlap) Obsolete M-47 
PD-188, A, B (Burlap) M-47 
PD-188-C (Agricultural Bags) M-47 
PD-188-D, E (Burlap) Withheld M-47 
PD-188-F (Burlap) M-47 
PD-189 (Copper) M-9-C 
PD-190, A (Chiorine) M-19 
PD-191 (Chiorine) M-19 
PD-191-A (Chiorine) Obsolete M-19 
PD-192 (Domestic Cooking Appliances) L-23 
PD-192-A (Domestic Cooking Appliances) 
Discontinued L-23 
PD-193, A, RP. C (Water Utility) P-46 
PD-194 (Utilities) Withheld P-4G6 
PD-194-A, B, C (Electric Utility) P-46 
PD-195 (Utilities) Withheld P-46 
PD-195-A. B, C (Gas Utility) P-46 
PD-196 (Cork) M-8 
PD-197 (Lead) M-38 
PD-198 (Sulphide Wood Pulp) M-5” 
PD-199 (Pulp and Paper) Cancelled M-S2 
PD-200 (Defense Projects) P-19 
PD-200-A (Construction) L-41 
PD-201 (Shot and Bullet Core Steel). .M-21-f 
PD-201-A (Steel) M-21 
PD-202, A (Steel) M-2) 
PD-203 (Domestic Cooking Appliances). .L-23 
PD-204-A, B (Withheld) P-99 
PD-205 (Domestic Laundry Equipment) L-6 
PD-206 (Sugar) M-55 
PD-207 (Vending Machines) L-27-A 
PD-208, 209 (Withheld) 
PD-209-A. B (Vanadium) M-23-A 
PD-210, 211 (Iridium) M-49 


PD-211-A (Withheld) 
PD-212 (Nonferrous Smelters and Re- 


finers) -73 
PD-213 (Tin) M-43 
PD-214 (Withheld) 

PD-214-A. B, C (Oil Industry Production 

Material) M-68 
PD-215 ‘(Reconstruction in Oil Indus- 

try) M -68-c 
PD-216 (Tires and Tubes) M-15-B 
PD-217 (Pigs’ or Hogs’ Bristles) M-51 
PD-218 (Aluminum) M-1-D 
PD-219 (Withheld) 

PD-220 (Withheld) M-2?4 
PD-220-A (Steel) M-21 
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ig (Heat-Resistant Chrome Steel) M-21-D PD-315 (Chemicals) P-89 
*"D-222 (Withheld) PD-316 (Kapok) : : M-85 
re B, C (Imports of Strategic nai PD-317 (Domestic Mechanical Refrig- 

Material) M-63 erators) . eo Oe L-5-B 
PD-223, 224 (Toluene) M-34 PD-318, 319 (Jute) . ‘ ...M-70 
PD-225 (Sugar) M-55 PD-321, 322 (Commercial Motor Vehicle) .M-100 
ay a ae Scrap) ey oe - (Track-Laying Tractors) L-53 

- opper) -9- =< (Mica) ; é ; P M-101 
Ae pina] and Steel) BS ,, 4 gs — —— : L-57 

7K ‘ -43- -329 (Cotton Duck) M-91 
PD-230 (Tin and Lead Foil) Withheld 24 PD-330 (Rubber) , M-15-B 
PD-231 (Rubber) M-15-B PD-331 (Manila and Sisal) M-36, 84 
PD-232, 233 (Zinc) Withheld M-11 PD-332 ( ex) f ‘ - M-15-B 
| — ; + af fans ee for Emergency Assistance) 

-{ Jate ewe earings) M-f -3 (Shellac) ‘ : .. M-106 
PD-236 (Instrument Jewel Bearings) M-50 PD-335 (Radio Receivers and Phono- 
PD-237 (Sodium Nitrate) Withheld M-62 graphs) } . t : ; L-44 
PD-239 (Waste Paper) Withheld L-15-A PD-336 (General Supplies Order) L-63 
OPM-240 (Rubber Heels and Soles) M-15-B PD-337 (Domestic Mechanical Refrig- 
PD-240 (Waste Fibrous Material) L-15-A erators) ‘ ‘ , L-5-C 
PD-241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246 (Mer- oie PD-338 (Jewel Bearing Material) M-50 

cury) ; M- PD-339 (Natural Resins) } M-56 
PD-247 (Wool Conservation) P-73 PD-340 (Track-Laying Tractors) L-53 
PD-248, A (Wool Conservation) P-73 PD-341 (Rubber and Latex) M-15 
PD-249 — io on on Se 4 ns PD-342, 343 (Canner’s Production Re- 

-1-D, 2-B, 9-B, 38-B, 43, 4 port) > : : M-86-A 
PD-251, 252, 253 (Asbestos) M-79 PD-344 (Printing Ink) M-53 
OPM-256 (Rubber) M-15-B PD-345 (Printing Ink Materials) P-94 
PD-256 (Wool) M-73 PD-346 (Steel Warehouse Report).....M-21-B 
Leg nd Silk) oan PD-351, 352 (Railroad Maintenance) P-88 

- (Copper) . PD-353 (Steel Forgings) 

Mey =8 ~ Pines «mark he PD-354 (Cocoanut Oil and Other High 

-262, 263 (Diphenylamine) hm ts I ric Acid Oils) . M-60 
PD-264 (Iron and Steel Scrap) M-24 PD-355 (Palm Oil) M59 
PD-265 (Tung Oil) M-57 PD-356, 357 (Bed Springs) L-49 
4 ( eenenyinmnine) He go PD-358, 359, 360 (Molybdenum) M-110 

-269 (Cans) ™- PD-361, 362, 363 (Glycerine) M-58 
PD-271 (Tung and Cashew Nut Oils). .M-57, 66 OPM-366 (Hog Bristles) M-51 
PD-272 (Aluminum) M-1-D PD-367 (Jute) ; é M-70 
PD-275 (Report of Metal Requirements) PD-368, 369 (Motor Fuel) L-70 
PD-277, 278 (Chiorine) M-19 PD-370 (Electrical Appliances) L-65 
PD-279 (Sugar) M-55 PD-371, 372 (Aluminum and Magnesi- 
PD-282, 283 (Gas Utilities) L-31 um) P-120 
Sse a Wrest Machinery) P-115 PD-373 (Goat, Kid and Cabretta Skins). .M-114 
PD-285 (Canning Plants : : 40 
PD-287, 288 (Cotton) M-92 PD-374, 375 (Tea) {-111 
4p LP — pp sin) M-93 PD-376, 377, 378 (Diamonds) M-109 
PD-290, 291, 292 (Wood Pulp M-9: “ , 

7.908 ¢ . ' M-89 PD-380, 381 (Antimony) M-112 
PD-293, 294 (Natural Corundum I a L 
7 208 M- PD-382, 383 (Firearms) L-60 
PD-295, 296 (Rhodium) M-95 “ x 

oT) .° a * > M-21-C PD-384 (Cork Crowns) M-8-A 
PD-298, 299 (Steel Plate) PD-385 (L 

PD-300 (Application for Priorities As- “385 (Lift Trucks) P-40 

sistance) Pri, Reg. No. 3 PD-386 (Molybdenum) M-110 
- am (Portable Electric Lampe) L-33 PD-389 (Anthraquinone Vat Dyestuffs). .M-103 

“. 1 é 7 > . “ dle i ~ 
PD-302 (Crude Rubber) M-15-B py s thae Gea) a 
PD-303, A, B (Madagascar Flake) M-61 PD-392 (Honey) M-118 
PD-304, 305, 306 (Repair and Mainte- oT). 202 Finn 

nance Supplies) P-100 PD-393 (Zinc) M-11 

“ PD-394 (Nickel) M-6-« 
PD-307, 308 (Shot and Bullet Core PD-395 (Canadian Application) 

Steel) M-21-F All “‘P”’ orders to which applicable 
PD-309 (Kapok) M-85 PD-396, 397 (Withheld) 

PD-310 (Commercial Motor Vehicle) M-100 PD-398 (Shotguns) L-55 
PD-311 (Foreign Petroleum Industry) PD-399 (Withheld) 

Pri. Reg. No. 9 PD-400 (Mining) P-56 
PD-312, 313 (Aluminum Paint or Pig- PD-401 (Quinine, Sales and Chinchona ; 

ment) M-1-G Bark) M-131 
PD-314 (Aircraft) L-48 PD-402 (Safety Razor Blades) L-72 


PD-403, 404, 405 (Withheld) 


PD-406 (Construction) ... P-11 
PD-407, 408 (Withheld) 
PD-409 (Rolling Mill Facilities).........M-2 
PD-410, 411 (Withheld) 
PD-412 (Unit Heaters) ... 6a AT 
PD-413, 414 (Dairy Products) P-11 
PD-415, 416 (Compressors) ap pens L-10 
PD-417 (Consumers’ Durable Goods) Variou 
PD-418, 419 (Laundry and Dryclean- 
ing Machinery) te ; : -. L-9 
PD-420 (Compressors) L-10 
PD-421 (Shearlings) M-9 
PD-422 (Withheld) 
PD-423 (Fluorescent and Incandescent 
Lamps) : ; ; 
PD-423-a (Authorization for Specific 
Transactions) 
PD-424 (Power) L-9 
PD-425 (Withheld) 
PD-425-a (Power) L-9 
PD-426 (Copper) M-9- 


PD-427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433 (Withheld 


PD-434, 435, 436 (Naphthalene) M-10 
PD-437 (Iron and Steel) M-126 
PD-438, 439 (Naphthenic Acid) M-142 


PD-440, 441, 442, 443 (Withheld) 
PD-444 (Warehouse Monthly Reports on 
Steel) .. . ‘ M-21-b 
PD-445, 446 (Construction Machinery). .L-82, a 
PD-447 (Monthly Report of Rail)... L-8& 
PD-448 (Construction Machinery) L-82, a 
PD-449 (Incendiary Demonstration 
Bomb) ; L-115 
PD-450, 451 (Zinc) M-11 
PD-452 (Withheld) 
PD-453 (Zinc) M-11 
PD-454 (Withheld) 
PD-455 (Report of Distillers of High 
Wines) A M-69 
PD-456, 457, 458 (Molasses) M-4 
PD-459 (Withheld) M-9-a, b 
PD-460 (Coffee) M-135, a 
PD-461, 62 (Steel Tubing) M-21 
PD-465, 464 (Withheld) 
PD-465 (Application for Appeal). .L-13-a, 49, 62 
PD-466 (Kyanite) M-143 
PD-467 (Withheld) 
PD-468 (Hand Trucks) L-111 
PD-469, 470, 471 (Withheld) 
PD-472 (Refrigerating and Air Condi- 
tioning Machinery) P-126 
PD-473 (Withheld) 
PD-483 (Kapok) M-85 
PD-501, 502 (Passenger Automobiles) M-130 
PD-515, 516 (Chlorate Chemicals) M-171 
PD-518 (Copper Scrap; Alloy Ingots) M-9-b 
PD-520 (Air Conditioning, Refrigeration). . L-38 
PD-528 (Welding Rods and Electrodes). .L-146 
PD-532 ‘(Incandescent and Fluorescent 
Lamps) L-28 
PD-533 (Coffee) M-135 
PD-S49, 550 (Cellulose) M-175 
PD-555 (Imported Canned Beef) M-172 
PD-591 (Pyrethrum) M-179 














Additional copies of this special section on 
Priorities, Allocations and Prices may be ob- 
tained by regular subscribers by addressing 
STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton 
Building, Cleveland, O. 





























PRICE SCHEDULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


Issued by the Office of Price Administration, Temporary Building “D” 
Fourth St. and Independence Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Republic 7500 








General Maximum Price Regulation, is- 

sued April 28, 1942, by OPA, with a 
few exceptions establishes ceiling quo- 
tations for manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers for commodities and serv- 
ices not covered by the following 
separate schedules. The general regu- 
lation fixes the highest levels charged 
during March, 1942, as ceiling prices, 
these taking effect May 18 for prod- 
ucts sold at retail, May 11 for manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ prices and 
July 1 for services sold at retail. 
Exemptions include waste materials 
up to the level of the industrial con- 
sumer; zinc, lead and tin industrial 
residues; antimony ore and concen- 
trates; certain machines and parts 
made by subcontractors. 
July 1 is effective date of ceilings for 
sales to War and Navy Departments. 
Supplementary regulation, effective 
May 18, excludes from general regula- 
tion sales of armament to the govern- 
ment, noncombatant ships and boats, 
goods produced under certain govern- 
ment contracts, items required in an 
emergency and Brazilian rock quartz 
crystals. 


No. 1—Second-hand machine tools issued 
Feb. 17, 1941, effective March 1, 1941; 
amended Sept. 24, 1941. Maximum 
prices in terms of percentage of March, 
1941 equivalent of new tools: Con- 
structed before Jan. 1, 1920, rebuilt 
70%, others 50%; Jan. 1, 1920-Dec. 31, 
1929, rebuilt 80%, others 60%; Jan 1, 
1930-Dec. 31, 1935, rebuilt 90% others 
70%; Jan. 1, 1936 and after, rebuilt 
95%, others 75%. 


No, 2—Secondary aluminum and scrap, 
effective March 24, 1941; amended 
June 3, Aug. 14 and Nov. 1, 1941; cor- 
rection May 5, 1941. Amended, effec- 
tive Jan. 13, 1942, covering segregated 
plant scrap. Amended Feb. 26, 1942, to 
exempt from the schedule excessive 
inventories of aluminum products pur- 
chased by Metals Reserve Co. 
Secondary ingot, cents per Ib. lots of 
30,000 Ibs. or more, f.0.b. shipping 
point: 98 per cent pure and silicon al- 
loys 15.00; No. 12 and piston alloys 
14.50; deoxidizer 13.50. Add \%-cent for 
10,000-30,000 Ibs.; “%-cent 1000-10,000 
Ibs.; 1 cent under 1000 Ibs. 

Scrap, in cents per Ib., f.0.b. point of 
shipment, for lots less than 1000 Ibs., 
1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or over, 
respectively: Plant Scrap—segregated 
28S clips or other 2S solids, 10.00, 11.00, 
11.50; mixed clips or other mixed solids, 
8.50, 9.50, 10.00; segregated borings 
and turnings, 7.50, 8.50, 9.00; mixed 
borings and turnings, 6.50, 7.50, 8.00. 
Obsolete Scrap—pure cable, 10.00, 11.00, 
11.50; old sheet and utensils, 9.50, 10.50, 
11.00; old castings and forgings, 10.00, 
10.50, 11.00; pistons free of struts, 10.00, 
10.50, 11.00; deduct 2 cents for pistons 
with struts. 

Note: Above 1000 to 20,000-lb. prices 
apply on truck shipments or 1000-Ib. to 
minimum carload rail shipments. Prices 
for 20,000 Ibs. or more apply when 





July 6, 1942 





shipped by truck, or minimum carload 
by rail. 


No. 3—Secondary zinc and scrap, effec- 


tive March 31, 1941; amended Oct. 17, 
1941, Feb. 2, 1942. Secondary zinc, cents 
per lb., carlots, E. St. Louis: 8.25, for 
prime western and poorer grades, 8.35 
for selected, 8.50 for brass special, 
8.75 for intermediate and higher. Pro- 
ducers quantity extras: 0.15c for 20,000 
lbs. to carload; 0.25c for 10,000-20,000 
lbs.; 0.40c for 2000-10,000. Other sellers 
extras 0.65c, 0.75c, 1.00c and 1.50c re- 
spectively. New zind clippings and 
trimmings (cents per Ib.) 7.25, en- 
gravers and lithographers’ plates 7.25: 
old zinc 5.75, f.o.b. point of shipment: 
add ‘*%-cent for single shipments of 
10,000 pounds or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross 5.80; die cast slab 5.80, scrap 
4.50, f.0.b. point of shipment; add %- 
cent for single shipments of 20,000 
pounds or more. “Single shipment” 
means deliveries within 48 consecutive 
hours. Grades may be combined. 


No. 4—Iron and steel scrap, effective 


April 3, 1941; amended May 7, June 18, 
June 21, Sept. 5, Sept. 22, Sept. 26, Oct. 
10, Nov. 24, Dec. 23, 1941, Feb. 2, 10, 
March 18, 31, April 28, June 17, 1942. 
The maximum price at which any 
grade of scrap (other than railroad) 
may be delivered to a consumer 
wherever located is the shipping point 
price plus actual transportation 
charges. Where shipment is by water, 
dock charges are 50 cents at Memphis, 
$1 at Great Lakes ports, $1.25 at New 
England ports, 75 cents elsewhere. 
With certain stated exceptions the 
maximum delivered price shall not ex- 
ceed by $1 a ton the nearest maximum 
base price in terms of transportation 
charges. For instance, Youngstown 
consumers can draw on the Cleveland 
area for No. 1 steel scrap by taking the 
Cleveland base of $19.50, subtracting 
the Cleveland switching charge of 65 
cents and adding freight to Youngs- 
town of $2.08. The resulting deliv- 
ered figure of $20.93 is within the $1 
“springboard” limit over the Youngs- 
town base of $20. “Springboard” limit 
may be exceeded by amount of freight 
rate increase March 18, 1942. 

A shipping point is the point from 
which the scrap is to be shipped to a 
consumer. The maximum shipping 
point price is found by taking most 
favorable basing point and subtracting 
the lowest transportation charge. 
Where scrap is shipped from a basing 
point, the shipping point price is de- 
termined by taking the basing point 
price and deducting local transporta- 
tion costs to consumers located within 
the basing point. Maximum shipping 
point price for No. 1 steel at Boston 
$15.05, at New York or Brooklyn 
$15.33. Minimum shipping point price 
anywhere is $13, except specified Gulf 
ports where minimum is $14. Maxi- 
mum freight on any scrap shippéd 
from New England $6.65 a ton. 
Brokers allowed 50-cent commission 


above maximum prices to consumers 
No commission payable for prepara- 
tion of scrap. 

Base prices on open hearth grades $20, 
delivered consumers’ plants at Pitts- 
burgh, Brackenridge, Butler, Monessen, 
Midland, Johnstown, Weirton, Steuben- 
ville, Youngstown, Warren, Canton, 
Sharon: $18.75 Chicago, Coatesville, 
Claymont, Conshohocken, Phoenixville, 
Harrisburg, Sparrows Point; $19.50 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ashland, Ky., 
Portsmouth, O., Middletown, O.; $18.25 
Kokomo, Ind., Bethlehem, Pa.; $18 
Duluth; $17.85 Detroit; $17 Atlanta, 
Alabama City, Birmingham; $16.50 
Minnequa, Col.; $17, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif.; $14.50 
Seattle. For No. 1 railroad heavy melt- 
ing steel add $1 to above prices at 
centers which are basing points for 
railroad grades. 

No. 1 cupola cast $18 at shipping 
points in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico; 
$19 in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Florida; $20 in other 
states and Kansas City, Kans.-Mo. 
Unprepared scrap, except heavy break- 
able cast, $2.50 per gross ton less than 
prepared. Unprepared railroad scrap 
is $3.50 less. 

High manganese steel scrap takes $7 
premium over No. 1 steel when sold 
for electric furnace use. Machine and 
shoveling turnings take $4 premium 
when briquetted; briquetted mixed bor- 
ings and turnings premium is $3. Rall- 
road steel axles for rerolling or re- 
forging are $6 above No. 1 steel: steel 
wheels and springs for electric furnace, 
acid open-hearth or foundry use are 
$3.50 above No. 1 steel; couplers and 
knuckles $3 higher. Brake shoes from 
dealer’s yard are $4.75 under No. 1 
cupola cast. Premiums for chemical 
borings are $3 (not over 1% oll) and 
$2 (1.5% oil). 

Grades containing 1% or more nickel 
take premium of $1 per gross ton for 
each \% of 1% nickel. Grades meeting 
specifications, (apart from alloy con- 
tent) for bar crops, punchings and 
plate scrap, alloy free turnings and 
heavy turnings, take $2 premium for 
15% to .65% molybdenum or $3 fof 
over 65% molybdenum, nothing for 
nickel under 1% or other alloys. If 
nickel 1% or more, no premium al- 
lowed for molybdenum Alloy steel 
scrap conforming to specifications SAE 
52,100 and sold for electric furnace 
use takes $1 premium 

Amendment, March 18, 1942, permits 
addition of 6% freight rate increase to 
delivered prices. Amendment April 28 
1942, reduces differential for bundles of 
tin coated material to $4 below No. 2 
dealers bundles. Amendment, May 18 
1942, establishes maximum prices fo! 
mixed shipments at maximum of 
lowest-priced grade, except vessel move- 
ments if grades taking different prices 
are segregated. Amendment,. May 26, re- 
vises No. 2 heavy melting steel speci- 
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PRICE SCHEDULES, REGULATIONS 








fication to include material 15 ft. long. 


No. 5—Bituminous coal, issued April 2, 
1941 fixing prices at levels prevailing 
March 28, 1941. Revoked May 1, 1941. 
See No. 120. 

No. 6—Iren and steel products, issued 
April 16, 1941 freezing basing point 
prices at levels prevailing March 31, 
1941; revised June 20, 1941 to estab- 
lish base prices at April 16, 1941 levels. 
Revised Feb. 4, 1942. 

Covered are iron or steel ingots, semi- 
finished products, finished hot or cold- 
rolled products and all products 
further finished by galvanizing, enam- 
eling, plating, coating, drawing, ex- 
truding, etc. 

Basing point prices are those an- 
nounced by (1) U. S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries for first quarter of 1941 or in 
effect April 16, 1941 at designated bas- 
ing point; or (2) those prices an- 
nounced or customarily quoted by 
other producers at the same desig- 
nated points. Exception: Base prices 
under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. Extras may be applied 
only if charged during two years prior 
to April 16, 1941. Delivered prices ap- 
plying to Detroit, Eastern Michigan, 
Gulf and Pacific points are deemed 
basing points except producers may 
charge governing basing point prices 
plus rail rates to the latter two areas 
where water transportation is not 
available. Domestic ceiling prices are 
the aggregate of (1) applicable basing 
point price (2) extras (3) transporta- 
tion charges to point of delivery as 
customarily computed. The applicable 
basing point may be (1) the basing 
point nearest the consumer providing 
the lowest delivered price or (2) the 
basing point at or closest to the place 
of production or origin of shipment 
(provided the war emergency requires 
shipment to be made to place outside 
mills’ usual market area). Contracts 
drawn prior to April 16, 1941 at other 
than Schedule prices may be continued 
until March 15, 1942. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the 
aggregate of (1) domestic basing point 
nearest place of production (2) export 
extras (3) export transportation 
charges or the f.a.s. seaboard price of 
the U. S. Steel Export Co. on April 16, 
1941. 

Amendment, March 16, 1942, requires 
reinstatement of discount of 40 cents 
per 100 Ibs. on sales of bale tie wire. 
Amendment, March 25, 1942, provides 
for filing of petitions seeking excep- 
tion to ceiling prices, in accordance 
with OPA Procedural Regulation No. 
1. Amendment, April 21, 1942 raises 
steel screen cloth about 5%. 


Ne. 7—Combed cotton yarn, May 26, 1941. 


Ne, 8—Nickel scrap and secendary ma- 


terials, effective June 2, 1941; amended 
Sept. 8, 1941, June 17, 1942. Maximum 
prices to makers on nickel and nickel 
alloy scrap unprepared for consump- 
tion, cents per Ib., f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment: 

Nickel scrap containing 98 per cent or 
more nickel, not more than 0.50% cop- 
per 26.00 per lb.; 90-98 per cent nickel 
26.00 per Ib. of nickel contained only. 
Converters (dealers) allowed 2-cent 
premium in selling to consumers. Ship- 
ments of 2000 pounds or more by maker 
or converter take %-cent premium. 
Ferro-nickel-chrome-iron scrap  con- 
taining 20-90 per cent nickel 26.50 per 
lb. of nickel contained, 8.00 per Ib. of 
chrome. Converter’s premium 1% cents. 
Quantity extra %-cent 10,000 Ibs. or 
more. 

Ferro-nickel-iron scrap containing 14- 
90 per cent nickel 26.50 per Ib. of nickel 
contained. Converter’s premium 1% 








cents. Quantity extra %-cent 10,000 
pounds or more. 

Monel metal clippings 20.00 per Ib.; 
soldered sheet 18.00; No. 1 castings, 
turnings 15.00. Converter’s premium 2 
cents. Quantity extra ‘%-cent 20,000 
pounds or more. Cupro-nickel contain- 
ing 90 per cent or more combined 
nickel, copper 26.00 per lb. of nickel 
contained, 8.00 per lb. of copper, only. 
Converter’s premium 2 cents. Quantity 
extra %-cent 20,000 lbs. or more. 
Straight chromium-type sheets, clip- 
pings, solids $35 gross ton for 12-14% 
chromium, $40 for 14-18%, $40 plus 
9.50c per lb. for each lb. chromium in 
excess of 18% for grades containing 
over 18% chromium. Deduct $5 ton for 
borings and turnings. 

Secondary Monel ingots and Monel shot 
27.00c per Ib., copper-nickel shot 25.50c. 
Amendment, April 28, 1942, places im- 
port prices at domestic levels. Amend- 
ment, April 15, 1942, excepts from 
schedule MRC purchases of stocks of 
metallic nickel frozen by M-6-b. 


No. 9—Hides, kips and calfskins, June 16. 
No, 10—Pig iron effective June 24, 1941, 


freezing prices at levels generally pre- 
vailing in second quarter of 1941. Gov- 
erning basing point prices (gross tons): 
No. 2 foundry $25 Bethlehem, Everett, 
Swedeland, Birdsboro, Sparrows Point; 
$24 Erie, Neville Island, Sharpsville, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Granite City, Cleve- 
land, Hamilton, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Detroit; $24.50 Duluth; $20.38 Birming- 
ham, $22 Provo. 

For basic iron deduct 50 cents from 
above except Duluth and Provo which 
are not bases. Birmingham base $19, 


Buffalo $23. 
Malleable $25.50, Bethlehem, Everett, 
Swedeland, Birdsboro; $24.50 _ Erie, 


Buffalo, Duluth; $24 Neville Island, 
Sharpsville, Chicago, Granite City, 
Cleveland, Hamilton, Toledo, Youngs- 
town, Detroit. 

Bessemer $26 Bethlehem, Everett, 
Swedeland, Birdsboro; $25 Erie, Buffalo, 
Duluth, Birmingham; $24.50 Neville 
Island, Sharpsville, Chicago, Granite 
City, Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Detroit. 

Liaw phos $29.50 Steelton, Birdsboro, 
Buffalo. High silica silveries (6.00- 
6.50% base) $29.50 Jackson County, O., 
$30.75 Buffalo. Gray forge $23.50 valley 
or Pittsburgh. Charcoal $28 Lake Su- 
perior, high phos. $28.50, Lyles, Tenn., 
low phos $33 Lyles. 

Ceiling prices are aggregate of (1) 
governing basing point (2) differen- 
tials (3) transportation charges from 
governing basing point to place of de- 
livery as customarily computed. Excep- 
tions: Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 
charge 50-cent premium, Pittsburgh 
Coke & Iron Co. at Sharpsville only. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
charge $1 above basing point prices on 
iron it produces, effective April 20, 1942. 
In the case of exports only, basing 
point nearest place of production may 
be used. Differentials: Silicon 50 cents 
for each 0.25 points in excess of 1.75- 
2.25 base. Phosphorous 38 cents for 
content of 0.70% and over. Manganese 
50 cents for each 0.50% over 1.00%. 


No. 11—Cotton textiles, June 28, 1941. 
No. 12—Brass mill scrap (“byproduct df 


fabrication of materials produced by 
brass mills”) effective July 22, 1941; 
amended Oct. 3, 1941. Maximum prices 
cents per Ib. f.0.b. point ef shipment for 
heavy scrap, rod ends and turnings, 
respectively: Copper 10.25, 10.25, 9.50; 
yellow brass 8.62%, 8.37%, 7.87%; 95% 
plus commercial bronze 9.50, 9.25, 8.75; 
90-95% commercial bronze 9.37%, 
9.12%, 8.62%; 80% min. red brass 
9.12%, 8.87%, 8.37%; 71-80% best qual. 
brass 8.75, 8.50, (mo turn., price); 5% 

















nickel silver 9.25, 9.00, 4.62%; 10% ni 
sil. 10.12%, 9.87%, 5S; 15% ni. sil 
10.87%, 10.62%, 5%. Above prices for 
less than 15,000 lbs. any kind or grade 
add % cent for 15,00{-40,000 Ibs 
shipped at one time, 1 cent 40,000 o 
more. Amendment, effective Dec. 27 
1941, permits ceilings to be exceede: 
through addition of duty on importex 
metal. 


No, 13—Douglas fir plyweod, May 1, 1941 
No. 14—Raw silk, Aug. 2, 1941. Revoke: 


Feb. 19, 1942. 


No. 15—Copper, effective Aug. 12, 1941 


amended Aug. 28, 1941, Feb. 1, 1942 
Maximum hase prices for elect! olytic 
lake or ccther fire refined copper in 
wire bars or ingot bars made to meet 
ASTM specifications B5-27 for electro- 
lytic and B4-27 for lake 12.00c Ib 
delivered in carlots Connecticut valley 
Casting copper in wire bars or ingot 
bars fire refined to 99.5% purity, in- 
cluding silver as copper, 11 75¢c Ib 
f.o.b. refinery im carlots, 12.00¢ in less 
carlots. 

Apply usual delivery differentials for 
other points. Add %-cent on Lc.l. lots 
of electro, lake or fire-refined pur- 
chased from producers. Prices are gross 
before deduction of discounts and in 
clude commissions. 

For other kinds, grades, shapes, forms 
apply customary premiums or discounts 
in effect Aug. 11, 1941. Other than pro 
ducers (dealers) may charge following 
premiums, casting copper excepted 
0-499 lbs. 2c; 500-999 1%c; 1000-4999 
lec and 5000 to carload %Xc. 


No, 16—Raw sugar, Aug. 14, 1941. 
No. 17—P'g tin, effective Aug. 18, 1941; 


amended Sept. 19, 1941. Prices ex New 
York dock or warehouse for foreign 
tin, ex producers plant for domestic 
Grade A 99.80% or higher 52.00c lots 
of 5 tons or more (includes Straits, 
Banka, Billiton, Katanga, Chempur, 
Hawthorne refined, Mellanear guaran- 
teed, Lempriere, Pyrmont, Regis, Vul- 
can Electrolytic, Metal and Thermit 
refined, No. 1 and electrolytic). Grade 
B 99.75-99.79% inclusive and 99.80% 
or higher not meeting grade A specifica- 
tions 51.62%c. Grade C cornish refined 
(99.808%) 51.62%c. Grade D 99.00- 
99.74% pure, inclusive 51.12%c (in- 
cludes Chinese, YTC and PKMA brands, 
English Mellanear L & F brand). Grade 
E below 99% 51.00c for tin content. For 
2240-11,199 lbs. incl., add 1c; 1000-2239 
incl. 1%c; 500-999 incl. 2%c; under 500 
Ibs. 3c. Amendment, March 30, 1942, 
provides following premiums over 
maximum prices for export sales: Ic 
per lb. on 11,200 lbs. or more; 1%c 
on 2240-11,199 Ibs.; 2c on less than 
2240 Ibs. Cost of packaging and othe! 
legitimate charges may be added 
Amendment, June 22, 1942, _ sets 
premium for special shapes 7 Ibs. o: 
less at 1%c per lb. No premium over 
7 Ibs. 


No, 18—Burlap, effective Aug. 16, 1941 
No. 19—Southern pine lumber, Sept. 5, 


1941. 


No. 20—Copper and Copper Alloy Scrap, 


other than of brass mill origin (see No 
12), revised schedule as amended, ef- 
fective May 11, 1942. Prices in cents 
per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in- 
cluding all commissions and service 
charges, grouped for quantity differen- 
tials: Group 1—No. 1 wire and heavy 
copper, 9.75, No. 2 copper wire and 
mixed heavy 8.75, light copper 7.75 
Group 2—Bell metal 15.75, high grade 
bronze gears 13.50, babbitt lined brass 
bushings 13.25, red trolley wheels 
11.00, No. 1 tinned copper wire 9.75 
bronze paper mill wire cloth 9.50, soft 
red brass 9.25, soft red brass borings 
9.00, aluminum bronze gears 9.25, red 
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prass breakage 7.75, unlined standard 
red ear boxes 8.25, lined standard red 
car boxes 7.75, cocks and faucets 8.00, 
vellow brass castings 6.75; Group No. 
3—Clean fired rifie shells 8.25, old 
rolled brass 7.75, brass pipe and admir- 
alty condenser tubes 8.00, Muntz metal 
condenser tubes and plated rolled brass 
sheet, pipe and reflectors 7.50; Group 
No. 5—Automobile radiators 7.50. Prices 
on refinery brass, comprising Group 
No. 4; lead-covered and insulated wire 
and:cable, in group No. 1; high grade 
bronze and borings and high lead 
bronze and borings in Group No. 2 are 
all determined by special formula. Fol- 
lowing special preparation premiums 
may be added, except on sales to cop- 
per refiner or brass ingot maker: 
Crucible shape and briquetting, 1%- 
cents on No. 1 wire, No. 1 tinned wire, 
No. 1 heavy and i-cent on No. 2 wire 
and mixed heavy; Special use, 1%- 
cents on copper scrap except also to 
foundry or brass mill; Crucible shape, 
1%-cents On copper alloy scrap. These 
preparation premiums may not be 
added if either of the following quan- 
tity premiums are added: %-cent for 
60,000-pounds of one group, except 
No. 4 and No. 5; %-cent for 40,000 
pounds of one or two groups. Sellers 
and buyers must keep detailed records 
of all transactions. Consumers must 
file reports on Revised forms 120:7a 
and 120:7b by the 10th of each month 
covering each receipt of scrap on which 
settlement was made during preceding 
calendar month. Order does not apply 
to conversion of railroad scrap. 


No, 21—Formaldehyde, effective Aug. 20, 
1941. 


No. 22—Pennsylvania grade crude oil, 
effective Aug. 23, 1941. Pennsylvania 
Bradford crude per barrel $2.75; South- 
west Pennsylvania crude $2.40; Eureka 
$2.34; Southeastern Ohio $2.30; Oil 
City-Titusville, group A $2.68. 


No. 283—Rayon grey goods, Aug. 24, 1941. 


No. 24—Washed cattle tail and winter 
hog hair, issued Aug. 16, 1941. 


No. 25—Fats and oils and their preducts, 
effective Aug. 29, 1941, revoked Feb. 
23, 1942. 


No. 26—Douglas fir lumber, Oct. 1, 1941. 


No. 27—Anthracite coal, effective Sept. 
12, 1941; revoked Sept. 18, 1941. 


No. 28—Ethyl alcohol, effective Sept. 15, 
1941. 


No. 29—By-product blast furnace and 
foundry coke, effective Oct. 1, 1941, 
amended Feb. 7, 1942. By-product 
foundry coke f.o.b. cars at ovens: Ala- 
bama $8.50; Chicago $11.50; Ashland, 
Ky., Ironton, O., Portsmouth, O., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. $10, Detroit, Buffalo, Erie, 
Pa., Philadelphia $11.75; Kearny, 
N. J. $12.15; Painesville, O. $11.25; 
Chattanooga, $9; Milwaukee $12.25. De- 
livered prices: Chicago, Detroit, Erie 
$12.25; St. Louis and East St. Louis 
$12.25 ($12.75 for producers outside 
Missouri, Alabama, Tennessee); In- 
dianapolis, Terre Haute $12; Buffalo 
$12.50; Cincinnati $11.75; Cleveland 
$12.30; Philadelphia $12.38; St. Paul, 
Minn. $14; New England $13.75, pro- 
vided freight from Everett not over 
$3.10, less 15 cents for cash ten days. 
Amendment defines areas governed by 
specific oven prices. 


By-product blast furnace coke: 75 cents 
net ton above weighted average f.o.b. 
oven price in first quarter 1941. Does 
not apply to sales or shipments at less 
than $6 f.0.b. after Sept. 18, 1941. 


No. 30—Waste paper sold east of the 
Rocky Mountains, effective Dec. 15, 
1941. No. 1 mixed $14 net ton, f.0o.b. 
point of shipment. 
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No. 31—<Acetic acid, effective Sept. 29, 


1941. 


No. 32—Paper Board sold east of Rocky 


Mountains, effective Oct. 1, 1941. Max- 
imum delivered prices per net ton: 
Single Manila Lined board $60, chip- 
board $45, white patent coated news 
board $75. 


No. 383—Carded cotton yarns, Oct. 6, 1941. 
No. 34—Wood alcohol, effective Oct. 10, 
1941. 


No. 35—Carded gray and colored yarn 


cotten goods, effective Oct. 21, 1941. 


No. 36—Acetone, effective Oct. 27, 1941. 


Following revised prices effective Jan. 
1, 1942, in cents per lb. delivered in 
Eastern territory, (add “%-cent for 
Western territory): 15.8 in tank cars, 
16.8 carloads in drums, 17.3 less car- 
loads in drums. Eastern territory in- 
cludes New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and states east there- 
of. 


No. 37—Normal Butyl Alcohol (butanol), 


effective Oct. 27, 1941. Following re- 
vised prices effective Jan. 1, 1942, in 
cents per Ib. delivered in Eastern ter- 
ritory (add %-cent for Western terri- 
tory): 15.8 in tank cars, 16.8 carloads 
in drums, 17.3 less-carloads in drums 
Territories same as in No. 36. 


No, 38—Glycerine, effective Nov. 10, 1941. 


Base maximum prices of 11.50c per ib 
for crude glycerine (80 per cent gly- 
cerol) and 18.00c per Ib. for refined 
type. 


No. 398—Upholstery furniture fabrics, ef- 


fective Nov. 10, 1941. 


No. 40—Builders hardware, effective Nov 


19, 1941. Maximum prices for manu- 
facturers and jobbers are highest lev- 
els prevailing during 15-day period 
ended Oct. 14, 1941. Includes insect 
screen as well as such items as knobs, 
locks, hinges, etc. Steel insect screen 
eliminated, Jan. 16, 1942. 


No. 41—Steel castings, effective Dec. 1, 


1941. Maximum prices are those pre- 
vailing on July 15, 1941. Amendment, 
Feb. 3, 1942, places ceiling for rail- 
road specialties at Oct. 1, 1941, levels. 
Amendment, effective March 16, 1942, 
permits producers of railroad specialty 
castings to charge for certain extras, 
coupler repair parts and pattern costs 
customarily charged between Oct. 1-15, 
1941. 

Amendment June 25, 1942, permits ad- 
dition of extra freight cost on ship- 
ments of castings beyond foundries’ 
normal shipping area. 


No. 42—Paraffin Wax, effective Dec. 1, 


1942. 


No. 43—Used steel drums and pails, Dec. 


1, 1941, amended Jan. 10, Feb. 2, June 
10, 1942. Reconditioned units, 14-16 
gal., $1.45; 29-33 gal., $1.85; 50-58 gal., 
$2.25, delivered within 50 miles of re- 
conditioning plant. For each 75 miles 
or fraction add transportation cost, or 
5, 7% or 10 cents, respectively, for 
three capacity classifications. Further 
addition of 15, 25 or 50 cents allowed 
in California, Washington and Oregon. 
Reconditioned lined drum suitable as 
food container takes 15, 20 or 25 cent 
premium. Maximums for raw used 
drums bought direct from emptier 
$0.75, $1 or $1.25. Add 10, 20 or 40 
cents in California, Washington and 
Oregon. When bought from other than 
emptier, raw used drum maximums 
are $1, $1.30 or $1.60. If buyer makes 
own pickup deduct 5, 7% or 10 cents. 
Add 10, 20 or 40 cents if raw used 
drum bought and delivered or picked 
up in California, Washington or Ore- 
gon. Raw steel pails and covers 2, 
3, 5-gallon, are 10, 15 and 20 cents; 
without covers 5, 7, 10 cents; covers 3, 








4, 5 cents; reconditioned pails 31, 36, 
45 cents. 


No. 44—Douglas fir deors, Dec. 10, 1941 


No. 45—Asphalt or tarred roofing prod- 
ucts, effective Dec. 12, 1941. 


No. 46—Relaying rails, effective Dec. 2 
1941. Maximum price for rails 35 
pounds or heavier originating from 
Class I railroads, switching or ter- 
minal companies, $28 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. any station on the railroad 
Dealers or jobbers may charge $30 
in resale. Originating other points $30 
minus lowest rail freight to base near- 
est shipping point, but no less than $24. 
Basine points are Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Chicago, Savannah, Ga.., 
Norfolk, Va., Duluth, St. Louls, Bir- 
mingham, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oreg., Seattle, 
Denver. Maximums on warehouse 
sales $35.84 a gross ton in carlots for 
45-60 Ib. rails, $39.20 for 35-45 lb. rails 
Operation of recognized warehouse 
must be declared to OPA by Dec. 10, 
1941 Contracts made before Feb. 7 
1942 at not over $1.60 per 100 Ibs 
warehouse. for 25 tons and over may 
be filled if completed by March 15 
194”. Buyers of 100 tons or more 
must report to OPA 

No, 47—Old rags, effective Dec. 9, 1941 

No. 48—Flashlights. batteries, bulbs, ef- 
fective Dec. 10, 1941 Maximums are 
highest prices quoted Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1941 Revoked, Feb. 4, 1942 

No. 49—Iron and Steel Products at Re- 
sale, effective Dec. 15, 1941, amended 
Jan. 30, Feb. 2, 1942. Fixes prices gen- 
erally at levels prevailing April 16 
1941 For cold-drawn and seamless 
tubing use prices charged by National 
Tube Co. distributors; for tool steels 
Crucible Steel Co. prices. For less-car- 
load lots of standard nails, annealed 
and galvanized wire for local delivery 
use mill carload price (minus 15c job- 
ber allowance) add carload freight to 
warehouse, plus additions of SOc for 
nails, 60c for annealed wire, 68c for 
galvanized wire. For outside deliv- 
ery add less-carload freight. Markup 
on export sales of all products is lim- 
ited to 5% for agents, 10% for mer- 
chants 
Amendment, March 28, 1942, permits 
addition of storage charges to export 
prices of material acquired) prior to 
Dec. 15, 1941, and held because of fall- 
ure to secure shipping space; also of 
material shipped to port of exportation 
prior to March 1, 1942, and subsequent- 
ly stranded. Provides for export ship- 
ments in exceptional cases where Board 
of Economic Warfare certifies above- 
ceiling price is necessary 
Amendment, March 31, 1942, allows 
sellers of merchant wire products at 
least a 20% mark-up over mill carload 
delivered prices. Establishes following 
freight allowances for products sold on 
Pacific coast to reflect wartime use of 
all-rail shipments: 75 cents per 100 lbs 
on plates, 65 cents on hot and cold 
rolled sheets, 45 cents on structurals 
and galvanized sheets, 25 cents on hot- 
rolled strip, 20 cents on hot rolled mer- 
chant bars. Also clarifies status of 
retailers and sets up simpler proced- 
ure for seeking exemption to schedule 






































































No. 50—Green coffee, effective Dec. 11, 
1941. 


No. 51—Coecea Beans and Butter, Dec. 11, 
1941. 


No. 52—Pepper, effective Dec. 11, 1941 


No. 53—Fats and Oils, effective Dec. 13, 
1941. 


Ne. 54—Douglas Fir Peeler Logs, effec- 
tive Dec. 20, 1941. 


No. 55—Second hand textile bags, Dec. 
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16, 1941. Replaced March 30, 1942, by 
new schedule setting prices according 
to size of bag and weight of material. 

No. 56—Reclaimed rubber, Dec. 20, 1941. 
Maximums are highest prices received 
Nov. 5 to Dec. 5, 1941. 

No. 57—Wool floor covering, Dec. 16, 
1941. 

No. 58—Weol, wool tops, yarns, Dec. 18, 
1941. 

No. 59—Kapok, Dec. 18, 1941. 

No. 60—Direct consumption sugars, ef- 
fective Dec. 22, 1941. 

No. 61—Leather, effective Dec. 29, 1941. 
Maximum prices are highest prevail- 
ing levels between Nov. 6 and Dec. 6, 
1941. 

No, 62—Cigarettes, effective Dec. 30, 
1941. 


No. 683—New Rubber Tires & Tubes, ef- 
fective Jan. 5, revised April 25, 1942. 










































































No. 64—Domestic cooking and heating 
stoves, effective Jan. 5, 1942. Maxi- 
mums for regular line stoves are 112% 
of lowest price quoted by manufactur- 
ers from Jan. 15 to June 1, 1941. For 
private brands maximums are 112% 
of lowest price charged during same 
period. 


No. 65—Resale of floor coverings, effec- 
tive Jan. 5, 1942. 


No. 66—Retreaded, Recapped Tires, effec- 
tive Jan. 19, 1942. Establishes maxi- 
mums for retreading, full capping, or 
top capping with different grades of 
camelback and varying tread depth. 


No. 67—New machine tools, effective Jan. 
21, 1942. Maximum prices for dealers 
and manufacturers are Oct. 1, 1941 
lists or, in absence of such list, last 
price at which similar articles sold be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Oct. 1, 1941. 
Amended, March 13, 1942, to permit 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buf- 
falo, to exceed its Oct. 1, 1941, list 
prices for three machine tools which 
it manufactures. Amendment, March 
28, 1942, grants exemptions on certain 
tools to Stokerunit Corp., Milwaukee; 
Fox Grinder Inc., Pittsburgh; Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo. 
Amendment, April 7, authorizes Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., to raise 
price of 150 Model No. 26 Hydrolap 
machines from $7025 to 7290 each. De- 
flance Machine Works, Defiance, O., 
permitted. to sell 100 Model 112-21” 
at $1600 each, 50 Model 200-26” at 
$2062 each. Exceptions granted April 
21 to Gould & Eberhardt and Cleve- 
land Automatic Machine Co. 


No. 68—Hide glue steck, Jan. 20, 1942. 


No, 69—Primary Lead, effective Jan. 15, 
1942. Maximums in cents per pound in 
carloads delivered St. Louis: Pigs— 
Common lead 6.35; corroding lead 6.45; 
chemical lead 6.45; copperized lead 6.40 
when made from common lead, 6.50 
when made from corroding lead. In- 
gots or Special Shapes—‘-cent higher 
for each grade. New York prices 15 
points above St. Louis; Chicago dis- 
trict 5 points; Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland-Akron 15; Pittsburgh, Con- 
necticut, Boston, Springfield, Worces- 
ter 20. 


No. 70—Scrap and secondary lead, effec- 
tive Jan. 15, 1942. Maximum scrap 
prices f.o.b. point of shipment are de- 
termined by deducting from the mawxi- 
mum prices for common lead at vari- 
ous basing points the following: .55c 
for soft, hard and cable lead scrap 
and .65c for battery lugs and lead con- 
tent of lead covered copper cable. 
Maximum secondary prices f.o.b. point 
of shipment, carlots, determined by ap- 
plying following differentials to bas- 
ing points for common primary pig 
lead: Low grade pig (minus 99.73%) 
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deduct .15¢c; low grade ingots, linked 
ingots, other special shapes add .10c; 
high grade (99.73% plus), base price; 
high grade ingots, linked ingots, other 
special shapes, add 50c. Amendment 
March 31, 1942, raises antimonial lead 
price 1% cents per pound of contained 
antimony. Revises method of comput- 
ing maximum prices for battery lead 
plates by requiring assay for only lead 
and antimony content. 


No. 71—Cadmium, effective Jan. 19, 1942. 


Maximum prices for primary and sec- 
ondary metallic cadmium per pound 
delivered are 95c for anodes, balls, 
discs and other special or patented 
shapes, 90c for bars, ingots, pencils, 
pigs, plates, rods, slabs, sticks and 
other regular straight or flat forms. 
Amendment, June 22, 1942, sets maxi- 
mum for 5 Ibs. or less in containers at 
highest level is October, 1941. 


No. 72—Fuel oil (Bunker C and No. 6 


grade), effective Jan. 9, 1942. Revoked 
March 26, 1942. 


No, 7°—Fish meal, effective Jan. 20, 1942. 
No. 74—Animal product feedingstuffs, 


effective Jan. 20, 1942. 


No. 75—Dead-Burned Grain Magnesite, 


effective Jan. 28, 1942. Maximum prices 
per ton, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash., are $22 
in bulk. $26 in bags or sacks. West- 
vaco Chlorine Products Corp. may 
eharge regular California customers 
$10 higher from Patterson plant or 
from stocks at Permanente. Westvaco 
may charge Vanadium Corp. of 
America and Mathieson Alkali Works 
$40.50, f.0.b. Patterson. For export and 
$7.50 a net ton when packed in double 
jute sacks, $12.50 in wooden barrels. 


No. 76—Hide Glue, effective Jan. 28, 1942. 
No. 77—Beehive Furnace Coke, effective 


Jan. 26, 1942. Maximum for this grade 
produced in Pennsylvania $6 per net 
ton, f.0.b. cars ovens, Connellsville, 
Pa. Does not apply to foundry coke. 


No. 78—Oxalic acid, effective Feb. 2, 


1942. Maximum prices for carlots in 
cents per Ib., f.0.b. producer’s shipping 
point, for crystalline oxalic acid, 11% 
in containers of more than 290 Ibs., 
11% in containers of 100-290 lbs. Pow- 
dered acid 1 cent higher. 

Amendment, March 31, 1942, exempts 
reagent grade from schedule provisions. 


No. 798—Carbon tetrachloride, effective 


Feb. 2, 1942. 


No. 80—Lithopone, effective Feb. 2, 1942. 


Maximum prices cents per Ib. delivered 
in bags in carlots in New Mexico, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Montana and eastern 
states: Normal 4.25; high strength bar- 
ium, calcium 5.60; high strength mag- 
nesium 5.75; titanated 5.60; zinc sul- 
phide 8.25. Add ‘%-cent for less car- 
lots. Prices other states %-cent above 
eastern territory. Amendment Feb. 27, 
1942, permits non-manufacturing deal- 
ers and exporters to fill, at higher than 
celiing prices, contracts made prior to 
Feb. 2, 1942. Affects only lithopone on 
hand or in transit Feb. 2. Detailed re- 
ports on such deliveries must be fur- 
nished OPA within ten days. 


No. 81—Primary Zinc, effective Jan. 29, 


1942. Maximum carload prices in 
cents per Ib., f.o.b. E. St. Louis, I11.; 
Prime western 8.25; selected 8.35; brass 
special 8.50; intermediate 8.75. High 
grade and special high grade are 9.25, 
delivered. Producers may add 0.15c 
for 20,000 pounds to carlots, 0.25c for 
10,000-20,000 pounds, 0.40c for 20U0- 
10,000 pounds, 0.50¢c for less than 2000 
pounds. Other sellers may add 0.65c, 
0.75¢c, 1.00c and 1.50c for respective 
quantities. 

Amendment, March 13, 1942, requires 
producers to file with OPA copy of all 
toll agreements; smelters must file 





agreements involving zinc made t 
other than listed specifications which 
are revised in the amendment. 


No. 82—Wire, Cable and Accessories, ef 
fective Jan. 29, 1942. Includes hot 
rolled black or cleaned rods for elec- 
trical uses, and copper, copperciad or 
copper alloy wire used for conducting 
electricity. Maximum prices are manu 
facturers net prices on Oct. 15, 1941 
Weatherproof wire prices figured 
against base price of 17.5 cents. Fo: 
material containing lead, add numbe: 
of pounds of lead times $0.00325. 


No. 83—Radio Receivers and Phono 
graphs, effective Feb. 9, 1942. Manu 
facturers’ maximum prices are high- 
est net prices received Oct. 15, 1941 
or in preceding three-month period 
OPA must approve prices for models 
offered after Oct. 15. 


No. 84—Parts for Radio Receivers and 


Phonographs, effective Feb. 9, 1942 
Manufacturers’ maximum prices are 
highest net prices received Oct. 15 
1941, or in preceding three-month pe- 
riod. 


No. 85—New Passenger Automobiles, ef 


fective Feb. 2, 1942. Maximum whole 
sale prices are highest prices prevail- 
ing Oct. 1 to Oct. 15, 1941 (Feb. 2 
prices for Packard and Crosley) plus 
lower of $15 or 1% of list price for 
each elapsed month after Jan. 31 
1942. Add taxes and fixed delivery 
charges for retail prices. 


No. 86—Domestic Washing Machines, 


Ironing Machines, effective Feb. 9, 1942 
Manufacturers’ maximum prices are 
highest prices quoted Oct. 1-Oct. 15, 
1941 (Feb. 2, 1942 prices for Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co.). OPA must ap- 
prove prices for models offered after 
Oct. 15. 


No, 87—Scrap Rubber, effective Feb. 5, 


1942. Maximum prices fixed at seven 
reclaiming centers, including geo- 
graphical differentials. 


No. 88—Petroleum and Petroleum Prod- 


ucts, effective Feb. 2, 1942. 


No. 89-——Bed Linens, effective Feb. 2, 


1942. 


No. 90—Rayon Waste, effective Feb. 3, 


1942. 


No. 91—Tea, effective Feb. 3, 1942. 
No. 92—Sey Bean and Peanut Oils, ef- 


fective Feb. 4, 1942. 


No. 98—Mercury, effective Feb. 4, 1942 


Prime virgin mercury produced in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada or Arizona, $191 per 76- 
pound flask. When produced in Texas 
or Arkansas, $193. When imported from 
Mexico, $193, f.o.b. United States 
freight station nearest point of entry, 
including duty. Other imports $191, 
f.o.b. port of entry. Agent’s selling 
commission limited to 1% of maximum 
price. Amendment, effective Feb. 10, 
1942, permits dealers with stocks on 
hand or in transit Feb. 4 to deliver 
such stocks until March 2, 1942, at 
prices necessary to meet contracts made 
prior to Feb. 4. Verified statement of 
such transactions must be filed with 
OPA. 

Amended March 17, 1942, to permit 
dealers to split with another deale! 
or broker the 2 per cent premium al- 
lowed. 


No. 94—Western Pine Lumber, effective 


Feb. 15, 1942. Maximum prices gen- 
erally are those prevailing during 
period Oct. 1-15, 1941. 


No. 95—Nylon Hose, effective Feb. 5 


1942. 


No. 96—Domestic Fuel Oil Storage Tanks, 


effective Feb. 20, 1942. Typical prices 
for carload shipment of 26-inch, 16- 
gage steel, 275-gallon capacity tank 
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re $17.35 in the East, $17.70 in the 
Midwest, $31.95 in the Far West. 

No. 97—Southern Hardwood Lumber, ef- 
fective Feb. 20, 1942. Cuts prices $2 
to $5 a thousand feet from previous 
levels. 

No. 98 — Titanium Pigments, effective 

~ Mareh 1, 1942. Prices are those pre- 
vailing Oct. 1, 1941. Regular grade, 
20 tons or more, delivered in bags in 
eastern territory, 14%c per pound. De- 
liveries in western territory %-cent 
higher. 

No. 99—Acetyl Salicylic Acid (aspirin), 
effective Feb. 16, 1942. 

No. 100—Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings, 

effective Feb. 20, 1942. Prices estab- 
lished in terms of minimum discounts 
from standard revised price list. Min- 
imum discount for 2-6 inch extra heavy 
pipe 52%-10-10 for carload shipments 
by rail or 10-ton or greater shipment 
by truck, 52% for less-carload by rail 
or less than 10 tons by truck. Amend- 
ment, March 7, 1942, permits ware- 
house sellers to compute delivery 
charges by method employed Oct. 1, 
1941. 
Amendment, March 31, 1942, permits 
producers to compute delivered prices 
on emergency shipments of less than 
250 pounds in same manner as ware- 
house shipments are determined. 


No. 101—Citric Acid, effective Feb. 16, 
1942. 

No. 102—Household Mechanical Refrig- 
erators, effective Feb. 9, 1942. Maxi- 
mum prices for manufacturers whose 
1942 model prices were approved by 
OPA are net prices in effect Feb. 2, 
1942. Prices of all new models must 
be approved by OPA. 


Ne. 103—Salicylic acid, effective Feb. 16, 
1942. 


No. 104—Vitamin C, effective Feb. 16, 
1942. 


No. 105—Gears, Pinions, Sprockets, Speed 
Reducers, effective Feb. 18, 1942. Max- 
imum prices are those in effect Oct. 
15, 1941. Prices of special items not 
made before are to be computed on 
basis of Oct. 15, labor and material 
costs, using price-setting method em- 
ployed on that date. Amendment, 
April 8, 1942, exempts manufacturers 
whose 1941 sales were less than $5000 
from submitting monthly reports. Ex- 
cludes automotive and tractor trans- 
missions and rear axle assemblies 
from list of speed reducers. 

No. 106—Domestic Shorn Wool, effective 
Feb. 28, 1942. 


No. 107—Used Tires and Tubes, effective 
March 16, 1942. Establishes maximum 


retail prices varying with tread thick- 
ness. 


No. 108—Nitrogen Fertilizing Materials, 
effective March 23, 1942. 

No. 108—Aircraft Spruce, effective April 
1, 1942. Maximum prices vary up to 
$690 per 1000 board feet, plus extras 
when the lumber is kiln dried. 


Noe. 110—Household Mechanical Refrig- 
erators (Resale), effective March 30, 
1942. Ceilings are manufacturers’ rec- 
ommended retail price lists. Margins 
of wholesale distributors limited to 
Oct. 1-15, 1941 levels. 


No. 1ll—Household Vacuum Cleaners 
(Resale), effective March 30, 1942. 
Ceilings are manufacturers’ recom- 
mended retail price lists. Margins of 
wholesale distributors limited to Oct. 
1-15, 1941, levels. 

No. 112—Anthracite Coal, effective April 
1, 1942. Freezes prices at Oct. 1-15, 
1941 levels. 

Ne. 118—Iron Ore, effective April 10, 

1942. Applies to ore produced in Min- 

nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Max- 
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imums are weighted average spot 
prices, based on Lower Lake ports de- 
livery, at which spot sales of such 
ore were made during 1941 shipping 
season. “Escalator” clause eliminated 
from unexpired contracts. Maximum 
for ore shipped from mine idle in 1940 
and 1941 is equivalent of $4.45 per 
gross ton, Lower Lake ports, for Mes- 
abi Nonbessemer 51.50% iron, ad- 
justed for grade and analysis. Base 
prices on other grades: Mesabi Besse- 
mer $4.60; Old Range Nonbessemer 
$4.60; Old Range Bessemer $4.75; High 
Phosphorus $4.35. Penalties for silica 
and fine structure and premium for 
lump ore for open hearth use are those 
prevailing in 1941. Producers must 
report by 10th of month on preceding 
month’s production and sales. 

No. 114—Woeod pulp, effective April 20, 
1942. 


No. 115—Silk Waste, April 25, 1942. 
No. 116—China, Pottery, April 27, 1942 
No. 117—Used Egg Cases, April 23, 1942. 
No. 118—Cotton Products, May 4, 1942. 


No. 119—Tires and Tubes (Original 
Equipment), April 27, 1942. Maximum 
prices are 5% -above highest levels 
prevailing in 1941. 


No. 120—RBituminous Coal, May 18, 1942. 
Fixes mine prices at Oct. 1-15, 1941 
levels. 


No. 121—Miscellaneous Solid Fuels, May 
18, 1942. Fixes producers’ prices at 
Dec. 15-31, 1941, levels. 

No. 122—All Solid Fuels, May 18, 1942. 
Fixes prices for dealers other than 
producers at Dec. 15-31, 1941 levels. 

No. 123—Weol Waste, April 28, 1942. 

No. 124—Rolled Zinc Products, May 11, 
1942. Fixes producers prices at Nov 
29, 1941 levels. 

No. 125—Nonferrous Castings, May 11, 
1942. Fixes producers’ prices at Oct. 
1-15, 1941 levels. 

No, 126—Fluorspar, May 11, 1942. Fixes 
producers’ prices at Jan. 2, 1942, levels. 

No. 127—Finished Piece Goods, May 4, 
1942. 

No. 128—Processing Piece Goods, May 4, 
1942. 

No. 129——Paper, Products, Raw Materials, 
May 11, 1942. Fixes prices generally 
at Oct. 1-15, 1941 levels. 


No. 130—Newsprint Paper, May 11, 1941 

No, 131—Camelback, May 11, 1941. Man- 
ufacturers’ prices fixed at March, 1942 
level. 


No. 182—Waterproof Footwear, May 11, 
1942. 

No. 1883—Farm Equipment, May 11, 1942. 
Fixes retail prices at Oct. 1-15, 1941, 
level. 


No. 184—Read Machinery, May 11, 1942. 
Rental charges to user fixed at Oct. 
1-15, 1941 levels. 


No. 135—Mixed Fertilizer, April 28, 1942. 


No. 136—Machines and Parts, July 1, 
1942. Maximum prices for new units 
or machine work are those in effect 
Oct. 1, 1941, or based on costs prevail- 
ing that date. For used units, maxi- 
mums are 85% of Oct. 1 price for re- 
built and guaranteed machines and 
parts, 55% for others. Covers acces- 
sories, such as perishable tools, as well 
as complete machines. 


No. 187—Moteor Fuel, May 18, 1942. Maxi- 
mum service station prices are highest 
March, 1942, levels. 


No. 138—Ferromanganese, May 1, 1942. 
Carload lots of 78-82% grade, f.o.b 
Atlantic Seaboard, $135 per gross ton. 
Differential for each 1% manganese 
down to 75% and up to 85% is $1.70. 
Prices are f.o.b. Rockdale or Rockwood, 





Tenn., for Tennessee Products Corp., 
Birmingham for Sloss Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. Extras per gross ton: $6 
for packed carload lots; $10 for gross 
ton lots packed; $13.50 for less than 
ton lots when packed down to 200 
pounds, $18 when less than 200 pounds 
Premiums for crushing to specified 
mesh are those of April 28, 1942. 

No. 139—Used Household Mechanical Re- 
frigerators, effective May 18, 1942. Es- 
tablishes maximum prices for used 
units of various makes. 

No. 140—Sanitary Napkins, May 20, 1942. 

No. 141—Shearlings, effective May 13, 
1942. 

No. 142—Summer Seasonal Commodities, 
effective May 18, 1942. Sets retail 
prices. 

No. 143—Tires and Tubes (Wholesale), 
effective May 18, 1942. 

No. 144—Insecticides and Fungicides, ef- 
fective May 18, 1942. Sets retail prices 

No. 145—Pickled Sheepskins, effective 
May 23, 1942. 

No. 146—Appalachian Hardwood, effec- 
tive May 19 and June 1, 1942. 

No. 147—Bolts and Nuts, effective May 
28, 1942. Maximum prices for bolts, 
units, screws and rivets set at Oct 
1-15, 1941, levels 

No. 148—Pork Products, May 21, 1942 

No. 149—Mechanical Rubber Goods, ef- 
fective May 27, 1942. Effective June 
15 on government contracts dated prior 
to May 18, 1942; July 1 on sales to 
War and Navy Departments. Maxi- 
mum prices of standard industrial 
items are Oct. 1, 1941 levels: custom- 
made goods figured on Jan. 5, 1942. 
costs. 

No, 150—Mlilled Rice, May 25, 1942. 

No. 151—New Bags, May 25, 1942 

No. 152—Canned Vegetables, May 25, 
1942. 

No. 153—Women’s Clothing, May 29, 1942 

No, 154—Ice, May 25, 1942. 

No. 155—Central 
June 1. 

No. 156—Beef Products, June 2, 1942. 

No. 157—Mililitary Textiles, Apparel, June 
4, 1942. 

No. 158—“War” Bicycles, June 5, 1942. 
Maximum retail prices $32.50 in East, 
$33.50 in Midwest, $34.50 in Far West 

No. 159—Concrete Reinforcing Bars, 
(fabricated) effective June 15, 1942. 
Allows fabricator margin of 50 cents 
per 100 Ibs. above f.o.b. mill price. 
Maximum delivered price of fabricated 
bars in cents per Ib., 2.40. Exceptions: 
2.77 if bought by fabricator at Gulf 
basing point price, 2.80 at Pacific 
Coast basing point; 2.57 delivered To- 
ledo; 2.52 in carloads delivered Detroit 

No. 160—Wooden Agricultural Contain- 
ers, June 6, 1942. 

No. 161—West Coast Logs, June 20, 1942 

No, 162—NSale and Rental of Used Type- 
writers, July 1, 1942 

No. 163—Woolen & Worsted Civilian Ap- 

No. 164—Red Cedar Shingles, effective 
parel Fabrics, effective June 22, 1942 
June 29, 1942. 

No, 165—Consumer Service, effective 
July 1, 1942. Covers any service sold 
to ultimate consumer other than in- 
dustrial or commercial user 

No. 166—Zine Oxides, effective June 22, 
1942, Maximum delivered price for 
carlots of leaded zinc oxides contain- 
ing 35% or more lead 7.00c per Ib. 
Premium for less-carlots \-cent. 

No. 167—Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber, 
effective June 27, 1942. 

No, 168—Converted Rayon Yarn, effec- 
tive June 24, 1942 

No. 169—Beef & Veal (wholesale), effec- 
tive July 13, 1942 


Hardweod Lumber, 











Priorities Regulation No. 11 (Production 


Requirements Plan), issued by the War 
Production Board June 11, requires 
every large user of metal to obtain a 
quarterly authorization for all his 
scarce material requirements. 


Operation under this Plan formerly was 


voluntary. Starting July 1, its use be- 
comes mandatory for all companies 
using quarterly $5000 or more worth 
of a specified list of 36 types of metals 
-ncluding iron and steel and the 
common nonferrous metals—with the 
following exceptions: 


United States or other government agen- 


cles (not including those engaged in 
manufacture, such as shipyards, ar- 
senals, prison factories, etc., which are 
subject to the requirements); com- 
panies or persons engaged in: Trans- 
portation; furnishing of heat, light, 
power, electricity, gas or water to 
others; mining or quarrying; produc- 
tion, refining, transportation, distribu- 
tion or marketing of petroleum or as- 
sociated hydrocarbons; communica- 
tions; sewerage or drainage; wholesal- 
ing, retailing, warehousing or other 
similar operations which do not involve 
manufacture or processing of mate- 
rials; extracting, refining, alloying or 
processing metal ores or scrap into raw 
metal; construction. 


With these exceptions, all companies 


using metals worth $5000 or more ina 
quarter are required to fille a PRP ap- 
plication on Form PD-25A before July 
1. For the benefit of companies using 
less than $5000 worth of basic metal 
quarterly and therefore not required 
to apply under the Production Require- 
ments Plan, a percentage of the total 
supply of materials will be set aside, 
and these companies may obtain their 
minimum requirements from this re- 
serve by use of the regular priorities 
procedures previously in effect. 


An interim procedure is provided to al- 


low companies which have properly 
filed an application but have not yet 
received a rating certificate under 
PRP to continue applying preference 
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ratings under any appropriate “P” or- 
der (even if the “P” order was sched- 
uled to expire on June 30) or individual 
preference rating certificates, or to ex- 
tend preference ratings on orders 
which the company is engaged in 
filling. 


However, the company may not use any 


such preference rating or ratings to 
obtain more than 40 per cent of the 
amount of any given material which 
has been indicated in its PRP appli- 
cation as the estimated requirement 
for the quarter, and any material so 
obtained must be deducted from the 
amount authorized on the PRP certi- 
ficate when it is received. No pro- 
ducer who is required to come under 
the Production Requirements Plan and 
who fails to file an application on 
PD-25A by June 30 may use any 
preference rating after that date ex- 
cept ratings specifically assigned for 
construction or capital equipment. 


No company which has received a PRP 


certificate may apply or extend any 
other preference rating except for 
capital equipment or construction, and 
no such company may accept delivery 
of materials listed in Materials List 
No. 1 of PD-25A, or other materials 
for which he has sought priority as- 
sistance, in greater quantities than 
those authorized on the certificate, 
even if the materials can be obtained 
without use of a preference rating. 


Companies operating under PRP which 


need capital equipment or priority as- 
sistance for construction or expansion 
may apply in the usual way on PD-1A 
or PD-200 and PD-200A application 
forms. 


The list of metals referred to by this 


regulation follows: 
METALS LIST 


(a) Any of the metals listed in sub- 


paragraph (1) below in any of the 
forms listed in subparagraph (2) be- 
low: 


(1) Metals: 
Iron; Carbon Steel; Alloy Steel; Stainless 





Steel; Aluminum; Magnesium; Copper: 
Brass; Bronze; Lead (including anti- 
monial); Zinc; Nickel; Tin; Cupro- 
nickel; Monel; Nickel-silver; Chrome 
Nickel; Babbitt Metal. 


Solder Type Metal; Metal Carbides; Anti- 


mony; Arsenic; Beryllium; Bismuth; 
Cadmium; Cobalt; Iridium; Mercury: 
Molybdenum; Palladium; Platinum: 
Platinum-iridium alloy; Rhodium; 
Ruthenium; Tungsten. 


(2) Forms of Metal: 
Anodes, bars, billets, blooms, blocks, 


castings, (including die castings), 
cones, dust, extruded shapes, fabricated 
shapes, foil, forgings, ingots, pigs, pipe. 
plates, powder, rails, refinery shapes, 
rings, rivets, rods, scrap, sheets, shot, 
skelp, slabs, strip, structural shapes 
and piling, tie plates and track acces- 
sories, tube and tubing, tube rounds, 
wheels and axles, wire and wire rods, 
wire products (including barbed and 
twisted fencing, bale ties, nails, staples, 
rope and strand). 


(b) The following ferro-alloying agents: 
Calcium 


Molybdate; Ferrochromium; 
Ferrocolumbium; Ferromanganese; Fer- 
romolybdenum; Ferronickel; Ferroti- 
tanium; Ferrotungsten, Ferrouranium; 
Ferrovanadium; Ferrozirconium; Ferro- 
carbon-titanium; Ferrophosphorus; Fer- 
rosilicon; Silicomanganese; Spiegeleisen 


(c) The following oxides and other com- 


pounds of nonferrous metals: 


Aluminum chloride, anhydrous; Alumi- 


num fluoride; Aluminum oxide, refined; 
Antimony oxide; Chromic oxide; 
Chromite (exclude refractory grades): 
Cobalt oxide; Copper sulfate; Lead 
carbonate; Lead Oxide (litharge) Lead 
Peroxide; Lead sulfate; Magnesium 
Oxide; Mercuric oxide. 


Mercury chlorides; Molybdenum oxide 


Nickel Oxide; Potassium chloride; 
Potassium chromate and dichromate; 
Sodium chromate and bichromate; So- 
dium tungstate; Tin chlorides; Titan- 
ium dioxide; Tungsten ores and oxides 
(basis 60 per cent WO,); Vanadium 
oxide; Zine oxide, leaded; Zinc oxide 
lead free; Zine sulfate. 


PREFERENCE RATING APPLICATION 


Use of preference ratings has been 


simplified and standardized by the 
terms of an amendment to Priorities 
Regulation No. 3. 


Effective July 1, any preference rating, 


no matter how it has been assigned, 
may be applied or extended by a single 
form of certification, which states 
merely that the purchaser certified to 
the seller and to WPB that he is en- 
titled to. use the preference ratings 
indicated on his purchase order, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Prior- 
ities Regulation No. 3. 


Provisions of existing orders which re- 


quire a purchaser to furnish this sup- 
plier with copies of preference rating 
orders or other special certifications 
are all rescinded, except for the special 
provisions of Priorities Regulation No. 
9 with respect to the application of 
preference ratings for certain types of 
exports. This change does not, how- 
ever, affect any provision of existing 
preference rating orders which limits 
the kinds of material which may be 


obtained by use of the assigned rating, 
or which requires specific information 
on purchase orders. 


In addition to the standard certification, 
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orders on which a preference rating is 
applied or extended after July 1, must 
also include the identification symbols 
required by Priorities Regulation No. 
10, which established the Allocation 
Classification system. 


The amended regulation No. 3 restricts 


extension of preference ratings, in most 
cases, to material which will be de- 
livered to, or physically incorporated 
in a product delivered to the person 
to whom the rating was originally 
assigned, or which will be used to re- 
place in inventory materials so de- 
livered, subject to definite limitations. 
A rating may not be extended to re- 
place materials in inventory except to 
the extent necessary to restore the 
inventory to a practicable working 
minimum. No rating higher than A-1-B, 
may be assigned to orders for replace- 
ment of materials in inventory, even 
though the order for which the ma- 
terials were used may have carried 
a higher rating. 


Special provision is made for small 


manufacturers not operating under 
the PRP. Such producers may extend 
ratings to deliveries of operating sup- 


plies including lubricants, small perish- 







able tools, etc., which are required and 
will be consumed in filling the rated 
order which they are é@xtending, but 
the cost of such operating supplies 
must not exceed 10 per cent of the 
cost of the materials to which the 
rating is extended and which such sup- 
plies are used to process. Not more 
than 25 per cent of the operating sup- 
plies obtained in this way during any 
month may be metals in the forms 
described in the metals list of prior- 
ities regulation No. 11. 


Class 1 producers as defined in Prior- 


ities Regulation No. 11—large users 
of metals required to apply under the 
production requirements plan—are pro- 
hibited from extending ratings for any 
purpose after July 1. They must file 
PD-25-A applications to obtain their 
materials requirements, and they may 
apply only ratings assigned on their 
PRP certificates or ratings specifically 
assigned to them for construction or 
acquisition of capital items. Ratings 
assigned on PRP certificates, like all 
other ratings, will be applied by the 
standard form of certification pre- 
scribed by the amended regulation 
No. 3. 
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ALLOCATION Classification System which will 
enable the War Production Board to trace the flow 
of materials in terms of end-use from primary pro- 
ducers to finished products has been established 
by the Division of Industry Operations of WPB. 


The new system will be used on all purchase or- 
ders and reports to WPB and will Supersede a variety 
of use classifications now required under materials 
(“M”) orders. 

Allocation classification symbols must be used on 
all orders placed by manufacturers, fabricators and 
primary producers after June 30 and on all such 
orders which call for deliveries after July 31, re- 
gardless of when orders for materials were placed. 


Essential features of Priorities Regulation No. 10, 
establishing the classification, follow: 


PRIORITIES REGULATION NO. 10—Allocation 
Classification System—(a) Classification System Es- 
tablished. There is hereby established an Alloca- 
tion Classification System, in accordance with the 
Instructions issued by the Director of Industry Op- 
erations on the date of issuance of this Regulation. 
Except as provided in paragraph (b) below, the 


appropriate Allocation Classification Symbol and 
Purchaser’s Symbol as required by said Instructions 
shall be indicated by every person placing a pur- 
chase order or contract on: 

(1) All purchase orders or contracts placed after 
June 30, 1942: 

(2) All purchase orders or contracts, eithet here 
tofore or hereafter placed, calling for delivery 
after July 31, 1942. Any person who has heretofore 
placed such a purchase order or contract may at 
any time hereafter and shall before July 31, 1942, 
notify the person with whom such purchase order 
on contract has been placed of the symbols appli- 
cable thereto. 

(b) Eazceptions as to Retail Purchases. The pro 
visions of paragraph (a) hereof shall not be ap- 
plicable to retail purchases, purchases by retailers 
or purchases by distributors for resale to retailers. 
Industrial and mill suppliers, warehouses and oth- 
er businesses performing similar functions for in- 
dustry shall not be deemed retailers for the pur 
poses of this paragraph. 

J. S. Knowlson, 
Director of Industry Operations 
























Purpose and General Instructions 


I. Purpose 


The purpose of the Allocation Classifi- 
cation is: 


(1) To obtain standardization and re- 
duce the rules of different forms for al- 
location purposes that industry now 
must submit to the War Production 
Board. 


(2) To furnish information needed by 
the War Production Board in the alloca- 
tion of materials. 

To allocate intelligently, it is neces- 
sary to know the subdivision of the 
war, industrial and civilian programs 
for which materials are going to be 
used. For example, it is essential to 
know whether the materials are going 
to tanks, or destroyers, or railroads, or 
to office machinery and supplies in or- 
der to determine allocation policy. In 
addition, it is necessary to know in a 
general way what type of purchasers 
will eventually receive particular prod- 
ucts of industry, Le. whether the prod- 
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ucts will eventually be delivered to the 
Army, Navy, etc. 

Accordingly, a dual classification sys- 
tem has been provided consisting of Al- 
location Classification Symbols 
form of numbers), which will designate 
the particular kind of product for which 
material ordered will be used and Pur- 
chasers’ Symbols (in the form of letters) 
to indicate the general type of purchas- 
ers to which delivery will be made. 

Neither the allocation § classification 
symbols nor the purchasers’ symbol are 
intended to indicate order of importance 
but are merely designed to provide a 
convenient means 


(1) of identification of the subdivi- 
sions of the program for which the prod- 
ucts or materials ordered are destined: 


(2) of identification of the type of 
ultimate purchaser of the product; and 


(3) of transmitting such identification 
on down through industry to the orig- 
inal suppliers of the material. 

Retail purchases and purchases by re- 
tailers, will not transmit an allocation or 


purchaser's symbol on their orders 
Since the retailer does not place an allo 
cation or purchaser's symbol on its or 
ders, the manufacturer, wholesaler or 
(in the distributor receiving these orders will 
place the Purchaser's symbol DP, on 
these orders Industrial and mill sup 
pliers, warehouses and businesses per 


forming similar functions for 
are not deemed retailers 


industry 


Il. Allocation Classification Number 
System 


A. General Description 

Each business is assigned to a num 
bered Class with certain exceptions dis- 
cussed in paragraph (2) below, and most 
Classes are, in turn, divided into sub- 
classes indicated by a decimal number 

In general terms every purchase or 
der is to carry its allocation classifica 
tion symbol. 

There are two principal kinds of situ- 
ations to distinguish in selecting the 
proper classification: 


(1) The business of the purchaser ma) 
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fall directly into one or more of the Al- 
location Classifications. In this case the 
business simply places on its purchase 
order the symbol representing the busi- 
ness for which the purchase order is 
placed. 

For example, the manufacturer of 
tanks places the symbo!] 3.10 on all its 
purchase orders. The truck manufac- 
turer uses 10.20. The railroad uses 10.10. 


(2) The business of the purchaser does 
not fall directly into any of the classifi- 
cations. In this case, the purchaser has 
no symbol to identify its own business 
but simply transmits the symbol it re- 
ceives on the purchase orders which its 
customers have placed with it. 

For example, the manufacturer of 
electric motors receiving an order from 
a railroad bearing the symbol 10.10 
places the same symbol] 10.10, on its pur- 
chase order. 

Mixed cases are covered below. 

Once a business has determined in 
which situation it finds itself, it should 
then place the proper symbol or symbols 
on every purchase order which is issued. 


B. Procedure for Use of Classifications 


(1) Each business should first deter- 
mine whether or not its operations fall di- 
rectly into one or more of the allocation 
classifications listed or whether it should 
use the Allocation Classification symbols 
that are on the orders which it receives 
from its customers. 


To determine this, each business should 
consult the Specific Instructions and the 
detailed Classified or Alphabetical Lists. 
These should furnish the necessary in- 
formation to enable each business to 
classify its operations properly. 

(2) Each business directly falling in 
any class should consult the “Specific 
Instructions” covering its classification 
for any specific instructions that may 
apply to that classification alone. 

(3) Where the operations of a _ busi- 
ness fall directly into one or more Allo- 
cation Classifications— 

a. Any business whose operations fall 
directly into one Allocation Classification 
should place its classification symbols on 
all purchase orders that it issues regard- 
less of what they are for. For example, 
a railroad ordering metalworking ma- 
chinery would classify the order under 
Railroad (10.10) despite the fact that 
metalworking machinery is a separate 
classification. 


b. Any business whose operations fall 
directly into two or more Allocation 
Classifications should transmit the sym- 
bol of each classification to the extent 
that it can trace the particular purchase 
to the proper classification under its es- 
tablished methods of bookkeeping or in- 
ventory control. Where this is not prac- 
ticable, it should place on its purchase 
orders the percentage division between 
its sales for the latest available month. 
For example, a company engaged in the 
manufacture of household furniture and 
office furniture and maintaining a single 
inventory should place on its orders 
16.00—-60%, 19.00—40%. 


(4) In the case of a business manu- 
facturing parts of sub-assemblies, such 
as electric motors, air compressors, ball 
bearings, etc., which do not fall directly 
within any of the listed classifications— 


a. Where an item can be traced direct- 
ly to one Allocation Classification, the 
business should transmit the classification 
symbol for that item on its purchase or- 
der. For example, if a storage battery 
company orders materials to be used in 
the manufacture of storage batteries for 
automobiles, the symbol for automobiles 
(10.20) should be placed on the purchase 
order. 

b. Where an item can be traced to two 
‘or more Allocation Classifications, the 
business should transmit on the purchase 








order for that item the percentage divi- 
sion between Allocation Classifications 
based on the dollar volume of its sales 
using the latest available month as the 
base period. The following principles 
should be followed in doing this: 


1. Where the business falling under 
any one Allocation sub-class comprises 
5% or more of the total business, that 
symbol and its percentage are trans- 
mitted on the purchase order. 


2. Where the business falling under 
any one Allocation sub-class is less than 
5% of the total dollar volume and can 
be grouped with other sub-classes fall- 
ing under one main Allocation Class, it 
should be so grouped. For example, a 
percentage division might be: Classifica- 
tion 5.10—Ammunition 20 mm. and above 
3%; Classification 5.20—Ammunition, 
small arms below 20 mm.—4%. Since 
both 5.10 and 5.20 are sub-classes of the 
Class 5.00, the two should be combined 
under the main Class and reported as: 
5.00—7%. 


3. After combining the sub-classes un- 
der any one Class, if the Class still to- 
tals less than 5%, this portion of the 
business should be pro-rated over the 
classifications which are 5% or more. 


Ill. Purchasers’ Symbols 


In addition to the information required 
in respect to Allocation Classification 
symbols, the War Production Board will 
still have need of the information which 
is already being furnished as to whether 
the orders are placed by the Army, the 
Navy, ete. This will be continued and 
Slightly extended. A series of letter 
symbols has been adopted to indicate 
the purchaser. 


Purchaser Symbol 
The Army ‘ USA 
The seavy—inciudes Maritime 
dn CaS 0:6 0 0-6'e “eel USN 
Lend-Lease ...... LL 
Other Foreign Purchesers as FP 
Domestic Purchasers ........... DP 


When Orders bearing these symbols 
are received by a business, the business 
must pass them on to its suppliers even 
though the Allocation number may be 
changed. 

The appropriate purchaser's symbol 
should in each case precede the numer- 
ical allocation symbol placed on purchase 
orders so that the Allocation Classifica- 
tion will be broken down by Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease, etc. The same instructions 
for transmission in percentages, etc., ap- 
ply to these symbols as to the Allocation 
symbols. 


IV. Application te Existing Orders 


It is essential that classification sym- 
bols and purchasers’ symbols should be 
applied not only to all orders to be 
placed in the future but also to existing 
orders that have already been placed for 
delivery after July 31, 1942. To do this, 
it is the responsibility: 


(1) Of each business that falls di- 
rectly into one or more Allocation Clas- 
sifications to review the orders that it 
has already placed and advise each of 
its suppliers as to what classification 
symbols and purchasers’ symbols should 
be applied. 


(2) Of each business that does not 
fall directly into one of these classifica- 
tions (i.e. manufacturers of Parts or Sub- 
assemblies), to transmit to all its sup- 
pliers with whom purchase orders have 
been placed the Classification symbols 
and purchasers’ symbols that it receives 
from its customers. 


(3) Of the Army and Navy Procure- 
ment officers and of the Maritime Com- 
mission to advise their Prime Contrac- 
tors as to what purchasers’ symbols 
should be applied to the purchase orders 








that these services have already place: 
with them. 

If any business is in doubt as to hov 
it should classify its operations an 
transmit the classification symbols o 
purchasers’ symbols to its suppliers, i 
should communicate with the War Pro 
duction Board at the nearest Field Of 
fice or in Washington, D. C. 


ALLOCATION CLASSIFICATION 
SYMBOLS 


(NOTE: The symbol numbers have no re 
lation to order of importance.) 
Allocation 
Symbol 


MILITARY 


Class 1.00—Aircraft—Production and Main 
tenance (complete except for armament and 
ammunition—as approved by the Joint Air 
craft Committee). 


Class 2.00—Ships, 
nance (complete except 
ammuniftion). 


2.10 Battleships. 

2.20 Aircraft Carriers. 

2.31 Escort Vessels (aircraft), combat, loaded 
transports, and combat loaded cargo ships 

2.32 Patrol Vessels. 

2.33 Landing craft including the following 

types: APM, ATL, YTL, tank lighters, ar 

tillery lighters, landing boats, support land 

ing boats. 

.40 Light Cruisers. 

50 Destroyers includ:ng escort vessels. 

60 Submarines. 

70 All other types of naval craft. 

80 

90 


Production and Mainte 
for armament and 


Repairs to all naval vessels. 
Ships for Maritime Commission. 


Class 3.00—Vehicies—Production and Main- 
tenance (complete except for armament and 
ammunition). 

3.10 Tanks and armored vehicles—all types 
3.20 Vehicles, except rail—all other military 
types. 


Class 4.00—Armament and Weapons—Pro- 
duction and Maintenance (complete mounts and 
related equipment). 


4.10 Aircraft. 

4.20 Anti-aircraft, Barrage Balloon Equip- 
ment, A. A. Searchlights. 

Artillery including railway and seacoast 

Fire control, all types. 

Machine guns—ground, hand arms. 

Naval, all types. 

Tanks and anti-tank. 

Weapons of all other types. 


Class 5.00—Ammunition — Production and 
Maintenance (complete items). 


5.10 Ammunition 20 mm. and above. 

5.20 Ammunition, small arms below 20 mm 

5.30 Bombs, depth charges, mines, and tor- 
pedoes. 

5.40 Propellants, 

5.50 Pyrotechnics. 


Class 6.00—War Equipment and Supplies— 
Production and Maintenance (complete with 
related equipment). 


6.10 Chemical Warfare equipment and sup 
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chemicals, explosives 


plies. 

6.20 Clothing, general supplies and subsist- 
ence. 

6.30 Mapping, Map Reproduction 
tographic equipment. 

6.40 Medical Equipment and supplies. 

6.50 Military field construction equipment. 

6.60 Military radio and wire communications, 
and Radar or electronic equipment—all types 

6.70 Military railway including rail vehicles 
and bridge equipment. 

6.80 Supplies and equipment—all other mili- 
tary types. 

6.90 Supplies and equipment—all other. 


Class 7.00—War Facilities—Construction and 
/or Maintenance. 


7.10 Air Fields, Bases, Camps, Coast Defense 
Depots, Forts, Navy _— Posts, Stations 
——Continental U. S. 

7.20 Air Fields, Bases, , oe Coast Defense 
Depots, Forts, Navy Yards, Posts, Stations 
Outside Continental U. S. A. 

7.30 Munitions manufacturing facilities and 
proving grounds—government owned. 

7.40 Panama Canal. 

7.50 Shipyards and ship 
government owned. 


and pho- 


repair facilities 


INDUSTRIAL AND CIVILIAN 
Class 8.00—Raw Materials, Production and 
of. 
8.10 All Metals, Production (including . min 
ing) Smelting and Processing of. 


= - y Chemicals, Production and Process 
ng of. 
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8.90 All pated Materials, Production and 
ng of. 


Class 9.00—Power, Light, and Heat. 
9.10 Electricity. 
9.20 Petroleum. 
9.30 Coal and Coke. 
9.40 Gas. 


Class 10.00—Transportation, 

10.10 Railroad including Urban and Inter- 
urban. 

10.20 Automotive. 

10.30 Roads, Streets, etc., 
Maintenance of. 

10.40 Water Transportation, including con- 
struction of privately owned shipyards. 

10.50 Air Transportation. 

10.90 All Other Transportation. 


Class 11.00—Communication. 


11.10 Telephone. 

11.20 Radio. 

11.30 Telegraph. 

11.90 All Other Communication. 


Class 12.00—Public Health and Safety. 
12.10 Sanitary & Health Systems & Facilities. 
12.20 Health Equipment and Supplies includ- 

ing Personal Care. 

12.30 Public Safety Equipment and Supplies 

Class 13.00—Agricultural Equipment 


Construction and 


Class 16.00—Equipment and Supplies for 
Household Use. 
Class 17.00—Education and Information. 


17.10 Printing and Publishing. 
17.20 Education. 
18.00 Class 18.00—Recreation and Amuse- 


ment. 
19.00 Class 19.00—Equipment and Supplies 
for Office Use. 


Class 20.00—Machinery and Equipment for 
Industrial Use. 
20.10 Metalworking machinery. 
20.20 All other—including Mine, Construction, 
Special & General Industrial. 


Class 21.00—New Buildings, Construction of. 

21.10 Buildings for Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Purposes, Construction of. 

21.20 All Types of Dwellings, Construction of. 

21.90 All Other Types of Buildings, Construc- 
tion of. 

Class 22.00—Operating Supplies and Build- 
ing Repair & Maintenance. 

23.00 Class 23.00—All Other End Uses—(ex- 
cludes all sub-assemblies and parts going 
into finished products coming with the other 
classes). 


SPECIFIC ‘INSTRUCTIONS 


Classes 1.00 Through 7.00—Military 

The responsibility for placing the prop- 
er Allocation Symbols for the military 
classifications rests with the Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission officers who 
will also indicate, on all new orders, 
whether the order is for the Army or 
Navy and Maritime Commission. 


Class 8.00—Raw Materials, Production 
and Preliminary Processing of 

This Allocation Classification is to be 
used by industries engaged in the pro- 
duction and preliminary processing of 
raw materials. The production and pre- 
liminary processing of raw material is 
defined here as the operations required 
to convert them from the state in which 
they are found in nature tothe condition 
in which thy are described in Materials 
List No. 1, attached to War Production 
Board Form PD-25A. For example, all 
the steps necessary for turning standing 
timber into accepted shapes and sizes 
of lumber would fall into this category. 
The steps to fabricate the lumber into 
other wood products would not be in- 
cluded. 

In the case of agricultural products, 
the steps to be included in this class 
start after the product has been harvest- 
ed and continue until it is ready for in- 
dustrial use, for example, the processing 
of cotton only through the ginning. 

These symbols should be placed on all 
orders for supplies, equipment, machin- 
ery and facilities necessary for the pro- 
duction and preliminary processing of 
raw materials but should not be placed 
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on orders for materials which are proc- 
essed or are incorporated in the finished 
raw material. All orders for materials 
which enter into the production of or 
become a part of the finished raw ma- 
terial will bear the symbol transmitted 
by the customer’s orders. For example, 
a steel mill producing rails for a rail- 
read company will transmit the ralil- 
road’s symbol of 10.10 on all orders for 
iron ingots, coke and alloy metals. Or- 
ders for office machinery, metal working 
machinery and other operating equip- 
ment and supplies will carry the sym- 
bol of the steel mill (8.10). 

Where a company processes raw mate- 
rials only as an incident to its main 
production, it should not classify its or- 
der with any of the numbers in this clas- 
sification, but should use only the num- 
ber that applies to its main operation. 

Construction of new buildings, and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


8.10—All Metals, Production (includ- 
ing Mining), Smelting and Preliminary 
Processing of 

This Allocation Symbol should be placed 
on purchase orders for supplies, equip- 
ment, machinery and facilities issued by 
companies conducting such operations 
as: 

Aluminum Plants, Brass Mills, Copper 
Refineries, Smelters, Steel Mills, All 
types of Metal Mining, etc. 


8.20—All Chemicals, Production and 
Preliminary Processing of 

This Allocation Symbol should be 
placed on purchase orders for supplies, 
equipment, machinery and facilities is- 
sued by companies producing and proc- 
essing chemicals up to the point that 
they are ready for industrial use. 

Chlorine, Alcohol, Sulphur, Lacquer, 
Paint, Plastics, Synthetic Rubber, Var- 
nishes, etc. 


8.90—All Other Raw Materials, Pro- 
duction and Preliminary Processing of 
(Exclusive of Petroleum, Coal and Coke, 
see Classes 9.20 and 9.30) 

This Allocation Symbol should be 
placed on purchase orders for supplies, 
equipment, machinery and facilities is- 
sued by companies conducting such op- 
erations as: 

Manufacture of Textiles, Glass Mak- 
ing, Lumbering, Production of building 
materials, e.g., Asphalt, Stone products, 
Brick, Plaster, Cement, Sand, etc. 


Class 9.00—Power, Light and Heat 

9.10—Electricity: All public electric 
generating and distributing systems 
should place the classification number 
on all purchase orders issued by them 
except for construction of new buildings, 


and building maintenance and repair 
which should not be included in this 
classification (see Classes 21.00 and 


22.00). 

This classification is not to be used 
on orders for wiring and equipment nec- 
essary to make use of electricity in a 
plant or in the home. The wiring and 
equipment for distributing electricity 
through a plant, home, etc., and orders 
for private, industrial, farm or home 
generating plants, should bear the prop- 
er symbol for new construction or build- 
ing maintenance and repair (see Classes 
21.00). 


9.20—Petroleum: All companies con- 
cerned with the production of petroleum, 
refining, pipeline construction and opera- 
tion, storage and retail distribution of 
petroleum, oil and gasoline, should place 
this Allocation Symbol on all purchase 
orders they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this Classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


9.30—Coal and Coke: All Companies 


engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of coal and coke should place this 
Allocation Symbol on all purchase or- 
ders they issue. The construction of 
coke ovens should be included but the 
construction of new buildings and build- 
ing maintenance and repair should not 
be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


9.40—Gas: All public gas companies en- 
gaged in the production and distribution 
of both natural and manufactured gas 
should place this Allocation Symbol on 
all purchase orders for material, equip- 
ment and supplies, etc., that they issue 
except for construction of new buildings 
and building maintenance and repair 
(see Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 

Orders for equipment and pipe for us- 
ing gas in industrial plants and homes 
should not bear this number but should 
be classified with the proper construc- 
tion symbol (see Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 10.00—Transportation 


10.10—Railroad including Urban and 
Interurban: All railroads. railways and 
street car companies should place this 
Allocation Symbol on all purchase or- 
ders that they issue except for construc- 
tion of new buildings and building main- 
~ gy and repair (see Classes 21.00 and 
22.00). 

Purchase orders for mine railroad equip- 
ment and privately owned intra-plant 
railroad equipment should not transmit 
this symbol but should bear the proper 
industry symbol. 


10.20 — Automotive: All companies 
manufacturing automobiles, trucks, bus- 
es, trailers, taxis, automotive repair 
parts and accessories, tires, retreading 
machinery etc., should place this Allo- 
cation Symbol on the purchase orders 
that they issue except for the construc- 
tion of new buildings and building main- 
tenance and repair (see Classes 21.00 and 
22.00). 


10.30—Roads, Streets, etc., Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of: All orders for 
the construction, maintenance and repair 
of roads, streets, automobile bridges and 
tunnels, storm sewers, highway signs, 
and fences, traffic lights and other traf- 
fic control facilities should carry this 
Allocation Symbol. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 

The responsibility for placing this clas- 
sification number on the order lies with 
the contractor or the local, state or fed- 
eral government agency which origin- 
ates the order. 


10.40—Water Transportation, includ- 
ing Construction of privately owned 
Shipyards: All orders for material, equip- 
ment, and supplies for the construction 
of ships (other than those classified un- 
der “military” which will be placed in 
Class 2.00 by the government depart- 
ment placing the order) operating sup- 
plies, repair and maintenance of the 
ships themselves, ship safety devices, 
lighthouses, docking facilities, loading 
and unloading equipment, shipyards, 
buoys, and other water traffic control 
devices, etc., should carry this Allocation 
Symbol. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this Classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 

The responsibility for placing the Al- 
location Symbol on the order rests with 
the shipping company, ship builder, or 
other agency originating the order. 


10.50—Air Transportation: All orders 
for material, equipment and supplies nec- 
essary for the manufacture of airplanes 
other than those approved by the Joint 
Aircraft Committee, orders for repair, 
maintenance and operating supplies 
needed to maintain air transportation 
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and airports, airlane markers, other air 
traffic control and safety devices should 
bear this Allocation Symbol. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 

The responsibility for placing the Al- 
location Symbol on orders rests with the 
airline, with the manufacturer in the 
ease of private planes or with the gov- 
ernment agency which originates the 
order. 


10.90—All Other Transportation: Manu- 
facturers of other means of transporta- 
tion such as motorcycles, bicycles, wag- 
ons, etc., should place this Allocation 
Symbol on all orders that they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification 
(see Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 11.00—Communication 

11.10—Telephone: Orders for all appa- 
ratus and equipment necessary to pro- 
vide and maintain telephone service, and 
supplementary related services furnished 
by the telephone companies, and all or- 
ders for the repair, maintenance and op- 
erating supplies for furnishing telephone 
service should bear this Allocation Sym- 
bol. 

Orders for material for the construc- 
tion, maintenance and repair of central 
office and other buildings should not be 
given this Symbol, but should be placed 
in Class 21.00 and 22.00. 

All orders placed by the manufactur- 
ers of telephone equipment should also 
earry this Allocation Symbol. 

11.20—Radie: This Allocation Symbol 
should be placed on all orders for mate- 
rials, supplies and equipment for com- 
mercial radio equipment, both by those 
operating radio stations and systems 
and those engaged in the manufacture 
of the equipment. Orders for materials, 
etc., going Into home, portable and au- 
tomobile radio equipment should not be 
given this Symbol but that for equip- 
ment and supplies for household use— 
Class 16.00. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 

11.30—Telegraph: All public telegraph 
companies should place this Symbol on 
orders for all apparatus and equipment 
necessary to provide and maintain tele- 
graph service and on orders for the re- 
pair, maintenance and operating sup- 
plies for furnishing telegraph service. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 

11.90—All Other Communication: Man- 
ufacturers of all other means of com- 
munication such as loud speaker or buz- 
zer systems, etc., should use this Allo- 
cation Symbol on all purchase orders 
that they issue. 

Signal systems such as rockets, flares, 
signal flags, sirens, bells, and beacons 
are not included in this Classification 
and purchase orders in regard to them 
should be given the Allocation Symbol 
of the customer. . 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 12.006—Public Health and Safety 

12.10—Sanitary Systems and Facilities: 
This Allocation Symbol should be placed 
on all orders for materials, equipment, 
supplies, etc., for water systems, sewage 
systems, garbage disposal plans, etc. 

Construction of new buildings and 
bullding maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


12.20—Health Equipment and Supplies 





including Personal Care: Manufacturers 
of hospital and doctors’ supplies, drugs 
and medicines, dental equipment, surg- 
ical instruments, X-Ray equipment, toilet 
preparations, soap, etc., should place this 
Allocation Symbol on all purchase or- 
ders issued. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


12.30—Public Safety Equipment and 
Supplies: Manufacturers of police and 
fire equipment, fire alarm equipment, 
non-military gas masxs, sirens, decon- 
tamination equipment for civilian use, 
fire extinguishers, etc., should use this 
Allocation Symbol on all purchase orders 
that they issue. State and local pwriice 
and fire authorities will also p'ace this 
Allocation Symbol on all purchase or- 
ders that they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 13.00—Agricultural Equipment 
and Specialized Agricultural Supplies 

Manufacturers Of agricultural imple- 
ments, tools, equipment, machinery, 
feeding stuffs, fertilizer, fungicides, in- 
secticides, etc., used on farms and in the 
care of livestock, poultry, bees, nurseries 
should place this Allocation Symbol on 
all purchase orders that they issue. 

This Symbol should not be applied, 
however, to orders for materials for the 
construction of new buildings or build- 
ing maintenance and repair (see Classes 
21.00 and 22.00) 


Class 14.00—Industrial Food Processing 


Industrial food processors such as bak- 
eries, canners, candy makers, packers, 
soft drink makers, tobacco and cigarette 
companies, etc., should use this Alloca- 
tion Symbol on all purchase orders that 
they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this Classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 15.00—Wearing Apparel 


Manufacturers of all types of non-mili- 
tary wearing apparel including footwear, 
hats, gloves, and work clothes of all 
types should place this Allocation Sym- 
bol on all purchase orders that they is- 
sue 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 16.00—Equipment and Supplies 
for Household Use 


As defined here, equipment and sup- 
plies for household use cover purchase 
orders for companies manufacturing all 
movable equipment including home, port- 
able, and automobile radio receivers, 
furnishings‘ and supplies used in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-clean- 
ing and pressing establishments, but not 
food products, health supplies, and other 
items specifically included in other clas- 
sifications. 

Manufacturers of such articles us beds, 
carpets, chinaware, cooking utensils, 
cutlery, electrical appliances for domes- 
tic use, all types of laundry equipment, 
silverware, stoves, glassware, etc., should 
place this Allocation Symbol on all pur- 
chase orders that they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building ma‘ntenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 17.00—Education and Information 
17.10—Printing and Publishing: All 
publishers of newspapers, magazines, and 
books and all establishments engaged 
in lithographing, photo-engraving, blue- 
printing, photostating, etc., should place 









this Allocation Symboi on all purchas 
orders that they issue. 

The symbol does not apply, howeve! 
to such things as piaying cards, etc 
which should be placed in Class 18.00. 

Construction of new buildings an 
building maintenance and repair shou). 
not be included in this classification (se 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


17.20 — Education: Schools, college: 
universities and other educational in 
stitutions should place this Allocatio: 
Symbol on all purchase orders that the 
issue. 

Construction of new buildings an: 
building maintenance and repair shoul 
not be included in this classification (se: 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 18.00—Recreation and Amuse 
ment 

Businesses engaged in the manufa 
ture of photographic equipment and sup 
plies, athletic and sporting goods, mus 
ical instruments, etc., and businesses 
which operate carnivals, amusement 
parks, theaters, etc., or produce motior 
pictures should place this symbol on al! 
purchase orders that they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 19.00—Equipment and Supplies 
for Office Use 


This Allocation Symbol should be used 
by manufacturers of such things as add- 
ing and -alculating machines, type- 
writers, pencils, stationery, mimeograph 
machines and office furniture on al! 
their purchase orders except for the con- 
struction of new buildings and building 
maintenance and repair (see Classes 
21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 20.00—Machinery and Equipment 
for Industrial Use 


This classification should be used on 
all purchase orders by makers of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. In- 
dustrial machinery is defined as all ma- 
chinery, except office machinery, cus- 
tomarily carried as a capital item, and 
used for manufacturing purposes. It 
does not include any equipment or ma- 
chinery physically incorporated in any 
end product included in another head- 
ing of this Classification. 

The special purpose machinery and 
equipment necessary to provide the es- 
sential services listed in the Classifica- 
tion, such as Power and Light. Trans- 
portation and Communication, are not 
included in this classification as they 
are separately listed classes but the ma- 
chinery used in the manufacturing of 
these special purpose facilities is in- 
cluded. To illustrate, locomotives, trucks, 
generators for a light and power plant, 
equipment to provide telephone service, 
diesel engines or turbines for ships are 
not included in this classification but are 
covered by their respective listed classi- 
fications. The machinery used to manu- 
facture the locomotive, truck, generator, 
telephone equipment, diesel engine or 
turbine is, however, included under this 
Symbol. 


20.10—Metal Working Machinery 
Manufacturers of machine tools and 


metal working machinery should place 
this classification number on all orders 
for materials. 


Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


20.20—All Other Industrial Machinery 
Including Mining, Construction, Special! 
and General Industrial Machinery 

Manufacturers of mining machinery 
construction machinery, special purpose 
industrial machinery such as textile 
machinery, and general industrial ma- 
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ninery such as conveyors not actually 
neorporated into the building itself, 
.hould place this Allocation Symbol on 
,ll orders that they issue. 

Construction of new buildings and 
building maintenance and repair should 
not be included in this classification (see 
Classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


Class 21.00—New Buildings, Construc- 
tien of 

The prime contractor has the respon- 
sibility for placing these Allocation Sym- 
pols on all purchase orders he issues for 
materials and equipment for the con- 
struction of all types of civilian and in- 
dustrial buildings. These classification 
numbers should be placed on orders for 
all items which are actually incorporated 
into the building itself, i.e.. such things 
as elevators, escalators, plumbing and 
heating systems, wiring, incinerators 
and air-conditioning systems where they 
are actually attached to and form part 
of the building. Portable air-conditioning 
units, industrial machinery, refrigerators, 
stoves, and other similar items should 
net be included under this symbol. Or- 
ders for materials for the construction 
of government owned war facilities 
should be assigned Class 7.00 symbols. 


21.10—Bulldings for Manufacturing 
and Commercial Purposes, Construction 
of 

This Allocation Symbol should be 
placed by the prime contractor on all 
orders for materials, equipment, etc., for 
buildings such as: 

All types of buildings for industrial 
plants including assembly and ware- 
house buildings, all types of railroad 
buildings, buildings for electric generat- 
ing plants, hangars, commercial and 
private and other commercial airport 
buildings, mine buildings, office build- 
ings, stores, telephone control offices and 
repeater stations, etc. 


21.20—All Types of Dwellings, Con- 
struction of 

This Allocation Symbol should be 
placed by the prime-contractor on all 
orders for materials, equipment, etc., 
ordered for buildings such as: 

Apartment houses, civilian barracks, 
clubs, homes, hotels, etc. 


21.90—All Othér Types of Buildings, 
Construction of 

This Allocation Symbol should be 
placed by the prime contractor on all 
orders for materials, equipment, etc., for 
buildings such as: 

Farm outbuildings, barns, fire stations, 
garages, greenhouses, health centers, 
hospitals, jails and prisons, kennels, 
motion picture houses, police stations, 
public buildings (except dwellings, see 
Class 21.20). 


Class 22.00—Operating Supplies and 
Building Repair and Maintenance 

Note: This classification is intended 
primarily for manufacturers of articles 
and supplies usually designated as 
“operating supplies.” 

This classification is provided for 
manufacturers of operating supplies and 
building repair and maintenance sup- 
plies. Operating supplies are defined here 
as those supplies which are consumed 
in the manufacture of a product or are 
necessary for maintaining the manufac- 
turing process, but are not physically 
incorporated into or are not a component 
part of the finished product. These oper- 
ating supplies include such items as 
small tools, cordage and twine, electric 
light bulbs, grease pumps and guns, etc. 

This Symbol will be transmitted by the 
manufacturer of operating supplies. Man- 
ufacturers falling under other classifica- 
tions will not use this classification but 
will place on their orders for operating 
supplies their own Allocation Symbol. 
For example, a manufacturer of auto- 
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mobiles who orders screw drivers will 
use classification 10.20 on his orders. 
The company which manufactures the 
screw drivers will transmit the Symbol 
22.00 on his orders. 


Building repair and maintenance in- 
cludes the manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts as plumbing and heating supplies, 
electrical wiring, ornamental grill work, 
door and window sash, etc., which are 
not identifiable as going into new con- 
struction. In other words, orders for the 
above supplies not coming under classes 
21.10, 21.20 or 21.90 will be listed as 
Class 22.00. 


Any items listed in other classifications 
as, for example, working gloves, Class 
15.00—Wearing apparel, or repair parts 
for items listed in other classifications, 
as, for example, repair parts for autos 
and trucks, should not be included in this 
classification. 


Class 23.00—All Other Uses (Note: 
This does not include finished products 
listed in other classes.) 


Manufacturers who do not directly fall 
into any other classifications as set forth, 
above or whose products, such as sub- 
assemblies, are not incorporated into 
some other final product, should place 
this Allocation Symbol on all purchase 
orders that they issue. 

It should not be used by manufac- 
turers whose products can be classified 
as repair, maintenance and operating 
supplies for any construction or manu- 
facturing operation listed here or by 
manufacturers or processors of sub- 
assemblies, semi-finished products or 
parts that enter into a finished product, 
or by manufacturers whose products are 
used in the repair and maintenance of 
existing buildings. Construction of new 
buildings and building maintenance and 
repair should not be included in this 
classification (see Classes 21.00 and 
22.00). 

Examples of those who should use the 
Allocation Symbol are manufacturers of 
artists’ materials, jewelry, clocks, 
watches, luggage, novelties, etc. 

Manufacturers of such things as bear- 
ings, motors, and sub-assemblies should 
rot use this Allocation Symbol but should 
transmit those Symbols which are trans- 
mitted to them on the orders received 
from their customers. 


CLASSIFIED LIST 


This list is not intended to be complete but 
to be helpful to industry as a guide in deter- 
mining a company’s allocation classification. 

If no allocation can be found that applies 
to the operations of a particular business, 
that business will transmit to its suppliers the 
allocation symbols received on its customers’ 
orders. 

The Military Allocation Classifications (1.00 
to 7.00 inclusive) are applied by the military 
agency concerned and no product or industry 
list is necessary. 


CLASS 8.00—RAW MATERIALS, PRO- 
DUCTION AND PRELIMINARY PROCESS- 
ING OF 

8.10—All Metals, Production (Including Min- 
ing) and Preliminary Processing of: This sym- 
bol should be used by companies engaged in 
operations such as, 

Alloying, rolling and drawing of non-ferrous 
metals; aluminum alloying, rolling and draw- 
ing; aluminum plants, operation of. 

Blast furnace products, manufacture of; 
brass mills, operation of. 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings, manufacture of; 
castings, metal, manufacture of; cold-rolled 
steel sheets and strip and cold-finished steel 
bars, manufacture of; copper mines, operation 
of; copper refineries, operation of. 

Fencing, manufacture of; forgings, manufac- 
ture of; foundries, operation of. 

Grey-iron and semi-steel castings, manufac- 
ture of. 

Iron mines, operation of. 

Lead and lead foils, production of. 

Malleable-iron castings, manufacture ofl; 
metal bars, manufacture of; mining compa- 
nies, operation of. 





Non-ferrous metal foundries, operation of 

Pipes of iron, steel, and other metal, manu- 
facture of; primary smelting and refining of 
all metals. 

Rails and railroad spikes, manufacture of 
reinforcing steel, manufacture of. 

Sheet metal, manufacture of; smelters, op- 
eration of; steel casfings, manufacture of 
steel mills, operation of: steel works and roll- 
ing mills, operation of; structural steel, man- 
ufacture of. 

Tin and other foils, manufacture of; etc. et 


Production and Pre- 
liminary Processing of: This symbol should 
be used by companies engaged in such op- 
erations as, 

Acetone, manufacture of; acids, manufac 
ture of; alum, manufacture of. 

Bluing, manufacture of; bone black, car- 
bon black, and lamp black, manufacture of 

Camphor, manufacture of; cellophane, manu- 
facture of; chlorine, manufacture of; coal tar 
products, crude and intermediate, manufac- 
ture of; colors and pigments, manufacture of: 
compressing and liquifying gases other than in 
petroleum or gasoline plants; cottonseed oil, 
manufacture of. 

Dextrine and dextrose, manufacture of 


Essential oils, production of; ether, manufac 
ture of. 


Fish, and marine oils, manufacture of 


Gelatine, manufacture of; glue and gelatine 
manufacture of; grease and tallow (except lu- 
bricating grease), manufacture of; gum naval! 
stores (turpentine and rosin), manufacture of 

Nitrate, production of 


Paints, varnishes and lacquers, manufacture 
of; phosphorous, manufacture of; plastic raw 
materials, manufacture of 


Salt, production of; shellac, manufacture of 
sodium compounds, manufacture of; soybean 
oil, production of; sulfur, production of. 

Tanning materials, natural dyestuffs, mord 
ants and sizes, manufacture of 

Varnishes, manufacture of: vegetable oils 
production of (except cooking) 

Wood naval stores (turpentine, rosin, et« 
manufacture of; etc., etc 


8.90—All Other Raw Materials, Production 
and Preliminary Processing ef (exclusive of 
Petroleum, Coal and Coke, see Classes 9.20 and 
9.30): This symbol should be used by com 
panies engaged in such operations as, 

Artificial leather, manufacture of: asbestos 
mining and processing of asphalt, produc 
tion of. 


Batting, padding and wadding, production 
of; boot and shoe findings, production of 
brick and hollow structural tile, manufacture 
of; building stone, manufacture of. 


Cement, manufacture of; concrete products 
manufacture of; cotton woven goods and fab- 
rics, manufacture of; cut stone for bullding 
manufacture of. 


Dyeing and finishing cotton, rayon, silk 
linen, woolen and worsted textiles 


Excelsior, manufacture of 

Flat glass, manufacture of; floor and wal! 
tile, manufacture of; furs, dressing and dy 
ing. 

Glass making; gypsum products, manufac 
ture of. 


Hatters fur, production of 
Insulation and minera!] wool, manufacture of 
Knitted cloth, manufacture of 


Leather, tanning, curing and finishing: lime 
manufacture of; linen goods, manufacture of 
lumbering. 

Mineral wool, manufacture of 


Natural graphite, ground and refined, manu 
facture of; nonclay refractories, operation of 


Oilcloth, manufacture of 


Paper and paper-board milis, operation of: 
planing mulls, operation of; plaster, manufac 
ture of; plywood mills, operation of; processed 
waste and recovered wool fibers, production 
of; pulp mills, operation of 

Rayon fabrics, manufacture of; rayon yarn 
and thread, manufacture of; roofing, asphalt, 
shingles, roof coating, manufacture of 


_ Sand, production of; sand, lime, brick, block 
tile, production of; sawmills, operation of: 
slate, quarrying and production of. 

Wallboard, and wall plaster, manufacture 
of; wool pulling; etc., etc 


CLASS 9.00—POWER, LIGHT AND HEAT. 

9.10—Electricity: This Classification is to 
be used by all public electric generating and 
distributing systems. 


9.20—Petroleum: All companies engaged in 
the production, refining, storage, transporta- 
tion by p.pe line, and the distribution of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products are included 
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in this Classification. Companies primarily en- 
gaged in drilling oll weils and the construc- 
tion and operation of petroleum pipe lines 
are also covered by this Classification Symbol. 


9.30—Coal and Coke: All companies engaged 
in mining coal, producing coke and the stor- 
age and distribution of these two products 
should be placed in this category. 


9.40—Gas: All public gas companies en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of 
both natural and manufactured gas are clas- 
sified under the Allocation Symbol 9.40. 


CLASS 10.00—TRANSPORTATION. 

10.10—Raliroads, including Urban and Inter- 
urban: All public railroads, interurban rail- 
ways, and street car companies come under 
this Classification. Mine railroads and privately 
owned intra-plant railroads should not be 
placed in this Classification but in the Clas- 
sification applicable to the industry concerned. 

10.20—Automotive: This symbol should be 
used by companies engaged in such opera- 
tions as, 

Auto repair shops, operation of; automo- 
bile accessories, manufacture of; automobile 
bodies, manufacture of; automobile brakes 
and brake parts, manufacture of; automobile 
trailers, manufacture of; automobiles, manu- 
facture of; automotive electrical equipment, 
manufacture of; automotive repair shop equip- 
ment, manufacture of. 

Buses, manufacture of. 

Garages and auto repair shops, operation of. 

Heaters, auto, manufacture of. 

Passenger automobiles, manufacture of. 

Retreading machinery, operation of. 

Taxis, manufacture of; tire retreading; tires 
and inner tubes, manufacture of; trailers, 
manufacture of; truck trailers, manufacture 
of; trucks, manufacture of. 


10.30—Reads, Streets, Etec., Construction 
and Maintenance of: This symbol should be 
used by companies engaged in such opera- 
tions as, 

Bridges, highway, construction of. 

Electric street traffic signals, manufacture of. 

Highway fences, construction of; highway 
markers, manufacture of. 

Roads, construction of; road maintenance; 
road oilers, manufacture of; road sweepers, 
manufacture of. 

Snowplows (road and highway), manufac- 
ture of: sprayers and sprinklers for street 
and highway use, manufacture of; storm 
sewers, construction of. 

Traffic signs, electric, manufacture of; tun- 
nels, highway, construction of; etc., etc. 


10.40—Water Transportation, including con- 
struction of privately owned shipyards, other 
than military: This symbol should be used by 
companies engaged in such operations as, 

Barges, building and repair of; boat build- 
ing and repairing; buoys, manufacture of. 

Canals, construction and operation of; can- 
oes, manufacture of. 

Docking facilities for ships, operation of. 

Ferries, operation of. 

Light houses, construction and maintenance 
of. 

Marine motors, manufacture of. 

Outboard motors, manufacture of. 


Rope and cable for marine use, manufac- 
ture of; rowboats, manufacture of. 

Shiploading equipment, manufacture and 
operation of; ship safety devices, manufac- 
ture of; ships, construction of; shipyards, op- 
eration of. 

Yachts, manufacture of; etc., etc. 


10.60—Air Transportation: Companies en- 
gaged in the operation of airlines, companies 
manufacturing aircraft and aircraft parts not 
used for military purposes and companies 
manufacturing such specialized equipment as 
airlane markers, air traffic control and safety 
devices, flares, etc., are included under this 
Classification. 

10.90—All Other Transportation: This sym- 
bol should be used by companies engaged in 
such operations as, 

Bicycle motors and accessories, manufac- 
ture of; bicycles, manufacture of. 

Carriages and other horsedrawn vehicles, 
manufacture of. 

Motorcycle engines and accessories, manu- 
facture of; motorcycles, manufacture of. 

Sleds, manufacture of. 

Wagons (except farm), manufacture of; etc., 


etc. 


CLASS 11.00—OCOMMUNICATION. 


11.10—Telephone: All public telephone com- 
panies 


and manufacturers of apparatus and 





equipment necessary to provide and maintain 
telephone service are under this Al- 
location Classification. 


11.20—Radio: All companies operating com- 
mercial radio stations and systems and manu- 
facturers of commercial radio equipment be- 
long in this Allocation Classification. Manu- 
facturers of home, portable, and automobile 
radio equipment should use Classification 16.00. 


11.30—Telegraph: Public telegraph and ca- 
ble companies and manufacturers of apparat- 
us and equipment necessary to provide and 
maintain telegraph and cable service use this 
Allocation Classification. 


11.90—All Other Communication: This sym- 
bol should be used by companies engaged in 
such operations as, 

Buzzer systems, manufacture of. 

Loud speaker systems, manufacture of; etc., 
etc. 
CLASS 12.00— PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
SAFETY. 

12.10—Sanitary and Health Systems and 
Facilities: This symbol should be used by com- 
panies engaged in such operations as, 

Garbage disposal plants, construction and 
operation of (except new buildings). 


Incinerators for trash and garbage, con- 
struction and operation of (except new build- 
ings). 

Sewage systems, construction and operation 
of. 

Water systems (Public), construction and 
operation of; water purification plants, con- 
struction and operation of; water reservoirs, 
construction and operation of; etc., etc. 


12.20—Health Equipment and Supplies in- 
cluding Personal Care: This symbol should be 
used by companies engaged in such operations 
as, 

Abdominal supports, manufacture of; abra- 
sive points, wheels, and disks for dental use, 
manufacture of; aluminum ware for hospital 
use, manufacture of; anesthesia apparatus, 
manufacture of; anthropometrical, astronomi- 
cal, chemical, physical and physiological ap- 
paratus, manufacture of; artificial limbs, man- 
ufacture of. 


Barber chairs, manufacture of; barber shop 
equipment, manufacture of; barbers’ clippers, 
manufacture of; beauty shop equipment, maa- 
ufacwure of; braces, manufacture of; burrs 
and drills for dental use, manufacture of. 


Cabinets and cases for barber and beauty 
shops, manufacture of; compacts for cosmet- 
ics, Manufacture of; cosmetics, manufacture 
of; crutches, manufacture of. 


Dental chairs and cabinets, manufacture of; 
dental equ:pment and supplies, manufacture of; 
dental sterilizers, manufacture of; drugs and 
medicines, manufacture of; dry shavers, manu- 
facture of. 

Electrocardiographs, manufacture of; equip- 
ment cabinets for hospitals, manufacture of. 


Fracture appliances, manufacture of. 


Hair curlers, manufacture of; hair driers, 
electric, manufacture of; hair work (wigs, 
braids, switches, etc.), manufacture of; hand 
and face driers, manufacture of; hand instru- 
ments for dentists; health lamps, ultra-violet 
and infra-red, manufacture of; hospital, doc- 
tors’ and dental equipment, manufacture of; 
hospital furniture, manufacture of; hospital 
signalling devices, manufacture of; hospital, 
surgical, and other ‘‘sterilizers’’, manufacture 
of; hypodermic needles, manufacture of. 


Immersion sterilizing needles, manufacture 
of; inhalators, manufacture of. 

Manicure’ instruments, manufacture of; 
medicines, manufacture of; metal beds and 
chairs for hospitals, manufacture of; micro- 
scopes, manufacture of. 

Operating tables, manufacture of; ophthal- 
mic goods, lenses, and fittings, manufacture 
of; optical instruments and lenses, manufac- 
ture of; orthodomic appliances, manufacture of. 


Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet prep- 
arations, manufacture of; physicians’ diagnos- 
tic apparatus, manufacture of; physico-ther- 
aphy equipment, manufacture of. 


Razors and razor blades, manufacture of; 
refractometers, spectrometers, spectroscopes, 
polariscopes and optical measuring instru- 
ments, manufacture of. 

Scalpels, forceps, and similar instruments, 
manufacture of; spectacle and eyeglass frames, 
manufacture of; sphygomanometers, manufac- 
ture of; soap, manufacture of; stethographs, 
manufacture of; stethoscopes, manufacture of; 
surgeons’ knives, manufacture of; surgical and 
medical instruments, manufacture of; surgical 
belts, manufacture of; surgical blades, manu- 
facture of. 

Telescopes, manufacture of; toilet prepara- 
tions, manufacture of; tooth brushes, manu- 
facture of; tooth paste, manufacture of; 
trusses, manufacture of. 





Veterinarians’ instruments, manufacture of: 
vibrators (health), manufacture of. 

X-Ray and theropeutic apparatus and elec- 
tronic tubes, manufacture of; X-Ray apparat- 
us for dental use, manufacture of; X-Ray ap- 
paratus for medical use, manufacture of; 
etc., etc. 


12.30—Public Safety Equipment and Sup- 
plies: This symbol should be used by com- 
panies engaged in such operations as, 

Burglar alarm and hold-up apparatus, man 
ufacture of. 


Decontamination equipment for civilian use 
manufacture of. 


Fire and watch signal apparatus, manufac- 
ture of; fire extinguishers, manufacture of 
fire stations, operation of; firearms for police 
authorities, manufacture of. 


Gas masks for civilian use, manufacture of 


Municipal fire and police signal systems, 
manufacture of. 


Police stations, operation of. 


Radio sending and receiving sets for use 
by police and fire authorities, manufacture of 


Sirens for use by police and fire authorities, 
manufacture of; sprinklers and automatic fire 
detecting apparatus, manufacture of; etc., etc. 


CLASS 13.00-—AGRICULTURAL EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES. 


This symbol should be used by companies 
engaged in such operations as, 


Agricultural machinery, manufacture of 
asparagus knives, manufacture of. 


Barn door hangers and track, manufacture 
of; barn scrapers, manufacture of; baskets 
for fruit and vegetables, manufacture of; book- 
keepers’ supplies, manufacture of; beet drills, 
manufacture of; beet lifters, manufactire of; 
boning and skinning knives, manufacture of; 
broadcast seeders, manufacture of; brooders, 
manufacture of. 


Calf weaners, manufacture of; cane mills, 
(farm size), manufacture of; cattle deiuorn- 
ers, manufacture of; combines, manufacture 
of; corn binders, manufacture of; cider mills 
and fruit pressers (farm), manufacture of; 
corn cribs, manufacture of; corn huskers, 
manufacture of; corn pickers, manufacture of; 
corn planters, manufacture of; corn shellers, 
manufacture of; cotton planters, manufacture 
of; cream separators (farm use), manufac- 
ture of; cultivators, manufacture of. 


Disc plows, manufacture of. 


Electric fence controllers, manufacture®* of; 
elevators (farm use), manufacture of; en- 
gines for farm use, manufacture of; ensilage 
cutters, manufacture of; ensilage harvesters, 
manufacture of. 


Farm machinery, manufacture of; farm wag- 
ons, manufacture of; feed cookers, manufac- 
ture of; feed cutters, manufacture of; feeds 
for animals and fowl, manufacture of; feed 
grinders and crushers, manufacture of; fer- 
tilizers, manufacture of; fruit pickers, manu- 
facture of; fungicides, manufacture of. 


Garden planters, manufacture of; garden 
tractors, manufacture of; gates, farm, manu- 
facture of; girdling knives, manufacture of; 
grain binders, manufacture of; grain drills, 
manufacture of; grain threshers, manufac- 
ture of. 


Harrows, manufacture of; harness hard- 
ware, manufacture of; harvesters, manufacture 
of; hay carriers, manufacture of; hay forks, 
manufacture of; haying machinery, manufac- 
ture of; hay loaders, manufacture of; hay- 
press combines, manufacture of; hay presses, 
manufacture of; hog rings, manufacture of; 
hog scrapers, manufacture of; hog troughs, 
manufacture of. 


Incubators, manyfacture of; insecticides, 
fungicides, and related chemical compounds, 
manufacture of; irrigation system, construc- 
tion and operation of. 


Land rollers (farm), manufacture of; lay- 
ing batteries, manufacture of; lime spreaders, 
manufacture of; listers, manufacture of; 
livestock drinking cups, manufacture of. 

Machets, manufacture of; manure spread- 
ers, manufacture of; milking machines, manu- 
facture of; mowers (farm) manufacture of. 


Nursery knives (orchard), manufacture of 


Pea and bean harvesters, manufacture of; 
pea and bean threshers, manufacture of; pea- 
nut pickers, manufacture of; planters, manu- 
facture of; potato diggers, manufacture of; 
potato planters, manufacture of; potato sort- 
ers and graders, manufacture of; poultry 
equipment, manufacture of; poultry feeders, 
manufacture of; poultry growing batteries, 
manufacture of; poultry waterers, manufac- 
ture of; prepared feeds for animals and fowl, 
manufacture of. 


Rakes, manufacture of; rice binders, manu- 
facture of; rod weeders, manufacture of; ro- 
tary hoes, manufacture of. 


Saddlery, harness and whips, manufacture 
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¢: shepherds’ crooks, manufacture of; silos, 
nanufacture of; soil pulverizers, manufacture 
f; spraying outfits (farm), manufacture of; 


ort manufacture of; stock pens, manufacture 

stock tanks, manufacture of; subsoil plows, 
rimutectans of; syrup evaporators (maple), 
manufacture of. 

Tank heaters (farm), manufacture of; 
threshing machines, manufacture of; tillers, 
manufacture of; track for hay carriers, manu- 
facture of; tractors, agricultural use, manu- 
facture of; transplanters, manufacture of. 

Wagons for agricultura! use, manufacture 
of; water pumps, (farm), manufacture of; 
watering troughs, manufacturing of; weeders, 
manufacture of; wind mills, manufacture of; 
etc., etc. 


CLASS 14.00—INDUSTRIAL FOOD PROC- 
ESSING. 

This symbol should be used by companies 
engaged in such operations as, 

Baking powder, yeast, and other leavening 
compounds, manufacture of; beet sugar, manu- 
facture of; biscuits, crackers, and pretzels, 
manufacture of; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, manufacture of. 

Candy and other confectionary products, 
manufacture of; cane sugar, manufacture of; 
eanning and drying of fruits and vegetables 
(including canned soup); canning of fish, 
crustocea and mollusks; cereal preparations, 
manufacture of; cheese, manufacture of; 
chewing gum, manufacture of; chocolate and 
cocoa products, manufacture of; cigarettes, 
manufacture of; cigars, manufacture of; con- 
densed and evaporated milk, manufacture of: 
cooking and other edible fats and oils, pro- 
duction of; corn sirup, corn sugar, corn oil, 
and starch, manufacture of; creamery butter, 
manufacture of; curing of fish; custom slaugh- 
tering. 

Flavoring, extracts and sirups, manufacture 
of; food preparations, manufacture of; flour 
and other grain-mill products, milling of. 

Ice cream and ices, manufacture of. 


Liquors, distilled, manufacture of; liquors, 
rectified or blended, manufacture of. 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermiecelli, and noo- 


manufacture of; 
meat packing, 


dies. manufacture of; malt, 
malt liquors, manufacture of; 
wholesale. 

Non-alcoholic beverages, manufacture of. 

Oleomargarine, manufacture of. 

Poultry dressing and packing; preserves, 
jams, jellies and fruit butter, manufacture of. 

Quick-frozen food, manufacture of. 

Rice cleaning and polishing. 

Salad dressings, manufacture of; sausage 
and sausage casings, production of; soda 
fountains, beer-dispensing equipment and re- 
lated products, manufacture of. 

Tobacco and snuff, manufacture of. 

Vinegar and cider, manufacture of. 

Wines, manufacture of; etc., etc. 


CLASS 15.00—WEARING APPAREL. 

This symbol should be used by companies 
engaged in such operations as, 

Buckles for clothes, manufacture of; but- 
tons, manufacture of. 


Children’s and infant’s wear, manufacture 
of; clothing, leather and sheep-lined, manu- 
facture of; corsets and allied garments, manu- 
facture of. 

Dress and semi-dress gloves and mittens, 
manufacture of. 

Embroideries. 

Footwear, manufacture of; fur coats and 


other fur garments, accessories, and trim- 
mings, manufacture of. 


Handkerchiefs, manufacture of; hat and 
cap materials, trimming, etc., manufacture 
of; hat bodies and hats, fur and wool felt, 
manufacture of; hats, straw, manufacture of; 
hooks and eyes, manufacture of; hosiery, all 
types, manufacture of; house dresses, uni- 
forms and aprons, manufacture of. 

Knitted underwear, manufacture of. 


Lace goods, manufacture of; leather gloves 
and mittens, manufacture of. 

Men’s and boys’ hats and caps, manufac- 
ture of; men’s and boys’ shirts, suits, coats 
and overcoats, manufacture of; men’s neck- 
wear, manufacture of; millinery, manufac- 
ture of. 

Needles, pins, hooks and eyes and slide and 
Snap fasteners, manufacture of. 


Pins, manufacture of. 


Raincoats, and other waterproof garments, 
manufacture of; 


robes, lounging garments 

and dressing gowns, manufacture of; rubber 
boots and shoes, manufacture of. 

Shoe buckles, manufacture of; shoe lace 


tips, manufacture of; shoes, manufacture of; 
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slide fasteners, manufacture of; suspenders 
and , manufacture of; snap fasteners, 
manufacture of (and clasps). 

Trimmings, stamped art goods, and art nee- 
dle work, manufacture of. 

Umbrellas, parasols ahd canes, manufac- 
ture of. 

Women’s and Misses’ clothing, manufacture 
of; women’s and misses’ neckwear, scarfs, 
etc., manufacture of; women’s pocketbooks, 
purses and handbags, manufacture of; work 
clothing, manufacture of; work gloves and 
mittens, manufacture of; work shirts, manu- 
facture of; etc., etc. 


CLASS 16.00—EQUIPMENT 
PLIES FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 

This symbol should be used by companies 
engaged in such operations as, 

Air heaters, electric, manufacture of; alu- 
minum ware for household use, manufac- 
ture of. 

Baby carriages, manufacture of; bathroom, 
kitchen and baby scales, manufacture of; 
broom racks, manufacture of; brooms, manu- 
facture of; brushes, manufacture of. 


Can openers, manufacture of; carpets, rugs, 
and mats made from such materials as pa- 
per fiber, jute, grass, flax, sisal, cotton, coca 
fiber, and rags, manufacture of; china fir- 
ing and decorating; clothes racks, manufac- 
ture of; coffee pots, manufacture of; com- 
mercial laundry, dry cleaning and pressing; 
corn poppers, manufacture of; cups, manu- 
facture of; curtains, draperies and bed spreads, 
manufacture of; cutlery, manufacture of. 


Desk and reading lamps, manufacture of; 
dish washing machinery, manufacture of; do- 
mestic, hotel and restaurant cooking stoves, 
manufacture of; drainboards, tub covers, ra- 
diator covers, and table tops, manufacture of; 
dust pans, manufacture of. 

Earphones and parts (domestic radios), 
manufacture of; egg beaters, manufacture of; 
electric broilers, manufacture of; electric logs 
for fireplaces, manufacture of; electric perco- 
lators, manufacture of; electric water cool- 
ers, manufacture of. 


Fireplace screens and andirons, 


AND SUP- 


manufac- 


ture of; fish scalers, manufacture of; flash- 
lights, manufacture of; flat irons, manufac- 
ture of; flower vases, manufacture of; food 


warmers, manufacture of; frying pans, manu- 


facture of. 

Garbage cans, manufacture of. 

House furnishings, manufacture of; house- 
hold brooms, manufacture of; household brush- 
es, manufacture of; household utensils, manu- 
facture of. 

Knife sharpeners, manufacture of. 

Lamp shades, manufacture of; Lanterns and 
other outdoor fixtures, manufacture of; laun- 
dry equipment, domestic, manufacture of; 
laundry tubs, manufacture of; lawn mowers, 
manufacture of. 

Mattresses and bed springs, manufacture 
of; Metal household furniture, manufacture 
of; metal pot scourers and kitchen wire goods, 
manufacture of; milk coolers, manufacture 
of; mirror frames, manufacture of; mop 
wringer parts, manufacture of. 

Nut crackers and picks, manufacture of. 

Oil stoves, manufacture of. 

Paint and varnish brushes, manufacture of; 
paring knives, manufacture of; picture frames, 
manufacture of; portable ovens, manufacture 
of; portable lamps, (table, boudoir, bridge, 
and floor), manufacture of. 


Radio cabinet parts (domestic use), manu- 
facture of; radio chassis bases, manufacture 
of; radio parts, manufacture of; radio set 


manufacture of; radio tube check- 
ers, manufacture of; radios and radio tubes 
(sending and receiving sets), for domestic 
use, manufacture of; range boilers, manufac- 
ture of; refrigerators for domestic, restau- 
rant and hotel use, manufacture of; roasters, 
manufacture of. 

Scissors, manufacture of; sewing machines, 
domestic, manufacture of; sewing machine 
needles, manufacture of; spoons, manufacture 
of; stainless steel kitchen ware, manufacture 
of; steam tables (food), manufacture of; 
stoves and ranges for cooking, manufacture 
of; sugar bowls, manufacture of; syphon bot- 
tles, manufacture of. 

Table cutlery, manufacture of; teapots, man- 
ufacture of. 

Vacuum cleaners, manufacture of. 


analyzer, 


Upholstered household furniture, manufac- 
ture of. 

Wallpaper, manufacture of; wash basins, 
manufacture of; whisk brooms, manufacture 
of; etc. 


CLASS 17.00—EDUCATION AND INFOR- 
MATION. 


17.10—Printing and Publishing: This clas- 
sification should be used by companies engaged 








in such operations as, 


Blueprinting; bookbinding and related in- 
dustries; books, printing and publishing of 

Electrotyping and stereotyping; engraving 
for plate printing. 


General commercial printing; gravure, roto- 
gravure and rotary photogravure plates, man- 
ufacture of. 


Job printing. 
Lithographing and photo-lithographing 


Newspapers, printing and publishing of 
Magazines, printing and publishing of 
Periodicals, printing and publishing of; 


photoengraving; photostating; printing estab- 
lishments, operation of; printing ink, manu- 
facture of; publishing establishments, opera- 
ting of; etc. 

17.20—Education: All schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and other educational institutions 
should place this allocation symbol on their 
orders. 


CLASS 18.00—RECREATION AND AMUSE- 
MENT. 

Manufacturers of recreational and amuse- 
ment equipment and operators of amusement 
parks, carnivals, theaters, etc., are placed in 
this Allocation Classification. This classifica- 
tion includes companies engaged in such op- 
erations as, 


Ammunition for private use, manufacture of; 
amusement park equipment, manufacture and 
operation of. 

Cameras, manufacture of; cards, playing, 
manufacture of; carnival equipment, manu- 
facture and operation of; children’s vehicles 
(except bicycles and baby carriages), manu- 
facture of; circus equipment, manufacture and 
operation of; coin operated weighing ma- 
chines, manufacture of. 

Dollis, manufacture of. 


Fire arms for private use, manufacture of; 
fireworks, manufacture of; floodlights (theater 
and photographic use), manufacture of. 

Games, manufacture of. 

Motion picture reels and containers, manu- 
facture of; moving pictures, production of; 


musical instruments, parts and materials, 
manufacture of. 
Organs, manufacture of. 


Phonograph needles, manufacture of; phono- 
graph records, manufacture of; phonographs, 
manufacture of; photographic apparatus and 
materials, manufacture of; pianos and parts, 
manufacture of; projectors, manufacture of. 

Seats for theaters, manufacture of; sporting 
and athletic goods, manufacture of. 

Theater equipment, manufacture of; the- 
aters, operation of; toys, manufacture of. 

Vending, amusement and other coin-operated 
machines manufacture of 


CLASS 19.00-—EQUIPMENT AND S8SUP- 
PLIES FOR OFFICE USE. 

This symbol should be used by companies 
engaged in such operations as, 

Adding machines, manufacture of; 
ing machines, manufacture of 

Bookkeeping machines, manufacture of. 

Calculating machines, manufacture of; cal- 
endars, manufacture of; carbon paper, manu- 
facture of; cash registers, manufacture of; 
ceiling fans, manufacture of; check-writing 
machines, manufacture of; coin counters, man- 
ufacture of; counters and tables for store 
use, manufacture of. 


Envelope fasteners, 
velopes, manufacture of 

File fasteners, manufacture of; 
nets and cases, manufacture of 

Hand stamps, stencils and brands, 
facture of. 

List finders, manufacture of 

Notebooks and ledgers, manufacture of. 

Office and store machines, manufacture of: 
office chairs, manufacture of; office desks and 
tables, manufacture of; office furniture, man- 
ufacture of. 

Paper clips, manufacture of; paper punches, 
manufacture of; partitions, shelving and cabi- 
nets for office and store use, manufacture of; 
pencil sharpeners, manufacture of; pencils 
and crayons, manufacture of; pens, mechani- 
cal pencils and points, manufacture of; pin 
tickets, manufacture of. 


Safes and vaults, manufacture of; scotch 
tape holder, manufacture of; signal clips, 
manufacture of; stationery, manufacture of; 
store furniture and fixtures, manufacture of. 

Tape moisteners, manufacture of; typewrit- 
ers, manufacture of; typewriter ribbons, manu- 
facture of. 

Wire baskets (office use), manufacture of; 
wire staples, manufacture of; wire tag fasten- 
ers, manufacture of; writing ink, manufac- 
ture of; etc. 


address- 


manufacture of; en- 
filing cabi- 


manu- 
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CLASS 20.00—MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT FOR INDUSTRIAL USE. 


20.10—Metal Working Machinery: This sym- 
bol should be used by companies engaged in 
such operations as, 

Balancing machines, manufacture of; bend- 
ing machines, manufacture of; broaching ma- 
chines, manufacture of. 

Cutting-off machines, manufacture of. 

Drilling machines, manufacture of. 

Filing machines, manufacture of; forging 
equipment, manufacture of. 

Gear cutting machines, manufacture of; gear- 
tooth grinding machines, manufacture of. 

Grinding machines, manufacture of. 

Housing machines, manufacture of. 

Key seaters, manufacture of. 

Lapping machines, manufacture of; lathes, 
manufacture of. 

Machine tools, manufacture of; metal work- 
ing machinery, manufacture of; metal work- 
ing saws, nufacture of; milling machines, 
manufacture of. 

Planers, manufacture of; pressing machines, 
manufacture of; punching machines, manufac- 
ture of. 

Rod and wire forming machines, manufac- 
ture of; rolling mill machinery, manufacture 
of. 

Shaping machinery, manufacture of; spring 
winding and forming machines, manufacture of. 


Threading machinery, manufacture of. 


Wire drawing machines, manufacture of; 
etc. 


20.20—All Other Industrial Machinery and 
Equipment, including Mining, Construction, 
Special and General Industry Machinery: This 
symbol should be used by companies engaged 
in such operations as, 

Bake ovens for commercial use, manufac- 
ture of; baking machinery, manufacture of; 
beaming machinery (textile), manufacture of; 
beet-sugar machinery, manufacture of; book- 
binding machinery, manufacture of; bottie- 
making machinery, manufacture of; bottling 
machinery, manufacture of; box-making ma- 
chinery, manufacture of; brewhouse machin- 
ery, manufacture of; bulldozers, manufacture 
of: butter making and butter working ma- 
chines, manufacture of. 

Cane sugar machinery, manufacture of; 
canning machinery, manufacture of; carding 
(textile) machinery, manufacture of; cars and 
car equipment for industrial and mining use 
(other than automotive), manufacture of; ce- 
ment mixers, manufacture of; clay working 
machinery, manufacture of; coffee grinding 
machinery, manufacture of; coffee roasting 
machinery, manufacture of; combing machin- 
ery (textile), manufacture of; confectionery 
machinery, manufacture of; construction ma- 
chinery, manufacture of; cotton ginning ma- 
chinery, manufacture of; cranes, manufacture 
of: cream separators, industrial use, manu- 
facture of. 

Derricks, manufacture of; dough mixers, in- 
dustrial, manufacture of; dredging machinery, 
manufacture of. 

Electrical measuring instruments, manufac- 
ture of; excavating machinery, manufacture of. 


Finishers, tampers, vibrators (construction), 
manufacture of; food packaging machinery, 
manufacture of; food products machinery, 
manufacture of; fiber to fabric machinery 
(textile), manufacture of. 

Garnetting machines (textile), manufacture 
of. 

Hat machinery, manufacture of; heaters for 
construction work, manufacture of; hoists 
and winches (construction), manufacture of. 


Iee cream machinery, manufacture of; in- 
dustrial machinery, manufacture of. 


Knitting machinery, manufacture of. 


Last and related products for making shoes, 
manufacture of; leather working machinery, 
manufacture of; locomotives and parts for 
industrial and mining, manufacture of; looms 
(textile), manufacture of. 


Measuring instruments, mechanical, manu- 
facture of; mechanical - power - transmission 
equipment, manufacture of; mining machin- 
ery and equipment, manufacture of. 

Oil-field machinery and tools, manufacture 
of. 


Paint making machinery, manufacture of; 
paper mill, pulp mill, and paper products ma- 
chinery, manufacture of; pasteurizers, manu- 
facture of; picker machines, (textile), manu- 
facture of; photoengraving machinery, manu- 
facture of; printing-trades machinery, and 
equipment, manufacture of. 

Sawmill machinery, manufacture of; scales 
and balances, . manufacture of; scra ‘ 
manufacture of; sewing machines, industrial, 
manufacture of; shee machinery, manufac- 
ture of; sheeps’ foot rollers, manufacture of; 





specia] industrial machinery, manufacture of; 
spinning machines, manufacture of. 


Textile machinery, manufacture of; tobacco 
machinery, manufacture of; tractors, indus- 
trial and construction use, manufacture of. 

Veneer machines, manufacture of. 


Wood working machinery, manufacture of; 
etc., " 


CLASS 21.00—-NEW BUILDINGS, OON- 
STRUCTION. 


21.10—Bulldings for Manufacturing and 
Commercial Purposes, Construction of: The 
construction of buildings such as the follow- 
— are included in this Allocation Classifica- 
ion: 

All types of railroad buildings. 

Building for electric genérating plants. 


Hangars, commercial and private, and 
other airport buildings. 


Industrial plants. Mine buildings. Office 
buildings. Stores. Telephone control offices 
and repeater stations. Warehouses. Etc., etc. 


21.20—All Types of . Construction 
of: The construction of buildings such as the 
following should be placed in this classifica- 
tion by the prime contractor: 


Apartment houses; Civilian barracks: Clubs: 
Homes; Hotels; ete., etc. 


21.90-—-All Other Types of Buildings, Con- 
struction of: The following types of new build- 
ings construction should be placed in this 
classification by the prime contractor: 


Barns; Farm outbuildings; Fire Stations: 
Garages; Greenhouses; Health Centers: Hos- 
pitals; Jails and Prisons; Kennels: Motion 
picture houses; Police Stations; Public Build- 
ings (except dwellings, Class 14.20), etc., etc. 


CLASS 22.00 — OPERATING SUPPLIES 
1) eee REPAIR AND MAINTE- 


This classification is intended primarily for 
manufacturers of articles and supplies usually 
designated as ‘‘operating supplies’’ such as, 


Abrasive wheels, stones, paper, cloth, and 
related products, manufacture of. 


Bail ties, manufacture of; Bits (drill), man- 
ufacture of; Blow torches, manufacture of: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets for retail 
sale, manufacture of; Brick carriers, manu- 
facture of. 


Cable splicers, manufacture of; Carpenters’ 
tools, manufacture of; Chisels, cold, manufac- 
ture of; Cleaning and polishing preparation, 
blackings and dressings, manufacture of: 
Cordage and twine, manufacture of; Cup 
hooks, manufacture of. 


Diamond drilling bits, manufacture of. 


Electric lamps (light bulbs), manufacture of: 
Electric line tools, manufacture of. 


Files and rasps for metal and woodworking. 
_—,, of; Floor scrapers, manufacture 
of. 


Gear pullers, manufacture of; Glaziers’ 
tools, manufacture of; Grease and oil cups, 
manufacture of; Grease pumps and guns, 
manufacture of. 


Hand scrapers, manufacture of: Hose 
clamps, manufacture of. 


Industrial leather belting and packing 
leather, manufacture of; Iron and steel ma- 
chine and wood screws, manufacture of. 


Logging, tools, manufacture of: Lubricating 
outfits and pumps, manufacture of. 


Nails, spikes, etc., manufacture of. 
Oil pumps, manufacture of. 


Padlocks, manufacture of; Plumbers’ fur- 
naces for soldering irons, manufacture of; 
Plumbers tools, manufacture of; Putty knives, 
manufacture of. 


Railroad track tools, manufacture of: 
Razor blade scrapers and holders (except 
razors), manufacture of; Rivet sets, manu- 
facture of; Rules, manufacture of. 


Saws, for wood, steel, etc., manufacture 
of; Shoeknives, manufacture of; Sledges and 
bars, manufacture of; Small construction 
tools, manufacture of; Steel engraving tools, 
manufacture of; Stone drills, manufacture of. 


Tacks and staples, manufacture of; Tape 
measures, manufacture of; Tools for drop 
forging, manufacture of; Tire spreaders, manu- 
facture of; Tool boxes, manufacture of; Tools, 
small, manufacture of. 


Wall scraper, manufacture of; Wire clip- 
pers, manufacture of; Wire tighteners, manu- 
facture of, etc., etc. 


CLASS 23.00—ALL OTHER END USES. 

This classification is intended for manufac- 
turers who do not come directly within any 
other class or whose products, such as sub- 
assemblies, are not incorporated into some 





other product. This symbol will be used b) 
companies engaged in such operations as: 

Artists’ materfals, manufacture of; As! 
trays, manufacture of. 

Barometers, manufacture of; Badges an 
key tags, manufacture of. 

Candles, manufacture of; Caskets, coffins 
burial cases and other morticians’ goods 
manufacture of; Cigarette cases and lighters 
manufacture of; Clocks, watches, and ma 
terials and parts, manufacture of; Covere 
wire for artificial flowers, manufacture of 
Costume jewelry and costume novelties, man 
ufacture of. 

Drawing instruments, manufacture of. 

Fancy boxes for jewelry, combs, toilet sets 
etc.; Feathers, plumes, and artificial flowers 
manufacture of. 

Greeting cards, manufacture of. 

Hydrometers, manufacture of; Jewelers 
findings and materials, manufacture of 
Jewelry cases and instrument cases, manu 
facture of; Jewelry (precious metals), manu 
facture of. 

Key blanks, manufacture of. 

Lapidary work (cutting and polishing of 
precious stones); License tags, manufactur: 
of. 

Monuments, tombstones and cut stones 
manufacture of. 


Novelties, manufacture of. 


Paper bags, manufacture of; Pipe cases 
smoking, manufacture of; Pipes, smoking 
manufacture of; Pulp goods (pressed and 
molded novelties), manufacture of. 

Signs, advertising displays and novelties 
manufacture of; Statuary and art goods, man 
ufacture of; Suitcases, brief cases and other 
luggage, manufacture of. 


Tobacco pipes and cigarette holders, manu 
facture of; Trunks, manufacture of. 
Watchcases, manufacture of; 

paper, manufacture of; etc., etc. 


Wrapping 


BUSINESSES WHICH TRANSMIT 
CUSTOMER’S SYMBOL 


Businesses whose operations are not in 
cluded in any of the listed classifications, wil 
transmit to their suppliers the Symbols re 
ceived on their customer’s orders. Com 
panies whose operations fall into the category 
are of such types as, 


Air compressors, manufacture of. 


Barrels, kegs, and drums, manufacture’ of 
Batteries, storage and primary, manufacture 
of; Bearings, and all types, manufacture of 
Bolts, nuts, and washers, manufacture of. 


Carbon products for electrical industry 
manufacture of; Carburetors, manufacture of 
Collapsible tubes, manufacture of; Conduit 
and fittings, manufacture of; Cooperage, bar- 
rels, kegs, tubes, and other containers made 
of staves, manufacture of. 


Diesel engines, manufacture of; Dispensing 
pumps, manufacture of; Door and window 
sash, frames, moldifig and trim, manufacture 
of; Door closers, manufacture of; Door 
hinges, manufacture of; Door knockers, manu- 
facture of; Door springs, manufacture of 
Dynamos, electric, manufacture of. 


Electric face plates, manufacture of; Ele 
tric motors; Electric outlets, manufacture of 
Electric plugs, manufacture of; Electri 
sockets, manufacture of; Electric switches 
manufacture of; Elevators and escalators 
manufacture of; Enameled iron sanitary ware 
manufacture of. 

Faucets, manufacture of; Fiber cans and 
tubes, manufacture of; Flush tanks, manu- 
facture of; Furnaces, manufacture of; Fuses 
manufacture of. 


Gaskets, manufacture of; Gears and crank- 
shafts, manufacture of; Generators, manu 
facture of; Glass containers, manufacture of 

Internal combustion engines, manufacture of 

Linoleum and other hardsurface floor cov 
erings, manufacture of; Lighting fixtures 
manufacture of; Lock sets, manufacture of 

Mechanical furnace stokers, manufacture 
of; Motors electric, manufacture of. 

Oil burners, domestic and industrial, manu- 
facture of; Ornamental grill work, manufa 
ture of. 

Power boilers, manufacture of. 

Railings, manufacture of; Rivets and 
washers, manufacture of. 

Screw machine products and wood screws 
manufacture of; Sinks, manufacture of; Steam 
and hot water heating apparatus, manufac- 
ture of; Steam engines and turbines, manu 
facture of; Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
manufacture of. 

Tanks and shells for water heaters, manu 
facture of; Tin cans, manufacture of. 

Venetian blinds, manufacture of. 

Water heaters, manufacture of. 
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Allocations Section 


Chief: Edgar H. Hammond Jr. 
Brass Mills: A. G. Dennison 
Foundries, Jobbers Dealers: W. A. Meissner Jr. 


Copper Products Section 


Chief: John W. Douglas 

Consultants: J. C. Von Daacke, W. G. Wiley 

Lend-Lease: W. G. Schneider 

Fabricated Copper: W. H. Maxwell, Thomas Nast, H. W. Mc- 
Mullen 

Copper & Copper Alloy Scrap & Ingot Section 

Chief: Michael Schwarz 


Conservation Section 
Chief: Michael Schwarz 


ZINC BRANCH 


(Temporary Building “R") 

Chief: George C. Heikes Asst.: W. C. Page 
Priority Specialist: M. L. Trilsch 

Allocation Section: Myron L. Trilsch, Chief 

Fabrication Section: F. M. Carlson 

Production Section: W. C. Page 


MANGANESE-CHROME BRANCH (Manganese, Chromium, 


Silicon, Zircon, Columbium, Tantalum, Titanium, Rutile, 
Splegeleisen & Ferroalloys) 
Chief: Andrew Leith Deputy Chief: D. F. Frache 
Priority Specialist: Richard G. Pedrick 


TIN-LEAD BRANCH (Lead, Tin, Ilmenite pigment, Antifric- 
tion Bearing Metals, solders) 


Chief: Erwin Vogelsang Deputy: S. K. Butterworth 
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Chief: S. L. Phraner 
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Chief: L. J. Martin 


Housing Branch 
Chief: Sullivan Jones 
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Acting Chief: C. M. Schoenlaub 
Operations: E. S. l’leasonton 
Development: W. C. Groce 


Maintenance & Repair Branch 
Chief: D. C, Gallagher 
Distributors’ Branch 

Chief: L. C. White 
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Chief: E. E. Pratt 
Industrial Section: Mason Manghum 


Foreign Requirements Branch 
Chief: Fred Louis Jr. 


Procedure Section 
Chief: E. V. Russ 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 


Priority Specialists: J. A. Mirel, C. L. Wing 

Commodity Specialists, Tin Allocation: R. E. Segur, W. T 
Newbold 

Mining Section: C. A. Wright 

Conservation: E. G. Janeway, Frank Benson 
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ings) 

Chief: R. J. Lund 
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services 
Chief: Nathaniel G. Burleigh 
Assistant Chief: O. G. Sawyer 
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Chief: Dr. E. Raymond Schaeffer 


Plumbing & Heating 

Chief: W. W. Timmis 
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Priority Specialist: P. B. Hoppin 
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Chief: A. T. Upson 
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Chief: John L. Haynes 
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Chief: Douglas Kirk 
Priority Specialist: J. W. Rankin 


Furniture & Bedding 
Chief: William A.- Adams 
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Statistics: O. P. Knauth 

Legal Staff: A. B. Hawes 

Information: John T. Moutoux 

Procurement Advisory Specialists: George R. Farrel, steel: 
F. T. Ketchum, plumbing and heating; M. C. Gregory, build- 
ing supplies 


Contract Review Branch 


Chief: Robert J. de Camp 
Analyst: T. H. Sanders 


Accounting & Distribution Advisory Branch 
Chief; M. C. McIntosh; Consultants: Eric Camman, M. Peloubet 


LABOR DIVISION 


Director: Wendell Lund 

Associate Directors: J. O. Keenan, P. J. Clowes 
Advisors: D. K. Niles, Herbert Harris, E. F. Prichard Jr. 
Board of Review: L. K. Comstock, Chairman 
Administrative Officer: George Brooks 

Management Consultant: John W. Nickerson 

Industrial Relations: W. Ellison Chalmers 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee: Paul Porter 
Industry Branch Consultant: Richard Lester 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS—Continued 


CIVILIAN SUPPLY DIVISION 


Director: Leon Henderson 

Deputy Director: Joseph L. Weiner 
Executive Officer: Harold W. Osterhout 
Civilian Supply Comm.: Harold Stein, Secy. 
Supply & Requirements: J. W. Angell 
Planning: A. R. Burns 

Industrial Programs: D. L. Crawford 
Consumer Programs: R. S. Vaile 

Services Programs: Reavis Cox 
Information: R. G. Van Tine 


PRODUCTION DIVISION 


H. E. Talbott, G. C. Brainard, Deputy Directors 
H. G. Wilde, R. J. Holland, Assistants 

W. C. Armstrong, Head Priority Specialist 
Information: Alfred D. Charles 


Ordnance Branch 

E. F. Johnson, Chief 

F. B. Bell, Asst.. H. T. Bodman, D. E. Gamble 
Heavy Ordnance: E. S. Chapman 

Light Ordnance: B. D. McIntyre 

Explosives: L. deB. McGrady 

Directors: John Demarest 

Optics: E. R. Sheaffer 

Production Scheduling: Ralph M. Jordan 
Priority Specialist: Walter C. Armstrong 


Aircraft Branch 

M. C. Meigs, Chief 

T. P. Wright, Asst. Chief 

Engineering Section: Thomas Carroll 

Production Planning Section: A. O. Pierrot 

Manufacturing Section: H. R. Boyer 

Scheduling unit (Dayton, O.): A. E. Lombard Jr 

Standardization sub-Committee: T. P. Wright, Chr.; Maj 
Lingle, recorder 

Allocation Sub-Committee. A. E. Lombard, Chr 

Priorities Section: R. E. Lees, Chief 


Radio Branch 
Ray C. Ellis, Chief 


Tools Branch 


George C. Brainard, Chief 

H. W. Dunbar, Asst. Chief 

A. B. Einig, Adm. Chief 

Machine tools: A. M. Stedfast 

Used Machine tools: R. B. Rhoads 
Cranes: J. D. Glatz 

Industrial supplies: Frantz T. Stone 
Foundry Equipment: W. R. Bean 
Heat-treating Equipment: Bradley Stoughton 
Woodworking Machinery: A. M. Stedfast 
Priority Specialist: C. D. Bending 


Contract Distribution Branch 
Cc. E. Hallenborg, Chief 

B. T. Bonnot, Asst. Chief 
Field Service: L. F. Young 
Pooling: T. A. Dicus 


Shipbuilding Branch 

Capt. J. O. Gawne, Acting Chief 

Cc. M. Lynge,. Joseph Dunn, J. S. Gamble 
David Hayes 

Priority Specialist: W. C. Wetherill 


Construction Bureau 
(Empire State Bldg.. New York) 
W. V. Kahler, Chief 
T. L. Peyton, Asst. (Washington) 


Technical Services Branch 
George A. Landry, Chief 


STATISTICS DIVISION 


Director: Stacy May 

Assistant Director: Oswald Knauth 

Administrative Assistant: Gordon Arneson 
Administrative Officer: R. W. Turnley 

Industry Branch: Virgil D. Reed 

Munitions Branch: M. A. Copeland 

Contracts Branch: Emerson Ross 

Materials Branch: J. F. Dewhurst 

Questionnaire, Statistical Services: Howard Grieves 
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D. C. Telephone Republic 7500 


OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Temporary Building “D,” Fourth St. and Independence Ave., S. W., Washington, 


















General Counsel; C,. D. Ginsburg 
Secretary: Charles A. Bishop 
Deputy Administrators: 

Dr. J. K. Galbraith 

Dexter M. Keezer 

Paul M. O’Leary 


PRICE DIVISIONS 
















braith 
Executive Assistant: L. C. Vass 
Import Control: Read Hager 
Export Control: S. E. Harris 
FOOD AND APPAREL DIVISION 
Director: H. R, Tolley 
Fertilizer, Insecticide Branch 
Executive: George Cushman 
Food, Food Products Branch 
Executive: A. C. Hoffman 


Textile, Leather, Apparel Branch 
Executive: B, E. Oppenheim 


FUEL DIVISION 

Director: G. W. Stocking 
Petroleum Branch 

Executive: G. W. Doffing 

Solid Fuels Branch 

Executive: G. B. Gould 
Rituminous Mines: J. H. Reppert 
Economic Research: W H. Voskuil 


GENERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Automobile Branch 

Executive: Cyrus McCormick 
Assoc. Exec.: R. F. Jerome 
Building Materials Branch 
Executive Herbert Wachsmann 
Consumer Durable Goods Branch 
Executive: Alfred Auerbach 
Associate: H. C, Mansfield 

Paper and Products Branch 
Executive: R. M. Macy 

Rubber Branch 

Executive: B. W. Lewis 
Mechanical Goods: L. O. Foster 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS DIVISION 
Director: S. H. Wallace 


Chemicals and Drug Branch 
Executive: R. Gorman Phelps 




































Administrator: Leon Henderson 


Deputy in Charge: Dr. J. Kenneth Gal- 





Associates: L. J. LaBrie, R. J. Bullock, 
O. B. Helfrich 

Coating Materials: G. D. Goldberg 

Copper, Aluminum Ferroalloys Branch 

Executive: C. G. Holmquist 

Associate: G. R. Taylor 

Aluminum, Magnesium, Mercury Section 

Head: E. Stanley Glines 

Mercury and Beryllium: J. O. Coff 

Primary Aluminum: W. W. Schultz 

Primary Magnesium: C. H. Burgess 

Scrap, Secondary Metal: A. R. Barwick 


Brass Mill Products Section 

Head: O. S. McCorison 

Ammunition Brass: Frank Katz 
Standard Products: Myron Rosenfield 


Copper and Nickel Section 
Head: C. W. Nichols 
Consultant: F. C. Tillberg 
Nickel: T. A. Ritchie 

Primary Copper: L. R. Kegan 
Scrap, Secondary Copper: Gardner Ackley 
Ferroalloy Section 

Head: D. H. Van Deusen 
Chromium: J. L. Ray 

Cobalt: W. F. Sterling 
Ferrosilicon: W. F. McKinnon 
Manganese: J. L. Hugg 
Vanadium: E. W. Sniffen 


Foundries Section 
Head: T. F. McManus 
Foundry Unit: J. B. Meier 


Iron and Steel Branch 

Executive: Clair Wilcox 

Associate: Roswell Whitman 

Administrative Head: John Coppock 

Field Operations: William Whitehead 

Basic Materials: D. A. Tutein 

Castings: D. D. Kennedy 

Fabricated Products: H. M. Teaf 

Research: W. M. Blaisdell 

Scrap: E. A. France Jr., C. D. 
E, J. Allen 

Mill Products: G. Griffith Johnson 

Warehouses: E. L. Wyman 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets: T. I. Dunn 

Used Drums and Parts: Samuel Ewing 


Scully, 


Lumber Branch 

Executive: P. A. Stone 
Machinery Branch 
Executive: W. A. Neiswanger 


Senior Deputy Administrator: John E. Hamm 


Construction Equipment: Walter Shoe 
maker 

Power Equipment: M. W. Lee 

Farm Equipment: E. J. Working 

General Machinery: T. J. Kinsella 

Liaison and Research: J. E. Gorham 

Machine Tools: J. J. Rodgers 

Machine Parts: William Neiswanger 

Processing Machinery: W. H. Reilly 

Transportation Equipment: C. F. Munrox« 

Zinc, Lead, Tin Branch 

Executive: J. D. Sumner 

Admin. Officer: N. H. McDiarmid 

Lead and Antimony: D. C. Lockhart 

Metal Products: K. L. Anderson 

Minor Metals: J. D. Sumner 

Research and Analysis: M. M. 

Secondary Metals and Scrap: 
Gordon 

Zinc, Tin, Cadmium: O. C. 


RATIONING DIVISIONS 


Deputy in Charge: P. M. O’Leary 
Executive Officer: L. J. Kroeger 
AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
Rationing Executive: Rolf Nugent 
Admin. Services: V. H. Olson 
Fuel Branch 

Executive: Joel Dean 

Admin. Services: R. W. Brewster 
Operations: J. G. Neukom 

Tire Branch 

Executive: C. F. Phillips 

Admin. Officer: C. A. Kellner 


FOOD DIVISION 
Director: H. B. Rowe 


GENERAL SERVICES 


Deputy in Charge: D. M. Keezer 
Information: L. S. Plummer 
Transportation: J. H. Eisenhart 
Accounting: H. S. Taggart 
Administration: G. C. S. Benson 


CONSUMER DIVISION 

Director: R. E. Sessions 

Products Development: Morris Sanders 
Field Service: Sargent Child 
RESEARCH DIVISION 

Director: K. V. Gilbert 


Bober 
Kermit 


Lockhart 
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Atlanta, Candler Bidg. 


Regional Director: O. R. Strauss Jr. 
Executive Officer: J. A. Short 
Price Executive: R. P. Brooks 


Fe 
es 


Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bidg. 
Regional Director: L. S. McCormick 
Price Executive: L. G. Reynolds 


. Pow & 
DP St OES Gee cs 


Boston, 17 Court Street 
Regional Director: K. B. Backman 
Executive Officer: Carl Rogers 
Price Executive: Frank Beane 


~ 


Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive 
Regional Direetor: J. C. Weigel 


ayer 
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Price Executive: E. P. Hohman 
Executive Officer: T. K. Tindale 


Cleveland, Union Commerce Building 


Regional Director: B. L. Williams 
Executive Officer: Russell Cook 
Price Executive: C. L. James 


Dallas, Fidelity Union Bidg. 


Regional Director: M. McCullough 
Executive Officer: W. H. Brooks 
Price Executive: Emmet Redford 


Denver, National Bank Building 


Regional Director: Clem W. Collins 
Executive Officer: A. H. Rosenthal 
Price Executive: A. D. H. Kaplan 





REGIONAL OFFICES 


Kansas City, 405 E. Thirteenth street 
Regional Director: B. L. Hargis 
Executive Officer: L. S. Reid 
Price Executive: Jonathan Richards 


Minneapolis, Midland Bank Bidg. 


New York, 350 Fifth Ave. 
Regional Director: Sylvan Joseph 
Executive Officer: J. R. Johnston 
Price Executive: James F. Bogardus 


Philadelphia, Broad St. Station Bldg 
San Francisco, 1355 Market Street 
Regional Director: H. F. Camp 


Executive Offieer: F. E. Marsh 
Price Executive: Norman Buchanan 


STEEL 
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FIELD OFFICES 


Field offices of Division of Industry Operations, War Production Board, are listed 
below. These offices place no orders but provide information and engineering 
assistance to producers relative to available war contracts. 
ing war work should take or send to the nearest field office full information regard- 
ing their equipment and the products they normally manufacture. Regional of 
fices established in 13 cities administer activities of the various branch offices. 





Manufacturers seek 








ATLANTA, with jurisdiction over Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida. 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Regional Director, Frank H. Neely. 


BOSTON, with jurisdiction over Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine. Regional 


Director, Walter H. Wheeler Jr. 


CHICAGO, with jurisdiction over Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
southern Wisconsin. Regional Director, Joseph L. Overlock. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


kota, South Dakota, northern Wisconsin, Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan Regional director to be appointed 
NEW YORK, with 
CLEVELAND, with jurisdiction over Ohio (except Toledo area), New Jersey north 


Kentucky, West Vireinia, western tip of Maryland, western P. Maguire. 


Pennsylvania (including Pittsburgh, Johnstown and Erie). 
Regional Director, John C. Virden, Union Commerce build- 
ing, Cleveland, Telephone: Cherry 7900. 


DALLAS, with jurisdiction over Texas, 
Regional Director, R. E. Rissey. 


DETROIT, with jurisdiction over Lower Peninsula of Michi- 


gan and Toledo area in Ohio. 


Regional Director, Ernest Kanzler, 800 


Detroit, Telephone: Trinity 1-5500. 


Alabama 
Birmingham, Phoenix Bldg. 


Arizona 
Phoenix, Security Bldg. 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith, 13 North Seventh St. 
Little Rock, Rector Bldg. 


California 

Fresno, Mattei Bldg. 

Los Angeles, 1031 South Broadway 

Oakland, Financial Center Bidg. 

Sacramento, Farmer’s & Mechanic’s 
Bldg. 

San Diego, Union Bldg. 

San Francisco, 1355 Market St. 


Colorado 
Denver, U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
Pueblo, Star Journal Bldg. 


Connecticut 
Hartford, Phoenix Bank Bldg. 
Bridgeport, 144 Golden Hill St. 
New Haven, Liberty Bldg. 


Delaware 
Wilmington, Penn Bidg. 


Florida 
Jacksonville, Lynch Bldg. 
Miami, Congress Bldg. 
Tampa, Wallace South Bldg. 


Georgia 

Atlanta, Candler Bldg. 
Idaho 

Boise, Capital Securities Bldg. 
Illinois 


Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive. 
Decatur, Standard Office Bldg. 
Peoria, Alliance Bldg. 

>Springfleld, Leland Office Bldg. 
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Louisiana, Oklahoma. 


Boulevard building, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


sey (south of 
western tip) 


SEATTLE, with 
Montana 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Indiana 
Indianapolis, Circle Tower Blidg 
Evansville, Koenig Bldg. 
Ft. Wayne, Utility Bidg 
South Bend, 206 City National Bank 


Bldg. 


lowa 
Des Moines, Crocker Bldg 


Kansas 
Wichita, Union National Bank Bidg 


Kentucky 
Louisville, Todd Bldg 


Louisiana 
New Orleans, Canal Bidg 
Shreveport, Giddens Lane Bidg 


Maine 
Bangor, 44 Central St. 
Portland, Congress Bldg. 


Maryland 
Baltimore, 1254 Baltimore Trust Bldg 


Massachusetts 
Boston, 17 Court street 
Fall River, 7 South Main St. 
Lowell, 8 Merrimac St. 
Springfield, 95 State St. 
Worcester, State Mutual Bidg 


Michigan 
Detroit, Boulevard Bidg 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Nat'l Bank 
Bldg. 
Iron Mountain, Commercial National 
Bank Bidg. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Midland Bldg. 
Duluth, 416 Federal Bldg. 


DENVER, with jurisdiction over Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
Wyoming. Regional Director, Leslie A. Miller 


with jurisdiction over Missouri, Arkansas 
Kansas, Nebraska 


jurisdiction over New York and portion of 


with jurisdiction over Pennsylvania (except 
portion in Cleveland region), Delaware, Virginia, New Je! 
and including Trenton), Maryland (except 
Regional Director, Orville H. Bullitt, Broad 
St. Station building. Philadelphia, Telephone: Walnut 5900 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
Nevada Regional 


with jurisdiction over California, Arizona 


jurisdiction over Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
Regional director to be appointed 


















































Regional Director, Wade T. Childress 


jurisdiction over Minnesota, North Da 


of Trenton Regional Director, Joseph 


Director, Harvey H. Fair 


Mississippi 


Jackson, Tower Bidg 


Missouri 
St. Louis, Paul Brown Bide 
Kansas City, Mutual Bide 


Montana 
Helena, 222 Power Block Annex 


Nebraska 
Omaha, Grain Exchange Bldg 


Nevada 


Reno, Saviers Bide 


New Hampshire 
Manchester, Amoskeag Industries Bldg 


New Jersey 
Camden, 300 Broadway 
Newark, Globe Bldg 
Trenton, City Center Bide 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque, 108 West Central Ave 


New York 
New York, Chanin Bldg 
Albany, Standard Blidge 
Brooklyn, 16 Court St 
Buffalo, Manufacturers’ & Traders’ 

Bank Bidg 

Rochester, 119 East Main St 
Syracuse, Starrett-Syracuse Bldg 
Utica, First National Bank Bidg 


North Carolina 
Charlotte, New Liberty Life Bldg 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Hotel Bide 


North Dakota 
Bismarck, First National Bank Bidg 
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Ohio 
Canton, Commercial Bldg. 
Cleveland, Union Commerce Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bidg. 
Columbus, Spahr Bldg. 
Dayton, Third National Bank Bldg. 
Toledo, Security Bank Bldg. 


Youngstown, Union National Bank Bldg. 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Key Bidg. 
Tulsa, Kennedy Bidg. 


Oregon 
Portland, Bedell Bldg. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Broad St. Station Bldg. 
Allentown, 506 Hamilton St. 
Chester, 12-14 East Fifth St. 
Erie, Erie Trust Company Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Blackstone Bldg. 


Scranton, First National Bank Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre, 53 West Market St. 


Williamsport, Susquehanna Trust Co. 
Bldg. 
York, Manufacturer’s Association Bldg. 


Rhode Island 
Providence, Industrial Trust Bldg. 


South Carolina 
Columbia, Manson Bldg. 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls, Boyce Greely Bidg. 


Tennessee 
Memphis, Sterick Bldg. 
Chattanooga, James Bidg. 
Knoxville, Goode Bldg. 
Nashville, StahlIman Bidg. 


Johnstown, U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


Lancaster, Woolworth Bldg. 
Norristown, Norristown-Penn Trust 


Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, Fulton Bldg. 
Reading, 615 Penn St. 


Texas 
Dallas, Fidelity Bldg. 
El Paso, El Paso National Bidg. 
Houston, Electric Bldg. 
San Antonio, Majestic Bldg. 


Utah 
Salt Lake City, 306 David Keith Bldg 


Vermont 
Montpelier, 12 State St. 


Virginia 
Richmond, 10 South Fifth St. 


Washington 
Seattle, White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. 
Spokane, Old National Bank Bldg. 


West Virginia 
Charleston, Capital City Bldg. 
Clarksburg, Empire National Bank 
Bldg 
Huntington, West Virginia Bldg. 
Wheeling, 1025 Main St. 


Wisconsin 
Appleton, 341 West College Ave. 
Eau Claire, 128% Graham Ave. 
Madison, Washington Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Plankinton Bidg. 
Wausau, 404 Third St. 


Wyoming 
Casper, Box 1211 





PRIORITIES FIELD SERVICE 


The following district managers, who report to the Division of Industry Operations, 
War Production Board, serve in an advisory capacity in priorities. 
is to advise holders of war and essential civilian contracts on matters relating to 


priority ratings on 


materials. 


Los Angeles—A. 


Chief function 


R. Thomas, Western Pacific Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga.—John B. Reeves, Candler Bldg. 
Baltimore—Theodore M. Chandlee, Baltimore Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham—M. J. Lide, Phoenix Bldg. 

Boston—W. P. Homans, 17 Court St. 

Buffalo—Paul R. Smith, Rand Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C.—J. E. MacDougall, Liberty Life Bldg. 
Chicago—-E. H. Eitel, 20 North Wacker Dr. 
Cincinnati—Elmer C. Henlein, 34 East Fourth St. 
Cleveland—G. A. Moore, Union Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, O. 
Virgil Board, U. 8S. National Bank Bldg. 


John B. Joyce, Fidelity Bldg. 

Harold B. Doty, Third National Bank Bidg. 
Denver 
Detroit—James E. Wilson, Boulevard Bldg. 


El Paso, Tex.—R. C. Stryker,, El Paso National Bank Bidg. 


Hartford, Conn.—-Edwin L. Howard, 119 Ann St. 


Helena, Mont.—Oscar A. Baarson, Power Block House. 


Houston, Tex.—-George L. Noble, Jr., Electric Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—-Albert O. Evans, Circle Tower Bldg. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—-George H. Andrews, Lynch Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. B. Shaeffer, Mutual-Interstate Bidg. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—D. K. Porteous, Goode Bidg. 


Little Reck, Ark.—C. S. Christian, Rector Office Bldg. 


Louisville, Ky.—James T. Howington, Todd Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn.—J. K. Lester, Sterick Bldg. 
Milwaukee—Frank J. Tharinger, Plankinton Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Willard F. Kiesner, Midland Bank Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn.—George S. Gillen, 1015 Stahlman Bldg. 
New Orleans—Louis H. Clay, Canal Bldg. 

New York—Sydnvry Hogerton, 122 E. Forty-Second St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—C. F. Aurand, 414 Key Bldg. 
Omaha—vV. H. Black, Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Philadelphia—George McGovern, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—L. G. Browne, Security Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—Charles C. Cruciger, Fulton Bldg. 

Portland, Oreg.—J. Fred Bergesch, Bedell Bldg. 

Richmond, Va.—10 South Fifth St. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Ralph E. Bristol, Utah Oil Bldg. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Carl L. Pool, 415 W. French Place 

San Francisco—James A. Folger, 1355 Market St. 

Seattle, Wash.—William D. Shannon, White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. 
St. Louis—L. E. Crandall, 314 North Broadway 

Tampa, Fla.—H. E. Brennan, Wallace South Bidg. 


Tulsa, Okla.—A. E. Ballin, Kennedy Bldg. 








